Ministers  to  huddle 
on  slash  in  defence 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  cabinet  will  hold  at  least  one 
further  discussion  on  defence  cuts, 
possibly  on  Friday,  before  decisions 
are  taken  on  pruning  some  S150 
million  from  the  military  budget. 
Before  this  meeting,  a  subcommittee 
under  Premier  Peres  will  examine  in 
detail  the  Treasury's  proposals  and 
the  defence  establishment's  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  cuts. 

The  subcommittee  will  include 
Defence  Minister  Rabin  and  Vice 
Premier  Shamir,  as  well  as  Finance 
Minister  Moda'i,  Economics  Minis¬ 
ter  Ya’acobi  and  Ministers  Weizman 
and  Arens. 

Cabinet  sources  said  yesterday’s 
five-hour  ministerial  meeting  at  the 
Defence  Ministry  in  Tel  Aviv  was 
devoted  entirely  to  presentations 
from  generals  and  top  ministry  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  was  no  discussion 
among  the  ministers.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  expected  to  hold  in-depth 
sessions  during  the  week  and  to 
present  the  full  cabinet  witb  a  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Moda'i  emerged  from  yesterday's 
session  sombrely  reiterating  the 
need  to  cut  defence  spending.  But 
^his  Likud-Liberal  colleague  Avra- 
rham  Sharir  told  interviewers  there 
Iwere  "Mayers  of  fat  on  Israeli  society" 


which  ougbt  to  be  trimmed  “before 
guns.” 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
(Likud-Herut)  said  the  military's 
presentations  had  been  “tenden¬ 
tious.  as  expected.  They  stressed  the 
difficulties  they  would  face." 

Health  Minister  Mordechai  Gur 
(Labour)  said  there  was  “room  to 
cut."  but  it  bad  to  be  done  carefully 
and  the  nation  must  realize  the  risk 
involved.  He  hoped  the  cuts  would 
not  have  to  stay  in  effect  longer  than 
a  year  or  two. 

Moda'i.  Ya’acobi,  Weizman  and 
Arens  will  also  deal  this  week  with 
the  cuts  in  the  other  ministries,  and 
are  scheduled  to  report  the  results  of 
their  talks  with  individual  ministries 
to  the  cabinet  on  Friday. 

This  second  committee  is  to  meet 
today  with  Labour  and  Social  Affairs' 
Minister  Katzav  and  with  Health 
Minister  Gur.  Tomorrow  it  is  to 
meet  with  Education  Minister 
Navon  and  on  Thursday  with  Hous¬ 
ing  Minister  Levy. 

Originally  the  Friday  meeting  was 
to  be  the  last  one  on  the  proposed 
5550  slash  the  Treasury  wants  to 
implement,  but  according  to  senior 
cabinet  sources  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  two  committees  will  be 
able  to  sum  up  their  proposals  by  the 
end  of  the  week. 


Entering  the  Defence  Ministry  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  for  talks  on 
■cutting  tire  military  budget  are  (left  to  right)  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  and  Chief  of  General  Staff 
Rav-Aluf  Moshe  Levy.  (IDF) 


Lebanese  plan  move 
into  W.  Beirut  today 


Second  man  receives 
a  mechanical  heart 


LOUISVILLE.  Kentucky  (AP).  - 
The  swollen,  diseased  heart  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Schroeder,  who  had  been  given 
less  than  a  week  to  live,  was  cut  from 
his  chest  yesterday  and  replaced  with 
a  pulsating  assembly  of  plastic,  mak¬ 
ing  him  the  world's  second  recipient 
of  a  permanent  artificial  heart. 

Dr.  William  Devries  and  his  sur¬ 
gical  team  of  five  other  doctors  and 
11  nurses  and  technicians  began  the 
operation  at  12:57  GMT.  Insertion 
of  the  artificial  heart,  powered  by 
pulses  of  compressed  air  from  an 
external  driver,  began  about  2  Vi 
hours  later. 

“The  new  artificial  heart  has  been 
functioning  for  over  an  hour  now," 
George  Atkins,  spokesman  for 
Humana  Hospital  Audubon,  where 
the  surgery  was  performed,  said  la¬ 
ter. 

Schroeder  was  gradually  removed 
from  the  operating  room  heart-lung 
bypass  machine,  and  he  was  wheeled 
out  of  the  operating  room  and  into 
Ihe  hospital’s  coronary  intensive 
care  unit  at  about  2000  GMT. 

He  was  in  stable  condition  and  the 
output  of  the  artificial  heart  was 


"very  good."  Atkins  said. 

Doctors  were  decreasing  reliance 
on  the  bypass  machine,  Atkins  said. 
He  described  the  mood  in  the  oper¬ 
ating  room  as  “optimistic." 

News  agencies  said  reports  of  the 
completed  procedure  were  expected 
at  2400  GMT  (2  a.m.  today  in 
Israel). 

Schroeder,  52,  of  Jasper,  Indiana, 
a  retired  quality  assurance  specialist, 
bad  suffered  from  cardiomyopathy, 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
heart  muscle. 

The  disease  had  been  triggered  by 
heart  attacks  Schroeder  suffered  in 
1982  and  January,  1983,  when  Bar¬ 
ney  Clark  was  living  with  the  first 
permanent  artificial  human  heart, 
implanted  by  Devries  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 

Clark  lived  112  days  after  the 
December  2 1982  implantation  of  his 
artificial  heart,  before  succumbing 
to  multiple  organ  failure. 

Schroeder  twice  signed  a  consent 
form  that  warned,  among  other 
things,  that  the  operation  was  ex¬ 
perimental  with  no  guarantee  of  suc¬ 
cess. 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  The  Lebanese 
Array  issued  orders  yesterday  to 
begin  overnight  enforcement  of  a 
security  plan  for  Beirut.  An  army 
announcement  said  troops  would  be¬ 
gin  dismantling  barricades  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  positions  in  Moslem  West 
Beirut  early  this  morning. 

The  announcement  coincided, 
however,  with  an  outbreak  of  fight¬ 
ing  between  Lebanese  troops  and 
Druse  militiamen  east  of  the  capital, 
a  fight  between  the  army  and  an 
unidentified  gunboat,  and  the 
appearance  of  Christian  militia 
checkpoints  in  Beirut. 

Radio  stations  said  army  troops  in 
the  moun  taint  op  garrison  of  Souk 
al-Gharb,  12  kilometres  east  of 
Beirut,  fought  Druse  militiamen  in 
neighbouring  villages  witb  mortals 
and  rocket-propelied  grenades 


yesterday  afternoon. 

The  sh’eUiag,  which  spilled  over  to 
other  foothill  villages  east  of  the 
capita],  left  several  fires  in  the  pine 
woods.  Police  said  two  civilians  were 
killed,  including  a  woman.  Two 
other  women  were  wounded  in  the 
Christian  village  of  Aaraya  about  10 
kilometres  east  of  Beirut,  police 
said. 

A  Lebanese  Army  statement 
issued  yesterday  said  army  units  in 
Beirut  were  given  orders  to  “take 
strict  and  necessary  measures"  start¬ 
ing  overnight  “to*  remove  (militia} 
checkpoints  and  earth  mounds  and 
crack  down  on  violations." 

The  statement  also  said  that  viola¬ 
tors  would  be  brought  to  justice 
according  to  Lebanese  law. 

The  Beirut  security  plan  calls  for 
(Cootinaed  on  Page  2,  Cot.  3) 


Kessar  for 
extending 
3-month 
price  freeze 

By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar  said  yester¬ 
day  that  if  the  three-month  price 
freeze  is  not  extended,  then  it  should 
be  followed  by  controlled  price  rises.  ■ 

“I  want  an  extension  very  much," 
he  told  reporters  here.  But  he  said  be 
doubted  the  government  and  tbe- 
employers  would  be  able  to  agree  on  ! 
an  extension,  since  the  continuing  I 
devaluation  of  the  shekel  means  j 
manufacturers  must  pay  more  for 
imported  raw  materials  but  may  not 
charge  more  for  finished  goods.  . 

He  recommended  a  “gradual 
move"  in  February  from  the  freeze. 
The  government,  the  employers  and 
the  labour  federation,  he  said, 
should  not  permit  a  “free  game  but 
continue  their  supervision.”  And 
when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  price 
rises,  the  rise  should  be  “control¬ 
led.” 

Kessar  was  undear  on  how  that 
goal  may  be  achieve!  He  said  His¬ 
tadrut  experts  are  considering  the 
options,  and  added  he  believes  the 
government  and  the  private  em¬ 
ployers'  representatives  are  doing 
likewise.  They  will  meet  later  to 
discuss  the  alternatives,  lie  added. 

Kessar  appeared  satisfied  witb  the 
initial  results  of  the  freeze.  He  said 
that  after  the  first  few  days,  he 
discerned  a  change  in  die  public's 
behaviour.  “People  aren't  rushing  to 
purchase  goods,"  he  said.  “The 
volume  of  consumption  has  drop¬ 
ped.  There  is  a  relative  cahnness  and 
I  wish  this  atmosphere  to  continue.” 


Warning  strike  deferred 

Moda’i  grants 
pay  rises  for 
public  sector 


Finance  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda'i  yesterday  granted  4  to  8 
per  cent  pay  rises  to  those  public 
sector  workers  covered  by  the 
collective  wage  agreement.  The 
increase  will  not  be  paid  to  un¬ 
ions,  such  as  the  teachers',  which 
did  not  sign  the  accord,  Moda'i 
stressed. 

The  teachers  decided  to  postpone 
today's  scheduled  two-hour  strike 
for  24  hours,  to  give  the  Treasury 
“one  last  chance”  at  talks  set  for 
today  between  Moda’i  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Teachers’  Union 
and  other  professional  anions. 

If  today’s  negotiations  do  not  bear 
fruit,  Teachers'  Union  Secretary 
Yitzhak  Welber  said,  the  teachers 
and  all  other  public  sector  profes¬ 
sional  nwinrm  —  mnlnrKng  techni¬ 
cians,  engineers,  microbiologists 
and  journalists  -  will  begin  a  “soli¬ 
darity”  strike. 

The  raise  will  be  paid  to  groups 
such  as  paramedical  workers  and 
social  workers,  who-  signed  the  June 
collective  wage  agreement  but  had 
not  received  the  pay.  supplement 
because  they  wanted  it  paid  in  a 
different  form.  Civil  servants,  nurses 
and  pharmacists  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  supplement. 

The  teachers  did  not  sign  the  col¬ 
lective  wage  agreement  because  they 
feared  it  would  jeopardize  their 


(Compiled  from  reports  by  Avi  Tern- 
kin,  Joshua  Brilliant.  D'vora  Ben 
Shaul  and  Macabee  Deem.) 

other  demands,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  tire  Etzioni  Committee  re¬ 
commendations  on  work  conditions, 
status  and  wages. 

Shortly  after  Moda'i  informed 
Histadrut  Trade  Union  Chairman 
Haipi  Haberfeld  of  his  decision,  the 
Teachers’  Union  secretary  tried'  to 
win  Histadrut  support  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  strike. 

Welber  reportedly  cornered 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar  in 
an  elevator  at  Histadrut  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  asked  for  a  word  with  him. 
But  Kessar  said  he  had  no  time,  and 
added  that  since  the  teachers  did  not 
choose  to  sign  the  agreement  they 
should  not  come  asking  for  Histad¬ 
rut  support  now. 

Kessar  and  Haberfeld  bad  pre¬ 
viously  stated  their  opposition  to  any 
strike  in  support  of  the  pay  supple¬ 
ment 

Zalman  Shenkman  of  the  Techni¬ 
cians  Union  warned,  however,  that 
unless  die  raise  is  granted  to  the 
teachers,  the  60,000  teachers  and 
40,000  other  civil  servants  will  strike 
for  two  hours  tomorrow.  Discus- 
sons  as  to  further  measures  wQl  be 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CeL  4) 


Formalities  dominate  at  PNC  session 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 


Karameh  accuses  Israel  of  ‘propaganda’ 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Prime  Minister 
Rashid  Karameh  yesterday  disputed 
statements  made  last  week  by  Prime 
Minister  Peres  and  other  Israeli  offi¬ 
cials  that  divisions  within  the 
Lebanese  government  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Lebanese  Army  are  an 
obstacle  to  reaching  an  agreement 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops 
Speaking  to  visitors  at  his  home  in 
Tripoli.  Karameh  said  that  such 
claims  by  Israelis  are  “propaganda" 
aimed  at  discrediting  Lebanon  in  the 
Israeii-Lebanese  military  talks  being 


held  at  Nakoura.  *  (The  talks  are 
scheduled  to  continue  today.) . 

He  said  me  statements  proved  the 
“bad  intentions"  of  the  Israelis  to¬ 
ward  the  UN  sponsored  talks,  “as  if 
they  are  paving  the  way”  for  a 
change  in  stance. 

“We  shall  prove  to  Peres  and 
Israel  and  to  the  world  that  a  coun¬ 
try’s  rights  never  die  as  long  as  they 
are  defended,  we  shall  prove  it  in  the 
upcoming  days,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  army’s  expected  implementa¬ 
tion  of  its  latest  security  plan. 


Yesterday’s  session  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  National  Council  in  Amman 
heard  messages  of  support  from  rep-* 
resentatives  of  various  friendly, 
countries  and  organizations. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the 
session  were  representatives  of 
Rumania,  Zambia,  Pakistan,  a 
Swedish-Palestinian  group,  and 
another  group  from  the  U.S. 

Reports  earlier  in  the  day,said  the 
council  was  to  have  debated  the 
policy  statement  made  by  PLO 
spokesman  on  foreign  affairs  Farouk 
Kaddoumi  at  last  Saturday's  session. 

According  to  reports  from  Am¬ 
man  this  debate  was  not  held  yester¬ 
day. 


Meanwhile,  more  titan  half  the 
delegates  attending  the  PNC  yester¬ 
day  presented  a  petition  calling  for 
the  ousting  of  Ahmed  Jibril,  leader 
of  the  radical  Ubyan-backeri  Popu- 
■  hr  Front,  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine-General  Command ;  and 
obe  of  PLO  chairman  Yasser  Ara- 
fatVbitterestfoes. 

There  was  no  word  on  whether  the 
PNC  would  debate  the  petition.  But 
in  the  first  three  days  of  its  17th 
session,  called  despite  opposition 
from  Syrian-backed  frictions,  the 
council  took  a  series  of  steps  urged 
by  Arafat  aide  Salah  Khalaf  (Abu 
tyad). 

These  inducted  ousting  the  PNCs 
Syrian-backed  speaker,  Khaled 


Fahoum,  who  boycotted  the  session, 
and  replacing  him  with  Abdel 
Hamed  Al-Sayeb,  whose  name  was 
placed  in  nomination  by  Khalaf. 

The  PNC  voted  individually 
yesterday  on  13  new  members  from 
-the  U.S. ,  Canada  and  Latin  America 
whose  names  had  been  placed  in 
nomination  on  Saturday,  It 
approve  dall  13. 

Syrian  Defence  Minister  Mus- 
tapha  Has  said  yesterday  the  PNC 
meeting  was  a  force.. 

■He  said  at  a  graduation  ceremony 
for  naval  officers  in  the  Syrian  port 
■  of  Latakia:  "Arafat’s  force  in  Am¬ 
man  will  not  go  without  reckoning... 
Syria  will  cut4he  road  in  front  of  all 
reactionaries  that  try  to  liquidate  the 
Palestinian  cause." 


in  Sharon  vs.  Time’  trial 


A-G  seeks  to  make  secret  papers  accessible 


By  ASHER  YV AJLLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
is  still  trying  to  work  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  New  York  court  bear¬ 
ing  the  libel  suit  against  Time  maga¬ 
zine  by  Industry  and  Commerce 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  whereby 
classified  material  relating  to  the 
Sabra  and  Shatilla  inquiry  could  be 
brougbt  into  the  proceedings  in¬ 
directly. 

Sharon  is  suing  Time  for  $50m. 
damages  on  the  grounds  that  the 
magazine  libelled  him  and  stained 
his  reputation  by  alleging  that  he 


urged  the  Jemayel  clan  to  wreak 
vengeance  after  the  assassination  of 
Lebanese  president  Bashir  Jemayel 
in  autumn  1982. 

The  New  York  court,  acting  on 
Time's  behalf,  asked  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  the  Kahan  Commis¬ 
sion  report  on  the  Sabra  and  Shatilla 
killings  to  be  made  available  to  the 
magazine’s  lawyers. 

Time  had  written  that  this  section 
and  other  documents  it  requested 
mention  Sharon's  instigation  of  the 
Jemayels.  The  court  also  asked  for 
10  Israelis  to  be  allowed  to  testify  as 
defence  witnesses  on  Time's  behalf. 


The  matter  came  up  yesterday  in 
Jerusalem  because  Zamir  refused 
the  request  to  make  the  classified 
material  available  and  only  agreed  to 
let  five  of  the  10  Israelis  testify,  all 
this  on  grounds  of  state  security; 
military,  diplomatic  and  intelligence 
relations:  and  prejudice  to  public 
propriety. 

When  Time's  lawyers  appealed 
directly  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  Jerusalem  for  an  order  nisi  against 
Zamir,  the  High  Court,  before  hand¬ 
ing  down  its  ruling  on  the  plea,  asked 
Zamir  for  his  preliminary  reaction. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4| 


An  invitation  to  The  Bank  of  Tomorrow 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 
THE  ‘NEW  ERA"  IN  BANKING 
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Fuss  oyer  alleged  Peres  remarks  on  Sharon 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
*  Vice  Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir 
yesterday  asked  Prime  Minister  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres  to  meet  with  him  private¬ 
ly  within  the  next  few  days  to  discuss 
Peres’s  alleged  attacks  on  Industry 
and  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon. 

Peres  was  reported  as  saying,  in  a 
dosed  meeting  with  professors  and 
writers  at  the  weekend,  that  Sharon 
is  acting  to  dissolve  the  national 
unity  government. 

Shamir  refrained  from  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  report,  and  is  waiting  to 


hear  from  Peres  what  exactly  he  said 
about  Sharon.  Sources  dose  to  Sha¬ 
mir  last  night  expressed  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  had  issued  no  official  denial  of 
Peres’s  reported  statement. 

The  office  said  only  that  it  does 
not  comment  on  '’leaks”  from  dosed 
conferences,  since  such  leaks  are  by 
nature  distorted. 

Herut  yesterday  rejected  the 
alleged  Peres  statement,  saying  that 
if  it  was  an  accurate  quote  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  continuation  of  the  Labour 
Party  ministers'  practice  of  attacking 
Likud  ministers.  “This  practice  will 
not  strengthen  the  national  unity 
government.”  the  Herut  spokesman 
said. 

Middle  and  low  ranking  Herut 
sources  last  night  seemed  intent  on 
making  an  issue  of  the  alleged  state¬ 
ment.  although  they  admitted  they 
did  not  know  if  it  was  accurate. 


In  a  radio  interview.  Prof.  Arye 
Sachs,  who  attended  the  meeting, 
said  Peres  did  not  use  the  term 
“torpedo”  when  referring  to  Shar¬ 
on's  actions  concerning  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  said  that  Peres  indicated 
his  awareness  that  future  Sharon 
actions  might  not  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  government. 

Herat  sources  said  during  the  day 
that  Peres's  statements  constituted 
an  unrestrained  attack  on  HensL  If 
Peres  has  anything  to  say  to  Sharon, 
they  said,  he  had  better  tefl  him  on 
the  telephone  instead  of  in  “myste¬ 
rious  writers’  groups.” 

MK  David  Magen.  a  staunch 
Sharon  supporter,  said  that  if  Peres 
did  say  what  he  was  reported  to  have 
said,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  national  unity  government. 
The  issue  required  serious  attention 
in  the  coalition  and  government,  he 
said. 
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The  1DB  Satellite 

By  the  year  2.000.  The  1DB 
Satellite  branches  win  no 
longer  be  novelties.  Today, 
they're  the  only  branches  of 
their  kind  in  Israel.  The  few 
that  exist  in  the  entire  world 
were  only  recently 
introduced  by  the  most 
innovative  banks  in  the 
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4  die  in  rebel  rocket  attack  on  Kabul 


ISLAMABAD,  Pakistan  (AP).  - 
Islamic  insurgents  launched  a  rocket 
attack  on  the  Afghan  capital  of 
Kabul,  killing  four  people  and  injur¬ 
ing  17  on  Saturday  night  and  early 
yesterday,  according  to  state-owned 
Radio  Kabul. 

In  a  Pushtu -language  newscast 
monitored  here,  the  radio  said  the 
Qalai  Zair.an  Khan  and  Cement 
Khana  sections  in  the  southeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  Kabul  were  targets  of  the 
attack. 


The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  car¬ 
ried  a  similar  report  in  Moscow. 

Both  reports  said  the  attack  was 
carried  out  by  insurgents  using 
Chinese-  and  American-made 
weapons,  and  that  several  houses 
were  desroyed. 

Radio  Kabul  said  that  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  attack  the  security  forces 
routed  the  insurgents  with'  "long- 
range  rockets."  Security  forces  who 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  attack 
found  some  on  exploded  rockets  with 
Chinese  markings,  it  added. 
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Ata  comes  up  with  list 
of  376  to  be  sacked 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —The  immediate  closure  of 
the  Ata  textile  concern  was  averted 
yesterday  after  the  company’s  re¬ 
ceivers  submitted  to  the  Haifa  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  a  list  of  376  people  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  Kiryat  Ata  and 
Kurdaneh  plants  -  almost  a  third  of 
the  workforce. 

District  Court  Judge  Eliezer  Barr 
had  warned  that  if  the  list  were  not 
forthcoming  he  would  order  Ata's 
closure. 

Under  the  agreement  among  the 
receivers,  the  works  committee  and 
the  Haifa  labour  council,  105  em¬ 
ployees  will  retire  early  and  the  rest 
will  receive  severance  pay.  The 
agreement,  however,  will  take  effect 
only  if  a  buyer  for  Ata  is  found. 

Barr  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
not  set  a  deadline  for  Ata’s  closure, 


but  would  reconsider  the  matter  at 
the  next  meeting  with  the  receivers 
on  December  9,  when  he  expects  to 
hear  a  progress  report  on  the  sale  of 
the  company. 

Advocate  Yoel  Salomon,  one  of 
Ata’s  receivers,  said  a  number  of 
concerns  are  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  Ata,  but  none  has  yet  made  an 
offer.  He  said  the  potential  buyers 
include  an  American  concern  and  a 
West  German  corporation. 

Salomon  revealed  that  the  receiv¬ 
ers  had  also  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  works  committee  and  the 
labour  council  on  implementing 
from  next  Sunday  a  four-day  work 
week  at  the  Kiryat  Ata  and  Kur¬ 
daneh  plants.  This  would  help 
stretch  the  $1.5  million  provided  by 
the  government  and  Bank  Leumi  to 
enable  Ata  to  continue  operating 
until  the  end  of  December,  he  said. 
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Panel  clears  Haifa  city  hall 
in  drowning  of  local  boy 


Forecast:  Partly  cloudy,  showers  still  possible . 
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By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  municipality's  in¬ 
quiry  commission  into  the  death  of  a 
nine-year-old  boy  in  a  derelict  build¬ 
ing  of  the  city’s  Wadi  Saiib  neigh¬ 
bourhood  yesterday  cleared  city  hall 
of  any  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Instead,  the  commission,  headed 
by  Deputy  Mayor  Moshe  Livneh, 
indirectly  blamed  the  owners  of  the 
land,  the  Israel  Lands  Authority  and 
the  Shikmona  slum-clearance  com¬ 
pany. 

The  commission,  which  published 
its  findings  yesterday,  concluded 
that  the  fire  brigade  had  acted 
promptly  and  correctly  in  its  efforts 


to  rescue  Rabiya  Makhlouf,  who 
drowned  in  a  well  beneath  the  aban¬ 
doned  building  in  Rehov  Harav 
Marcus  on  August  1. 

The  commission  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  underwater 
team  which  could  be  called  upon  in 
emergency  cases. 

It  abo  suggested  that  the  munici¬ 
pality-make  it  dear  to  the  public  that 
responsibility  for  the  maintencance 
and  safety  of  all  buildings,  including 
abandoned  premises,  rests  with  the 
owners,  landlords,  tenants  or  any 
person  acting  on  their  behalf. 

The  municipality  itself  wants  to 
preserve  many  of  the  empty  build¬ 
ings  in  Wadi  Saiib  as  part  of  a 
proposed  artists’  quarter. 


A  delegation  of  the  Education  and 
Science  Committee  of  the  German 
Bundestag  on  Friday  visited  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  and 
were  luncheon  guests  of  its  Presi¬ 
dent.  Prof.  Michael  Sela.  Others 
present  at  luncheon:  the  executive- 
vice-president  of  the  European 
Committee  of  the  Weizmann  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Science,  Dr.  Josef  Cohn,  and 
Profs.  Shneior  Lifson,  Israel  Pecht, 
and  William  Taub . 


SLA  man  wotmded 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA.  -  A  Katyusha  rocket 
was  found  by  South  Lebanese  Army 
troops  near  Jezzine  yesterday  and 
safely  dismantled  by  IDF  rappers. 
There  were’ tio Injuries  'of  damage . 

.An '  SLA  soldier  was -lightly 
wounded  in  Nabatiya  when  he  came 
under  light  aims  fire.  Until  now, 
terrorists  have  mounted  few  attacks 
on  the  SLA  in  Nabatiya. 

In  the  Palestinian  refugee  camp  of 
al-Baz  in  Tyre,  two  residents  were 
killed  by  Lebanese  from  outside  the 
camp.  It  is  thought  they  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  collaborating  with  the 


187  foreign  workers 
expelled  from  Indonesia 

JAKARTA  (Reuter).  -  Indonesia 
has  ordered  187  foreigners  to  leave 
the  country  after  they  were  found 
working  without  government  work 
permits,  a  Manpower  Ministry 
spokesman  said. 

The  spokesman  did  not  name  their 
employers,  but  said  they  included  oil  ‘ 
companies. 

He  told  reporters  the  workers 
came  from  the  U.S..  Japan,  France, 
South  Korea,  Singapore  and 
Taiwan. 


Mother  and  child  in  Kenya 
die  after  bee  swarm  attack 

NAIROBI,  Kenya  (AP).  -  A  Ken¬ 
yan  peasant  woman  and  her  baby 
girl  died  after  they  were  attacked  by 
‘  a  swarm  of  bees  at  a  riverbank  near 
the  western  town  of  Kisumu,  the 
semi-official  Kenya  news  agency  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

The  baby  died  on  the  spot  and  the 
mother.  Christina  Okumu;  died  in  a 
hospital  later.  The  woman  was  draw¬ 
ing  water  from  a  stream  when  the 
swarm  attacked,  the  agency  said. 


Chernenko  to  visit  France 
in  first  trip  as  president 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  President 
Konstantin  Chernenko’s  visit  to 
Paris  next  year  is  the  first  foreign  trip 
by  the  73-year-old  Soviet  leader  to 
be  announced  since  he  came  to  pow¬ 
er  in  February. 

French  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  announced  the  visit  in  Paris 
yesterday  but  gave  no  dates.  No 
immediate  confirmation  of  the  trip 
was  available  in  Moscow. 

Mitterrand  announced  the  visit  in- 
an  interview  with  Syrian  television 
on  the  eve  of  his  official  trip  to 
Damascus  today. 

’Chernenko  accepted  a  formal  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  France  when  Mitter¬ 
rand  was  in  Moscow  in  June  but  the 
issuing  and  acceptance  of  such  in¬ 
vitations  is  often  a  matter  of  protocol 
with  the  visit  itself  rarely  taking 
place. 

Diplomatic  analysts  in  Moscow 
said  Chernenko  might  have  been 
expected  to  travel  to  one  of  Mos¬ 
cow’s  Eastern  European  allies  for  his 


first  trip  abroad.  But  France  was  the 
most  obvious  western  destination. 

Moscow  has  consistently  worked 
at  relations  with  Paris  and  France 
comes  in  for  less  regular  criticism  in 
file  official  media  than  any  other 
major  western  power . 

Following  Mitterrand’s  visit,  and 
despite  his  breach  of  Kremlin  man¬ 
ners  in  a  public  reference  to  the  case 
of  exiled  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov, 
there  were  numerous  commentaries 
referring  to  the'  mutual  benefit  of 
good  Franco-Soviet  links. 

Mitterrand  said  at  the  end  of  his 
Soviet  trip;  tie  thought  liaEL" 
been  an  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  though 
he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  a 
renewal  of  foe  regular  Franco-Soviet 
summits  of  the  1970s. 

Chernenko  has  not  travelled  wide¬ 
ly,  but  accompanied  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  to  Helsinki  in  1975  and  Vienna 
in  1979  as  one  of  the  late  president's 
aides  and  close  supporters. 


Bomb  blast  wounds  six  at  Paris  concert  ball 


PARIS  (AP).  -  An  explosion, 
apparently  from  a  bomb,  yesterday 
injured  six  people  at  fhe  Salle  Pleyel 
concert'  hall  in  Paris’  8th  district, 
causing  extensive  damage  to  the 
facade  and  blowing  a  bole  'in  the 
pavement  about  one  metre  deep  and 
two  metres  across. 

According  to  the  initial  casualty 
toll,  only  two  of  the  victims  appeared 
to  be  injured  seriously. 

The  explosion  went  off  just  after  4 


p.ra.  in  front  of  the  concert  hall, 
about  an  hour  before  the  scheduled 
start  of  an  annual  show  by  a  dozen 
Armenian  cultural  associations. 

Police  said  fust  indications  were 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a 
bomb  placed  in  front  of  the  Salle 
Pleyel,  which  seats  2,300  spectators. 
Two  thousand  people  were  expected 
for  the  show,  which  included  folk 
dancers  and  singers  from  the  Arme¬ 
nian  community. 
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Visitors  crowd  the  aimuMFraftFestfralmTel  Aviv’s  Dizengoff  Centre 
yesterday.  The  event,  which  includes  stalls  selling  fruit  at  bargain 
prices,  is  to  run  through  Thursday.  (Israel  Sun) 


Settlers’  leaflet  in  Dehaishe: 
Go  build  homes  someplace  else 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Ppst  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Peres  is  to  meet 
the  National  Religious  Party's  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  1 1 :30  this  morning  in  an 
effort  to  son  out  the  NRP-Shas  hag¬ 
gling  over  the  Interior  and  Religious 
Affairs  Ministries. 

Labour  Party  Secretary-General 
Uzi  Baram  and  Energy  Minister 
Mosbe  Sbahal,  who  headed  the 
ministers’  committee  dealing  with 
the  controversy,  are  also  due  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Negotiations  over  the  two  port¬ 
folios  have  been  going  on  for  the  past 
two  months.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Peres  will  make  a  final  decision  to¬ 
day  or  whether  talks  will  continue. 

Shas’s  guiding  Council  of  Tora 
Sages  last  week  gave  Shas  until  the 
middle  of  this  week  to  resolve  the 
issue.  If  Shas  fails  by  then  to  obtain 
either  portfolio,  as  promised  it  by 
the  Likud,  it  must  withdraw  from  the 
government,  the  council  said. 

The  NRP  yesterday  reaffirmed  its 
demand  to  head  both  ministries,  as 


promised  by  the/ 
er.  The  Jerusaler 
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Settlers  from  the  Etzion  bloc  and 
Kiryat  Arba  yesterday  passed  out 
leaflets  in  the  Dehaishe  refugee 
camp  near  Bethlehem  caning  on  the 
residents  to  evacuate  the  camp.  The 
leaflet  said  the  camp  residents 
should  ask  the  government  to  help 
them  buy  land  elsewhere  to  build 
new  homes. 

Security  forces  ejected  the  settlers 
from  the  camp. 

The  Committee  for  Solidarity  with 
Birzeit  University  last  night  issued  a 
statement  calling  the  settlers’  move 
‘'part  of  a  continuing  provocation... 
supported  by  the  authorities,  which 
is  aimed  at  harassing;  and  degrading 
the  inhabitants  of  Dehaishe.  ” 

Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger  of  Hebron 
has  been  holding  a  sit-in  outside 
Dehaishe  for  nearly  a  month  to  pro¬ 
test  what  he  terms  “the  failure  of 
security  policy  in  the  territories." 

Meanwhile,  relative  calm  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  West  Bank,  after  the 
tension  which  accompanied  the 
opening  of  the  Palestinian  National 
Council  in  Amman  last  week  and  the 
clashes  between  supporters  and 
opponents  of  PLO  head  Yasser  Ara¬ 
fat. 

Birzeit  University  nearRamallah, 
the  scene  of  violence  between  pro 
Arafat  students  and  Israeli  soldiers 
in  which  one  student  died  before  the 
PNC  opened,  is  to  remain  voluntari¬ 
ly  dosed  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  PNC  is  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
journ. 

The  adjnmjsfratiqns  ^itheJRan^l- 
■  rah  college  ajKtthe  aKBira  gids  setni- 
naiy  have  also  decided  to  keep  their 
-institutions  dosed  until  the  Amman 
parley  ends,  to  prevent  student  dis¬ 
turbances. 

Bethlehem  University,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  open  this  morning 
after  being  dosed  for  over  a  week 


because  of  student  disturbances. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  an-Najah 
University  in  Nablus  is  also  sche¬ 
duled  to'  reopen.  An-Najah  was 
ordered  closed  three  months  ago  by 
the  rivil  administration,  after  stu¬ 
dents  held  an  exhibit  on  Palestinian 
heritage,  which  induded  anti-Israel 
propaganda. 

A  petrol  bomb  was  tossed  last 
night  at  an  Egged  bus  near  Solo¬ 
mon's  Pools  south  of  Bethlehem, 
Israel  Radio  said.  None  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  hurt,  but  the  bus, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  the  Etzion 
Bloc,  was  damaged  and  its  windows 
broken.  Another  bus  which  passed 
by  picked  up  the  passengers. 

In  another  development,  the  de¬ 
posed  mayor  of  Kaikilya  7  Amin  Nas¬ 
ser.  is  to  stand  trial  in  four  weeks  for 
violating  a  civil  administration  order 
not  to  leave  his  town.  Amin  has  been 
charged  in  the  Lod  Military  Court 
with  going  to  Nablus.  33  kilometres 
from  Kaikilya,  without  permission 
from  the  military  commander  of  the 
area. 

A  petrol  bomb  was  thrown  on 
Saturday  at  the  Tulkarm  office  of 
Salim  Jalad,  a  reporter  for  the  East 
Jerusalem  newspaper  Al-Anba. 
Another  petrol  bomb  was  thrown 
that  evening  at  an  Egged  bus  on  its 
way  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  near 
the  al-Arab  refugee  camp. 

There  were  no  injuries  in  either 
attack.  Security  forces  closed  the 
area  of  the  attack  on  the  bus  and 
searched  for  the  attackers.  '  .... ,  ’ 

'Id  the  villagcbfTaj^a^hcarNab- 
ftis  i  a’  10-year-old  shepherd  boyiwgis 
injured  Friday  when  an  unidentified 
object  exploded  while  he  was  play¬ 
ing  in  a  military  training'  area.  The 
boy  was  flown  by  helicopter  to 
Hadassah  Hospital  in  Jerusalem. 
(Itim) 


Birzeit  wants  W.  German  research  grant 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
BONN.  -  Birzeit  University  has  re¬ 
quested  financial  assistance  from  the 
"West  German  Social  Democratic 
Party’s  Friedrich  Ebert  Foundation. 

The  university  has  asked  for  a 
grant  of  some  $35,000  to  finance 
demographic  research  on  the  West 
Bank. 

The  request  is  presently  under 
consideration,  and  it  is  not  clear 
what  guarantees  could  be  provided 
to  ensure  that  the  research  is  con¬ 


ducted  for  scientific  rather  than  poli¬ 
tical  purposes.  • 

The  West  German  Embassy  in 
Amman  has  advised  the  foundation 
against  sending  a  team  to  file  uni¬ 
versity,  and  has  suggested  that  Ger¬ 
man  staff  members  at  Birzeit  super¬ 
vise  the  research. 

Four  years  ago,  Birzeit  asked  the 
West  German  government  for  some 
$2.3  million  in  aid  for  its  engineering 
faculty.  This  request  was  turned 
down- 


SECRET  PAPERS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

which  was  submitted  yesterday. 

Dennis  Gouldman,  head  of  the 
international  section  in  the  State 
Attorney’s  department,  who  drafted 
Zamir’s  reaction,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  Zamir  had  been  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  New  York  court 
over  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  cabinet’s  original  decision  on  the 
classified  material  in  the  Sabra  and 
Shatilla  affair. 

On  April  8,  1984,  the  cabinet 
ruled  that  an  Israeli  with  suitable 
security  clearance  would  get  the  sec¬ 
ret  papers  and  would  be  authorized 
to  reply  in  writing  to  only  one  ques¬ 
tion:  whether  Time’s  allegations  are 
referred  to  explicitly  or  implicitly  in 
the  secret  annex. 

Since  then,  Zamir 'has  examined 
the  possibility  that  three  Israelis  con¬ 
stituting  an  examining  panel  would 
get  the  documents  and  would  be 
allowed  to  reply  to  a  number  of 
questions  covering  a  somewhat 
broader  range  of  topics.  But  in  his ; 
correspondence  with  the  New  York  r 
court,  nothing  has  yet  been  settled. 

Gouldman  wrote  that  under  the 
Legal  Aid  to  Foreign  States  Law,  the 
attorney-general  has  absolute  dis¬ 
cretion  in  approving  or  refusing  legal 
assistance  where  the  country’s  vital 


interests  are  involved.  The  law  does 
not  give  7ime magazine,  as  a  litigant, 
any  standing  for  the  purpose  of 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  against  the 
attorney-general's  ruling,  be  added. 

With  regard  to  Zamir’s  refusal  to 
let  Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
testify  as  Time  wanted,  Gouldman 
wrote  the  High  Court  that  one  minis¬ 
ter  could  not  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  a  cabinet  colleague  in  a  fore¬ 
ign  court  of  law,  and  bear  witness  to 
his  colleague’s  reputation,  character 
and  past. 

To  force  Bar-Lev  to  appear  under 
such  circumstances  codld  harm  the 
orderly  functioning  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  be  detrimental  to  pubtic 
propriety,  Gouldman  wrote  on 
Zamir's  behalf. 

AS  The  Post  wrote  in  April  this 
year,  quoting  MK  Yosi  Sarid  (no 
friend  of  Sharon):  “A  perusal  of  the 
classified  material  would  be  to  Shar¬ 
on's  advantage  and  to  Time’s  dis¬ 
advantage."  (Sarid  read  the  material 
as  a  member  of  the  Knesset  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Defence  Committee.) 

At  the  April  8  cabinet  session, 
Sharon  demanded  without  success 
that  the  New  York  court  get  file 
classified  material,  because  be  too 
knew  that  it  would  not  bear  out 
Tune's  allegations. 


PAY  RISES 


(Continued  from  ftge  One) 
held  if  necessary ,  he  said. 

Moda’i  stated  that  those  unions 
which  were  scheduled  to  receive  the 
increase  during  the  package-deal 
period  will  get  it  on  schedule.  In  the 
case  of  payments  due  to  be  made 
retroactively,  for  the  months  prior  to 
the  package  deal,  these  will  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  package  deal  period 
and  will  be  linked  as  necessary . 

Moda’i  reached  his  decision  at  a 
meeting  yesterday,  with  those  minis¬ 
ters  dealing  with  talks  with  the  His1 
tadrut.  It  contradicts  his  previous 
stand,  which  was  that  no  wage  in-  - 
crease  would  be  pad  to  public  sector 


employees  during  the  wage-price 
freeze  period. 

At  yesterday's  meeting,  only  De¬ 
puty  Prime  Munster  David  Levy 
proposed  that  the  teachers  also  be 
paid,  fire  supplement,  and  he  was 
outvoted. 

Meanwhile,  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  spokesman  reiterated 
yesterday  that  private  sector  em¬ 
ployers  would  not  consider  any  pay 
increases  during  the  package  deal 
period.  Demands  for.  higher  wages 
would  be  tantamount  to  attempts  to 
sabotage  the  package  deal,  he  said. 
Higher  jjay  would  bring  higher 
prices,  he  added.' 


JDC  allowed  to  opera! 
feeding  stations  in  Etl 


NEW  YORK  (JTA).  -  A  recent 
communique  received  from  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  representative  in 
Ethiopia  said  that  the  overseas  relief 
agency  had  received  permission  to 
operate  feeding  stations  in  the  Gon- 
dar  Region,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  yesterday  by 
JDC  Executive  Vice  President 
Ralph  Goldman. 

The  announcement  said  the  JDC 
has  received  donations  and  pledges 
exceeding  $200,000  since  it  called  for 
contributions  on  October  23.  Half  of 
the  sum  was  committed  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  British  Fund  -  World  Jewish 
relief  of  London. 

The  emergency  famine  campaign 
went  into  high  gear  in  recent  weeks 
in  response  to  a  world  wide  appeal 
by  the  Ethiopian  government. 
According  to  the  JDC,  up  to  half  a 
million  people  in  Gondar,  one  of  the 
four  provinces  especially  hard  hit  by 
a  prolonged  drought,  face  starva¬ 
tion.  The  major  problem,  the  JDC 


reports,  is  getting 
to  the  victims  as  i 
primitive. 

Goldman  staler 
consulting  with  lc 
solve  the  problem 
feeding  stations  ar 
obtain  additional 
distribution  in  Gor 
to  come.  “Meant 
man,  '‘shipments  o( 
supplies,  blankets 
thing  are  being  arr 

The  JDC  begs 
Ethiopia  in  1983 
agreement  with  th 
develop  relief  ar 
projects  in  Gondar 

Within  a  few  mo 
shipped  70  tons  * 
doth  and  medical  s 
$500,000.  At  thesa 
began  assisting  in  a 
me  that  included  : 
clinics  and  develop 
staff  rural  health  sti 


The  flouridation  1 


By  DWORA  BEN  SHALL 

OF  ALL  the  public  health  program¬ 
mes  initiated  in- the  Western,  world 
during  iti&J  last?  quarter-^cehfury, 
none  has-  stirred  so  mnefr  ‘public 
controversy  or  involved  so  much 
emotional  reaction  as  the  flourida¬ 
tion  of  water.  Pro-flouridation 
groups,  induding  most  public  health 
services  and  dental  associations,  de¬ 
cry  public  “laxity"  that  denys  this 
treatment  to  many  areas,  while  anti- 
flouridation  drcles  vociferously 
oppose  it  saying  that  the  whole  idea 
is  “a  utopian  dream  turned  into  a 
nightmare." 

When  fiouridatioD  first  became 
feasible  as  a  preventative  measure,  it 
was  hailed  by  many  as  holding  out 
the  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
tooth  decay  and  other  dental  prob¬ 
lems,  but  although  flouridation  does 
lower  the  incidence  of  tooth  decay  in 
those  whose  teeth  are  developing, 
obviously  children,  it  also  causes 
mottling  of  teeth  and  more  recently 
has  been  implicated  both  in  birth 
defects  and  in  increased  incidence  of 
cancer.  Other  studies  have  linked 
over-oonsumption  of  fionrides  with 
premature  ageing. 

Most  telling  of  the  recent  studies  is 
one  by  the  former  head  of  the 
National  Cancer  Research  Institute 
in  Washington,  who  states  une¬ 
quivocally  that  in  cities  where 
flouridation  has  been  in  use  for  15 
years  or  more,  the  death  rate  from 
cancer  in  people  over  45  is  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  cities  where  there 
is  no  flouridation.  The  same  thing 
has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  birth 
defects,  there  being  a  considerably 
higher  number  in  areas  with 
flouridation  than  in  those  without. 

Although  most  health  authorities 
have  been  made  aware  of  these  sta¬ 
tistics  they,  for  the  most  part,  still 
press  for  flouridation,  as  if  nothing 
had  changed  since  the  idea  first  was 

gut  forward.  New  Zealand,  where 
o initiation  programmes  have  been 
going  the  longest,  recently  imposed 
a  temporary  ban  on  flouridation  and 
asked  for  a  reassessment  of  the 
whole  programme.  Yet  dentists  and 
health  authorities  throughout  the 
world,  and  Israel  is  no  exception, 
amtinue  to  press  for  flouridation  as 
if  its  initiation  were  a  life-savinc 
matter.  61 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  feet 
that  emotional  reactions  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  so  deep  and  so  violent 
that  most  people,  if  they  have  an 
opinion,  at  ail,  are  so  convinced  that 
they  are  right,  that  they  no  longer 

Big  exercise  held  by 
paratroops  in  Negev 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  -  One  Of  the 
fcxgest  IDF  paratroop  drops  in  r£ 
cent  years  was  carried  out  in  the 
N^ev  region  yesterday.  The  exer¬ 
cise  was  by  a  reserve  force  and  was 

m  °€nerai  Staff 

Rav-Ahtf  Mos5e  Levy,  OC  South- 

«n  Connnjnd  Aluf  Moshe  Bar 
?“ef  paratroop  officer 
Tat-Aluf  Yitzhak  Mordechai. 

»  due  to  practise 
night  fighting  soon.  y 


hear  what  the  other 

The  Nazis  decre* 
tion  was  a  Jewish 
teeth  of  the  maste 
Communists  charge 
tion  was  an  imperial 
masses.  Of  course 
ceived  flouridation 
plot  against  the  fre 
one  who  dealt  wit 
been  in  a  state  of  sei 

Once  cancer  exp 
date  or  your  childre  i 
while  the  next,  and  < 
authority  says  “flo 
cancer  or  deformed 
old  prematurely." 
either  side  says,  no 
any  more. 

One  outstanding! 
entire  subject  is  th 
programme  that  su 
medical  treatment, 
could  even  be  dor 
entire  population  w 
nefit  of  one  segmen 
tion.  But,  in  this 
segment  affected  i 
sentiment  rapidly 
thing  else,  and  temp 

No  one  wants  to  ft 
has  neglected  a  chile 
flouridation  will  jn> 
number  of  dental  ca 
ing  teeth,  then  most 
this  is  their  children 
the  same  time .  peopl 
run  a  risk  of  condem 
or  their  children 
ageing,  cancer  or  ti 
parenting  defective  i 

For  this  reason, 
truth  of  the  matter  i 
probably  lies  some1 
the  two  opposing  ca 
tion  of  public  water  s 
one  of  the  great  di 
time.  Certainly  it  is 
requires  further  and  t 
study,  and  that  is  jui 
getting.  Both  sides 
other  is  “raping  th< 
support  their  pre-o 
ions. 

Since  it  is  hard  to 
many  eminent  and  «• 
searchers  could  be 
honest  reports  from 
view,  one  must  assum 
still  many  unanswe 
One  thing,  however 
don’t  know,  and  we  o 
then  caution  is  in  ord 
fiouridate  then  noth! 
that  hasn’t  been  hap} 
e  ratio  ns,  without  our  i 
we  do  fiouridate.  th- 
may  not  be  opening  a 
of  unknown  problems 

British  Jews  i 
for  study  miss 

Jerusalem  Post  Co 
LONDON.  -  Leadir 
the  Board  of  Depu 
Jews  are  to  arrive  in 
start  an  eight-day  stu< 

They  are  schedule 
receptions  by  Preside 
British  Ambassador  I 
attend  the  opening 
Jewry  exhibition  at 
soth  on  Wednesday  ,! 
in  acoHoquhosat  Bis 
ty  tomorrow.- 
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|Iaifa  experts  challenge  Shahah 

‘Clean  air  needn’t  cost  a  fortune’ 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  In  a  direct  challenge  to 
die  Energy  Ministry,  local  experts 
insist  that  Haifa  can  have  lower 
levels  of  air  pollution  without  an 
astronomical  cost. 

.The  regional  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  unit  yesterday  put  forward 
three  alternative  proposals  for  alie- 
r  viating  this  industrial  city’s  chronic 
vjir  pollution  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
quoted  on  Friday  by  Energy  Minis¬ 
ter  Moshe  Sbahal. 

The  minister  asserted  that  it  would 
cost  the  country  S7Q  million  a  year 
•forthe  Haifa  Oil  Refineries  to  comp¬ 
ly  with  an  order  to  prevent  air  pollu¬ 
tion. 

;  But  the  environmental  protection 
■unit  which  is  based  in  Haifa  -  known 
as  having  the  worst  air  in  the  country 
-  has  questioned  Shahal's  figures. 

According  to  its  estimates  even 


the  most  expensive  option -of  burn¬ 
ing  only  low-sulpbur  oil  in  the  re¬ 
fineries  and  in  the  Israel  Electric 
Corporation's  oil-fired  power  sta¬ 
tions  -  would  cost  only  $24  million  a 
year. 

The  cheapest  alternative,  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  sophisticated  early- 
warning  monitor  to  replace  the  ex¬ 
isting  set-up,  would  cost  about  S2 
million .  the  unit  said. 

The  monitor  would  give  advanced 
warning  of  days  when  the  weather 
would  cause  a  build-up  of  gaseous 
emissions  from  the  refineries  and  the 
IECs  Haifa  Bay  power  station. 

The  monitor  station  would  ask  the 
two  plants  to  switch  to  low-sulphur 
fuel  on  these  days,  thereby  reducing 
the  level  of  sulphur-dioxide  emis¬ 
sions.  The  S2m.  price  tag  does  not 
apparently  include  die  cost  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  low-sulphur  fuel. 

The  third  alternative  proposed  by 


.the  unit  is  for  the  installation  of 
advanced  anti-pollution  equipment 
at  the  plants  themselves.  Tins  equip¬ 
ment.  says  the  unit .  is  available  in  all 
developed  countries  and  costs  be¬ 
tween  $7m.  and  520m..  which  is  a 
fraction  of  the  running  and  develop¬ 
ment  costs  of  the  IEC  and  the  OO 
Refineries. 

In  reply,  the  Energy  Minister 
spokesman  said  the  ministry  is  just  as 
keen  to  reduce  air  pollution  in  Haifa, 
provided  the  methods  used  do  not 
harm  the  nation's  economy. 

“There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
solve  this  problem  and  the  minister  is 
willing  to  explore  all  of  them  with  the 
municipality,  the  Interior  Ministry 
and  o tiler  parties  involved.  All  it 
takes  is  an  open  mind  and  plenty  of 
good  will,  which  the  minister  himself 
has.  He  is  looking  forward  to  further 
discussions  with  the  various  parties 
on  this  matter.”  the  spokesman  said. 


,  Singers,  doctor  suspected  of  tax  evasion 


*  Two  Tel  Aviv  wedding  hail  singers  suspected  of  failing 
N  to  report  thousands  of  dollars  of  income  to  income  tax 
tc  authorities  were  released  on  bail  yesterday  by  the  Tel 
ai  Aviv  Magistrates  Court. 

'r  1  The  two.  Avner  Gadasi  and  Rahamim  Danur.  were 
arrested  by  tax  men  while  they  were  appearing  in  Tel 
Aviv  wedding  balls.  Income  tax  investigators  said  Gadasi 
is  a  top  singer  and  that  Danur  is  a  well-known  singer  and 
band  leader. 

Meanwhile,  an  Arad  dermatologist  suspected  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  file  reports  to  value  added  tax  authorities  and  of 
violating  foreign  currency  regulations  was  released  on 
IS900.000  bail  yesterday  by  the  Beersheba  Magistrates 
Court. 

Dr.  Rafael  Shimshoni.  40.  practises  both  in  Arad  and 


at  the  Galei-Zobar  Hotel  at  the  Dead  Sea.  Police  say 
they  found  13.000  Swiss  francs  and  smaller  amounts  of 
other  foreign  currency  in  Shimshoni's  house  in  a 'Search 
last  Friday. 

A  Customs  and  VAT  Department  representative  said 
m  court  yesterday  that  since  1979  Shimshoni  has  treated 
foreign  patients  at  the  Dead  Sea  and  been  paid  in  foreign 
currency,  for  which  he  wrote  no  receipts  and  which  he 
did  not  report  to  VAT  authorities.  Shimshoni  admitted 
in  court  that  he  had  sent  money  abroad. 

Shimshoni’s  solicitor  said  he  is  a  foreign  citizen. 

Id  another  .development,  income  tax  men  spent  many 
hours  yesterday  stationed  at  the  Motza  junction  outside 
Jerusalem,  stopping  taxis  and  taking  down  information 
on  the  drivers.  (Itim) 


Row  over  control  of  TAPline 


"  .  i  By  AARON  SITTNER 
~  •  7  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  full-fledged  battle  is  shaping  up 
•for  control  of  the  disused  TAPline 
Sail  pipeline  running  through  the 
Golan  Heights.  Vying  for  the  40 
kilometres  of  conduit  within  Israeli- 
held  territory  are  Mekorot.  the 
national  water  company,  and  the 
local  Union  of  Golan  Heights  Water 
Leagues. 

.  ‘Water  leagues,  operating 
throughout  Israel,  are  cooperative 
ventures  by  neighbouring  kibbutzim 
pr'moshavim  which  for  reasons  of 
cpst  and  efficiency  prefer  to  develop 
their  own  water  resources  rather 
than  depend  on  Mekorot  TAPline 
sfands  for  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline, 
built  between  1945  and  1950  by 
ARAMCO,  the  Arabian- American 
Oil  Company  composed  of  such  pet¬ 
roleum  giants  as  Mobil.  Socal,  Tex- 
fc-pp  and  Exxon.  The  1,600- 
Htometre-Iong  pipeline  has  been 
one  of  the  major  supply  routes  for 
Persian, Gulf  oil  to  foe  west,  with  a 
pumping  capacity  of 465 ,000  barrels 
a  day. 


Both  Mekorot  and  the  Golan 
leagues  have  the  same  plans  for  the 
Israeli-held  sector  of  TAPline:  to 
clean  out  the  ofl  residue,  apply  a 
protective  inner  coating,  and  begin 
using  the  line  as  a  water  carrier  to 
connect  Golan  reservoirs  and  Lake 
Kinneret.  In  addition,  the  downhfll 
flow  of  water  would  drive  power 
generating  turbines,  with  any  over¬ 
flow  discharges  going  towards  irriga¬ 
tion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fray  is  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  and  Infrastruc¬ 
ture.  A  ministry  spokesman  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday.  “Tech¬ 
nically  TAPline  belongs  to  our 
ministry  since  the  foreign  company 
that  has  operated  it  closed  its  offices 
in  Israel  about  two  years  ago,  and 
ceased  pumping  oil.” 

The  last  few  p ampin gs  of  oil 
through  TAPline  were  Saudi  crude 
destined  for  Lebanon.  The  very  last 
streams  sent  through  were  intended 
jnaialy  as-preservative,  measures,  to  - 
keep  the  conduit  from  drying  up  and  ! 
cracking,  the  spokesman  said.  -.•••• 

A  few  months  ago  the  ministry 


Woman  concealed  heroin  in  her  body 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Some  100 
grams  of  heroin  -  enough  to  produce 
2,500  individual  doses  -  has  been 
found  concealed  in  the  body  of  a 
Haifa  woman.  Police  estimated  the 
street  value  of  the  drug  at  $20,000. 

The  woman,  25,  was  arrested  on 
her  arrival  from  abroad  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  last  week- 
investigators  found  nothing  in  her 
luggage.  But  suspecting  that  she  was 


concealing  drugs  in  her  body,  they 
won  a  15-day  remand  order  from  a 
magistrates’  court  judge.  The  judge 
also  authorized  a  gynecological  ex¬ 
amination.  bu.t  only  if  the  suspect 
consented. 

She  refused  to  do  this  for  several 
days,  although  she  showed  signs  of 
drowsiness  which  raised  fears  for  her 
health.  Yesterday  she  voluntarily  ex¬ 
tracted  the  drug  from  her  body. 


Two  Indicted  for  $300,000  con  game 


'-TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  local  attor¬ 
ney  who  allegedly  helped  bilk  an 
Amsterdam  family  of  at  least 
$300,000  was  indicted  in  district 
court  here  yesterday  for  extortion, 
fraud  and  forgery.  The  court 
ordered  Alexander  Cos  tin  held  until 
the  end  of  his  trial. 

Costin’s  alleged  partner  in  con¬ 
ning  the  Barzilai  family,  2S-year-old 
Bari  Margalit  of  Ramat  Hasharon, 
was  indicted  yesterday  for  conspir¬ 
ing  to  commit  fraud,  forgery,  and 
receiving  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences. 

According  to  the  charge  sheet,  in 
1979  Margalit  met  the  Barzilai  fami¬ 
ly.  who  are  former  residents  of  Israel 
and  now  own  a  restaurant  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  Under  Costin's  directions, 
./  >largalit  told  the  family  stories  ab¬ 
out  his  father's  wealth  and  a  legal 


battle  with  his  sister,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  $300,000  from  the  Bar- 
zilais  over  three  years, the  prosecu¬ 
tor  said. 

The  money  was  allegedly  transfer¬ 
red  to  a  bank  account  in  the  two 
men’s  names. 

Judge  Aryeh  Even-Ari,  who 
heard  the  request  to  remand  Costin, 
said  the  evidence  gained  in  the  police 
investigation  indicates  a  planned 
fraud  which  used  “a  cover  story 
taken  from  fairty  tales,  and  de¬ 
pended  on  the  naivete  and/or  stupid¬ 
ity”  of  complainant  Doris  Barzilai. 

Costin’s  defence  attorneys  pre¬ 
sented  a  document  which  they  said 
“completely  disproves  50  per  cent  of 
the  facts  in  the  indictment. ”  But 
after  examining  the  document,  the 
judge  said  it  proved  only  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  accused's  denials. 


IS10,000  in  damages  for  pushing  his  mother 


BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  -  A  25  year- 
old  local  resident  was  found  guilty 
yesterday  in  magistrate's  court  of 
assaulting  his  mother,  and  was  given 
a  two-month  suspended  jail  sentence 


and  ordered  to  pay  her  IS 10,000  in 
damages.  « 

Claude  Zeitun  was  convicted  of 
throwing  a  fork  at  his  mother  and 
pushing  her  last  February. 


O 


shaare  zedek  medical  center 

greets  all  guests 

attending  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 

Marianne  and  Eddy  J.M.  FtorQn 
Cardiology  Pavilion 

endowed  by 

"The  Hotel  and  Travel  Industry  Division 
of  The  American  Committee  for  Shaare  Zedek  Metficel  Center 
The  Medical  Center  exends  a  hearty  welcome 
to  its  overseas  guests 

Mr.  EddyJ-M.  Rorifo 

General  Manager,  Vista  International  Hotel,  New  York 

and  Mrs.  Horijn 

Mr.  HartmutStauss 

Regional  Vice-president  and  Managing  Director, 

Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  York 

-  aid  Mrs.  Stauss 

Mr.  Fred  G.Peelen 

Regional  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Hotel  Inter-Continental,  New  York 

and  Mk.  Michele  Ofir 

National  Director  of  Special  Projects,  American  Committee 


entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Golan  water  leagues  union  under 
which  the  latter  would  not  only  dean 
and  renovate  TAPline  bat  also  plan 
and  build  several  wind-powered 
electric  power-generating  stations 
capable  of  producing  a  steady  supply 
of  two  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Yitzhak  Oked  adds: 

Shmuel  Kelem,  chairman  of 
Mekorot's  staff  committee,  told  The 
Post  last  night:  “For  us.  the  TAPline 
issue  is  a  casus  belli.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  our  company,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  country's  water 
supply,  agree  to  have  the  Golan 
settlements  get  hold  of  TAPline.  We 
have  made' our  position  dear  in 
telegrams  to  Agriculture  Minister 
Arye  Nehamkin  and  Energy  Minis¬ 
ter  Moshe  Shahal.” 

Kelem  added  that  his  staff  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  meet  on  Wednesday  to 
dedde  on  a  possible  strike  call  to 
Mekorot's  4. COO  workers  if  the  Ener¬ 
gy  Ministry  'does  not  abrogate'!  its 
agreement  with  the  -Union  of  Golan 
Heights  Water  Leagues. 


Hefetz’s  replacement 
goes  on  trial  today 

PET AH  TTKVA  (Itim).  -  The  disci¬ 
plinary  hearing  of  Chief  Superinten¬ 
dent  Moshe  Friedman,  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Tel  Aviv  police  cen¬ 
tral  unit,  is  to  open  this  morning  at 
the  police  disciplinary  court  here. 

The  proceedings  will  be  heard  by 
Commander  Yitzhak  Eien.  Assis¬ 
tant  Commander  Meir  Rosenberg 
and  Chief  Superintendent  Ya'acov 
Ganot. 

Friedman,  who  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  pending  the  hearing,  was 
replacing  Assistant  Commander 
Assaf  Hefetz  as  head  of  the  central 
unit,  and  is  charged  inter  alia  with 
having  ties  with  a  “controversial  fi¬ 
gure.”  ' 

Hefetz  was  fined  IS50.000  earlier 
this  month  for  leaking  police  in¬ 
formation  to  journalists  and  has 
since  been  reassigned. 


Soviet  refusenik  sends 
letter  to  Chernenko 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Former  Prisoner  of 
Zion  Lev  Albert  has  sent  a  letter  to 
Soviet  President  Chernenko  asking 
him  to  decide  on  the  matter  of 
Albert’s  security  classification, 
which  is  being  used  as  a  pretext  by 
authorities  to  refuse  him  an  exit  visa. 

Thb  was  reported  here  yesterday 
by  the  Public  Council  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

In  a  related  development.  25  Jew¬ 
ish  activists  from  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  have  cabled  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
and  the  prosecutor  general  to  protest 
against  the  arrest  and  disappearance 
of  activist  Michael  Tchebin,  of  Odes- 


DELEGATION.  -  A  Rakah  delega¬ 
tion  led  by  MK  Meir  Winer  yester¬ 
day  left  for  Poland  for  a  one-week 
visit  at  the  invitation  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party. 
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Galilee  Tours 

Jerusalem,  Tel.  24*858 
Tel  Aviv.  229819.  221372 
Details  at  all  travel  agents 


Motorists  urged  to  ‘belt  up,’ 
even  within  tity  boundaries 


New  course  to  prepare  girls 
for  high-tech  army  service 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

“Klik-klak,”  a  week-long  road 
safety  campaign,  got  undo:  way 
yesterday. 

Volunteers  from  the  various  road 
safety  organizations  are  fanning  out 
across  the  country,  in  a  campaign  to 
persuade  motorists  within  city  limits 
to  buckle  their  seat  belts,  even 
though  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Televirion  commercials  for  the 
campaign  are  befog  paid  for  by  a 
Canadian  benefactor  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous,  and  a  mobile 
“persuader,"  a  contraption  that 
stimulates  a  low-speed  collision,  is 
also  being  used  to  demonstrate  foe 
effectiveness  of  the  seat  belt. 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  is 
expected  to  deddeshortly  whether  to 
make  the  wearing  of  seat  belts  com¬ 
pulsory  inside  city  limits.  Regula¬ 
tions  introduced  in  1975  apply  only 
to  drivers  and  front-seat  passengers 
on  intenrrban  roads. 

At  a  Tel  Aviv  press  conference 
yesterday.  Road  Safety  Administra¬ 
tion  head  Moshe  Amlxav  said  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  matter  will  begin  this 
week -He  felt  the  regulations  should 
be  extended  because  although 
motorists  travel  more  slowly  within 
city  limits,  seat  belts  can  still  save 
lives  and  reduce  injury. 

Amirav  said  some  70  deaths  and 
2.000  serious  injuries  were  pre¬ 
vented  fry  the  use  of  seat  belts  last 


year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Knesset’s  sub¬ 
committee  on  road  safety  is  to  hold 
its  first  meeting  today.  It  aims  to 
institute  measures  to  halve  the  num¬ 
ber  of  road  accidents. 

Chairman  Uriel  Linn  said  yester¬ 
day  that  foods  for  these  measures 
should  come  from  an  additional  tax 
on  gasoline.  At  present  there  is  a  22 
per  cent  tax  on  gasoline,  and  this 
should  be  increased  to  26  per  cent, 
he  said.  The  extra  4  per  cent,  will 
bring  in  about  $36  million  per  year, 
be  said. 

Linn  proposes  to  increase  foe 
number  of  traffic  policemen  from 
300  to  2,000. 

He  also  proposes  stiff er  fines  and 
revoking  the  licences  of  drivers  com¬ 
mitting  serious  traffic  offences.  He 
claims  the  last  five  years’  statistics 
show  that  5  per  cent  of  drivers 
caused  about  30  per  cent  of  acci¬ 
dents . 

■  He  also  proposes  tougher  driving 
tests,  including  medical  examina¬ 
tions. 

Another  proposal  is  to  unite  under 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  the  various 
bodies  dealing -witiwoad  .accidents 
and  their  prevention. 

Linn  is  also  confident  that  if  250 
dangerous  spots  in  different  parts  of 
•  the  country  are  made  safer  and  220 
kilometres  of  dangerous  roads  are 
improved,  there  will  be  a  significant 
fall  is  the  number  of  road  accidents. 


By  CLAN  CHAIM 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

ASHDOD.  -  A  familiar  enlistment 
poster  used  to  beckon  12th-graders 
with  the  slogan,  “The  best  go  to 
aviation,”  with  “best”  in  the  mascu¬ 
line  form.  A  new  poster,  in  the 
feminine  gender,  now  declares: 
“The  best  go  to  technology.” 

This  sign  of  the  times  was  one 
message  received  here  yesterday  by 
about  150  senior  high-school  girls  at 
the  organizing  conference  of  the 
Ashdod  Pilot  Project,  an  experiment 
in  pre-enlistment  technological 
education  for  girls. 

Initiated  by  the  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  vocational  training 
division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs,  the  project  is  also 
sponsored  by  the  Ashdod  Munici¬ 
pality.  the  Israel  Defence  Forces 
Women’s  Corps,  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  Ashdod  College  of 
Technology  and  Elta  Electronic  In¬ 
dustries. 

The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  con¬ 
vince  I2th-grade  girls  that  training  in 
high-technology  skills  will  serve 
them  well  before,  during  and  after 


their  military  service. 

Asbdod  was  chosen  for  the  Pilot 
Project  because  of  the  interest  of 
Mayor  Arye  Azuiai,  a  former  high 
school  principal;  the  availability  of 
the  Ashdod  College  of  Technology; 
and  the  willingness  of  Elta  to  lure 
project  graduates  after  the  army. 

Pupils  who  enrol  in  the  project  will 
begin  their  training  at  the  Ashdod 
College  of  Technology  after  they 
complete  their  matriculation  exams 
next  August  or  September.  They  will 
defer  their  entry  into  the  army  by  six 
months,  but  will  serve  an  additional 
half-year  in  the  army. 

As  the  crowd  of  girls  dispersed 
after  the  conference,  varied  reac¬ 
tions  were  overheard,  ranging  from. 
“They’ve  got  to  be  kidding.”  to  “My 
parents  would,  never  let  me,”  to  “I 
think  it’s  a  great  idea.” 

Sgts.  Nurit  and  Oriy,  Air  Force 
electronics  experts  about  to  com¬ 
plete  their  service,  smiled  at  the 
younger  girls' reaction. 

“We  were  also  a  little  hesitant  at 
first.”  said  Nurit.  “But  we  learned 
electronics  in  the  IDF  and  now  we're 
about  to  consider  some  very  good 
job  offers." 


Damage  suit  over  broken  sidewalk  in  TA 


TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  -  A  local  woman 
yesterday  sued  the  municipality  for 
damages  in  a  fall  she  took  on  a 
broken  sidewalk  in  1982. 

Zippo ra  Abuksis,  in  her  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  district  court,  said  that 
she  was  walking  on  Derech  Hanit- 
zachon  when  she  tripped  over  a  bole 
in  the  sidewalk,  fell  and  broke. her 
elbow. 

She  said  that  after  several  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  elbow,  she  now  has  a  32 
per  cent  disability.  She  demanded 
damages  of  IS100.000,  plus  any  addi¬ 
tional  sum  which  the  court  may 
judge  proper. 


"  The  municipality  has  yet  to  file  its 
defence. 

Meanwhile,  in  Haifa,  a  54-year- 
old  man  sued  a  local  factory  for 
damages  after  sustaining  brain  dam¬ 
age  in  a  frill  from  a  warehouse  roof. 
Valerian  Shmuelevitz  told  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  that  he  was  repairing  a 
.  drainpipe  on  the  Petrochemicals  In¬ 
dustry  building  in  January  1983 
when  he  slipped  on  a  loose  tile  and 
fell  10  metres. 

However,  a  defence  attorney  told 
the  court  that  the  company  was  not 
negligent.  It  was  the  plaintiff's  own 
carelessness  which  caused  the  acci¬ 
dent,  the  defence  said. 


Elec.  Carp,  workers  to  get  pay  refund 


begm^etirse ia  Gaza  '  ^ 

GAZA  (Itim).  -  Tfrie  first  course  for  j  ranting  officers  from. bbth  th&areas 
police  officerefrom  the  areas  opened  and  Israel.'  ' 

here  yesterday  at  the  police 

academy.  During  the  course,  the  In  the  past,  only  ranks  and 
candidates  from  Judea.  Samaria  and  sergeants  from  foe  areas  have  stu- 
Gaza  are  to  hear  lectures  from  high-  died  at  foe  academy. 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
HAIFA.  -  Israel  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion  employees  are  to  be  refimded 
the  IS7,000  that  was  deducted  from 
their  November  salaries.  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  learned  yesterday. 

The  workers  agreed  to  foe  deduc-  • 
ticin  last  week  after  foe  government 
rifled  that  they  had  been  overpaid 
the  previous  two  months. 

The  “error”  arose  from  a  pay  rise 
gfreBrierAhe  employees &rp0ut?9f  a  : 
hack-3Dosork  agreement  that  ended 
fheiiLwedcbtongstrikemJulyL'  «> fi. 

The  Treasury  later  declared  that 
foe  7.500  corporation  employees 
had  received  too  much  money,  be¬ 
cause  foe  increment  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  gross  salary,  instead  of 


their  basic  wages. 

Nowit  appears  that  foe  agreement 
between  the  workers,  corporation 
management,'  and  foe  Ministries  of 
Finance  and  Energy  to  return  part  of 
foe  rise  was  merely  an  “exercise  in 
paperwork.” 

The  corporation  management  is 
now  looking  for  a  way  to  return  foe 
money  to  foe  workers  again  by  some 

othenajeaps,.. - _ -  - 

-  Tfe^r&ai^&iat’tlifederisftti 
to- -refund. foe.  jstsney  ms.  rubber 
stamped  .atifoe.feaC'Wftelc’sjKnpora- 
tion  board  meeting,  despite  protests 
from  some  members. 

The  corporation's  spokesman 
yesterday  refused  to  confirm  the 
renort. 
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’’Solar”  and  Kerosene  for  home  heating 


SONOCHOM.  Winter  warmth  from  SonoL  Here  are  just  aftwteasons  why: 
■  24-hour  ordering  serviced Speedy  delivery 
■  Maximum  precision —every  tanker  prints  out  the  meter  reading. 
SONOCHOM.  (M  us  today.  Well  be  tee  right  away. 
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RanatCm 
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RsnbLlod 


08-229268 
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Cairo  denies  plan  to  attack 

Egypt’s  army  poised 
to  invade,  Libya  says 


ROME  (AP).  -  Libya  yesterday 
claimed  that  neighbouring  Egypt 
had  put  its  armed  forces  on  max¬ 
imum  alert  in  preparation  for  an 
attack  against  Libya.  Egyptian 
sources  said  there  was  an  alert  but 
denied  any  invasion  plans. 

The  Libyan  charge  comes  a  week 
after  Egypt  claimed  it  foiled  a  Li¬ 
byan  plot  to  assassinate  a  former 
pbyan  prime  minister  living  in  exile 
in  Egypt.  The  two  nations,  which 
have  no  diplomatic  relations,  have 
been  engaged  in  an  increasingly  bit¬ 
ter  war  of  words  since  then. 

Libya’s  official  Jana  news  agency, 
monitored  in  Rome,  said  Abduls- 
salam  Treiki,  Libya's  foreign  minis¬ 
ter,  had  sent  a  message  to  Arab 
League  Secretary-General  ChedU 
Klibi  informing  him  “that  Egyptian 
forces  bad  been  put  on  maximum 
alert  along  Jamahiriyah's  (Libya's) 
borders  as  a  prelude  to  attack  Jama- 
hiriyah.”  ■ 

Jana  said  Treiki  pointed  out  that 
Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
held  an  “extraordinary  meeting"  on 
Saturday  with  his  military  leaders 
“within  the  framework  of  preparing 
for  aggression." 

It  said  Treiki  had  asked  in  his 
message,  sent  on  Saturday,  that  the 


League  secretary-general  inform 
other  Arab  nations  of  the  threat 
“before  it  is  too  late,  in  accordance 
with  the  Arab  pact  for  mutual  de¬ 
fence.” 

Informed  sources  close  to  the 
Egyptian  government  told  the 
Associated  Press  in  Cairo  that  the 
Mubarak  meeting  was  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Libya,  but  that  attacking  a 
neighbouring  country  was  not  part  of 
Egypt's  policy. 

The  sources,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  also  said  that  Egyptian 
armed  forces  have  been  on  max¬ 
imum  alert  since  last  week,  when 
Egypt  uncovered  the  assassination 
plot  against  Abdel -Hamid  Bakoush. 

Two  Britons  and  two  Maltese  men 
were  arrested  for  the  alleged  plot. 

Libya  initially  claimed  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  a  success.  But  Egyptian 
officials  said  they  had  tricked  Libya 
into  believing  that,  and  then 
Bakoush  held  a  news  conference  to 
prove  he  was  alive. 

Egypt,  with  a  population  of  47 
million,  has  an  armed  force  of 
447.000,  more  than  seven  times  the 
size  of  Libya's  60,000-man  military 
in  a  population  of  3.5  million. 

The  two  Arab  nations  share  a 
1.086-kilometre  desert  border. 


Uruguayans  go  to  the  polls 
to  end  military  regime 

MONTEVIDEO  (AP).  -  Citizens 
across  Uruguay  voted  yesterday  in 
the  first  elections  in  13  years,  picking 
civilian  leaders  to  replace  the  current 
military  regime  and  restore  a  once- 
heralded  democratic  tradition. 

A  critically  ailing  economy  is  seen 
as  the  prime  factor  in  the  military's 
derision  to  give  up  power.  The  coun¬ 
try.  sandwiched  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  has  been  suffering  from 
economic  stagnation  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

First  results  were  expected  at  10 
p.m.  (3  a.m.  today  in  Israel). 

An  estimated  two  million  people 
were  expected  to  cast  ballots  to  pick 
a  new  president,  vice  president,  30- 
member  senate,  99-seat  house  of 
representatives  and  many  local  offi¬ 


cials,  including  the  chief  administra¬ 
tors  of  Uruguay’s  19  departments,  or 
provinces.  The  new  leaders  are  to 
assume  power  March  1. 

The  military  seized  power  in  June 
1973,  shattering  a  century-old  tradi¬ 
tion  of  stable  democracy  that  bad 
earned  Uruguay  the  nickname  “the 
Switzerland  of  South  America." 

Military  leaders  say  the  coup  was 
necessary  to  wipe  out  leftist  terror¬ 
ism  and  end  the  student  and  labour 
unrest  then  plaguing  the  country. 

The  candidates  of  the  two  tradi¬ 
tional  political  parties  -  Julio  San- 
guinetti  of  the  Colorado  Party  and 
Alberto  Zurnaran  of  the  National .  or 
Blanco,  Party  -  were  seen  by  local 
pollsters  as  the  front  runners  in  the 
10-man  race  for  president. 


Grenades  hit 
UJS.  Embassy 
in  Lisbon 

LISBON  ( AP).  -  Four  60- mm.  mor¬ 
tar  grenades  were  fired  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Lisbon  early  yesterday. 

slightly  damaging  three’  embassy 
vehicles,  a  spokesman  said.  No  one 
was  injured. 

Police  said  they  believed  the  gre¬ 
nades  were  fired  from  a  passing 
vehicle.  Three  exploded  inside  the 
embassy  grounds  and  the  fourth  on 
the  sidewalk  outside  the  perimeter 
wall. 

The  radical  Urban  guerrilla  group 

claimed  responsibility. 

Security  measures  at  the  embassy 
had  been  increased  following  an 
attempt  to  fire  two  bazooka  gre¬ 
nades  at  the  embassy  complex  on 
October  27. 

Police  then  discovered  the  two 
grenades  mounted  in  steel  tubes  on  a 
wooden  ramp  ‘about  100  metres 
outside  the  embassy. 

Police  bomb-disposal  experts  who 
dismantled  the  device  said  it  had 
failed  to  go  off  because  of  faulty 
wiring.  A  leftist  extremist  group 
known  as  the  Popular  Forces  of 
April  25  ( FP-25 )  said  it  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  attempted  bazooka 
attack. 

The  group,  named  after  the  date 
of  the  1974  military  coup  that  ended 
48  years  of  right-wing  dictatorship, 
has  been  heid  responsible  for  12 
politically  motivated  slayings  since 
1980. 


Pope  Invites  world’s 
young  people  to  Rome 

VATICAN  CITY  (AP).  -  Pope 
John  Paul  IT  yesterday  invited  young 
people  ••from  all  over  the  world  to 
come  to  Rome  for  a  meeting  with  the 
pope"  a  week  before  Easter  next 
year. 

"As  is  known,  1985  will  be  the 
International  Youth  Year."  the  pon¬ 
tiff  told  an  estimated  30.000  pilgrims 
and  tourists  gathered  in  St.  Peter's 
Square.  “The  church  must  give  an 
original  witness  and  contribution 
together  with  all  the  young  people 
who  have  found  Christ. 

“I  thus  would  like  to  invite  young 
people  from. all  over  the  world  to 
come  to  Rome  for  a  meeting  with  the 
pope  at  the  beginning  of  Holy 
Week.”  the  pontiff  said. 
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inform  you 


For  .the  winter  season  1984-1 98 5rTaram  flights  between  Bucharest  and  Tel  Aviv  will 
operate  according  to  the  following  schedule:  ;  ~  “  v  • 


Route 

Day 

.Departure 

time 

Arrival 

time 

Flight 

.  Type  of  aircraft 

Buchanest- 

TelAviv 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

19.45 

14.55 

22.15 

17.20 

RO  245 
R0245 

BAC 1-2  2  400  Series 
BAC  1-12  500  Series 

TelAviv- 

Bucbarest 

Wednesday 

Friday 

06.50 

10.00 

09.15 

12.30 

RO  246 
R0246 

BAC  1-11 400  Series 
BAC  1-11  500  Series 

Tarom  flights  give  convenient  connections  through  Bucharest,  from  Athens,  Berlin. 
Lisbon,  New  York,  'Wanna  to  Tel  Aviv  and  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Bangkok,  Berlin,  Moscow,  New 
York,  Singapore,  Vienna,  Zurich. 


■  t .'-U  -Y.V.  M 

For  detuned  information,  please  contact  the  Tarom  office  in  Tel  Aviv, 

1  Ben  Yehuda  Street,  TeL  03-662030, 

(Monday  08.30-13.30;  16.30-18.30;  Thursday  08.30-13.30) 

A  large  Sleet  and  proven  reliable  service! 


«• 

s 
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4  die,  18  wounded  as  police 
battle  Philippine  gunmen 


ZAMBOANGA  CITY.  Philippines 
(AP).  -  Four  people  were  killed  and 
18  Others  were  wounded  as  soldiers 
exchanged  automatic  weapons  fire 
yesterday  with  followers  of  a  .suspect 
in  the  assassination  of  Zamboanga 
mayor  Cesar  Climaco.  authorities 
.said. 

Soldiers  stopped  and  searched 
vehicles  and  people  walking  on  the 
streets  of  Zamboanga  as  a  colonel 
negotiated  with  followers  of  Rizai 
Alih  for  the  release  of  about  20 
children  the  armed  group  was  hold¬ 
ing  hostage  in  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing. 

Among  those  confirmed  killed 
were  a  soldier,  a  bystander,  one  of 
Alih's  men.  and  a  military  nurse  hit 
by  a  bullet  as  she  attended  to  a 
wounded  soldier  at  the  heigjbt  of  the 
two-hour  shootout. 

At  least  six  soldiers  and  12  civi¬ 
lians  were  wounded  in  the  crossfire. 

More  than  500  troops  —  from  the 
marines,  army,  and  Philippine  con¬ 
stabulary  -  and  police  backed  by 
three  armoured  personnel  carriers 
ringed  the  two-storey  apartment 


building  as  Zamboanga  constabul¬ 
ary  commander  Lt.  Col.  Jesus  Guer- 
zon  negotiated  with  Alih's  men  in¬ 
side  the  building. 

Officials  would  not  say  what  the 
group  wanted. 

Alih  is  a  brother  of  Abdurasal 
Alih.  a  former  Zamboanga  police 
lieutenant  who  was  killed  last  month 
in  an  ambush  at  a  checkpoint  man¬ 
ned  by  militiamen  near  Climaco  "s 
house  in  another  part  of  the  city.  864 . 
kilometres  southeast  of  Manila. 

Climaco.  a  sharp-tongued  man 
who  often  denounced  military  and 
police  abuses,  had  reportedly  ex¬ 
pressed  fears  that  Alih's  armed  fol¬ 
lowers  would  blame  him  for  the 
still-unsolved  killing  of  the  police¬ 
man.  He  was  killed  November  14. 

The  official  Philippine  news  agen¬ 
cy  described  tbe  group  holed  up  in 
the  apartment  building  as  among  the 
suspects  in  the  Climaco  slaying. 

A  military  source  said  scores  of 
marines  assaulted  the  building  after 
the  military  got  word  that  Rizai  Alih 
had  brought  an  undetermined  num¬ 
ber  of  armed  men  inside. 


N.  Korea  demands  apology 
for  border  shooting  incident 


SEOUL.  South  Korea  (AP).  - 
North  Korea  yesterday  demanded 
that  the  U.S.  and  South  Korea 
apologize,  and  severely  punish  the 
“criminals"  who  killed  three  North 
Koreans  in  a  border  shootout  last 
week. 

A  North  Korean  broadcast  moni¬ 
tored  in  Tokyo  also  demanded  the 
return  of  the  Soviet  national  who 
fled  through  Panmunjom  to  South 
Korea  on  Friday,  touching  off  the 
shooting. 

The  broadcast,  which  came  on  the 
eve  of  a  meeting  by  the  Korean 
Military  Armistice  Commission  on 
the  site  of  the  shootout,  declared 
that  “if  the  U.S.  imperialists  persist 
in  aggression  and  provocation 
against  us,"  they  would  be  held 
“responsible  for  the  ensuing  con¬ 
sequences.” 


One  South  Korean  soldier  was 
also  killed,  and  one  American  sol¬ 
dier  and  one  North  Korean  were 
wounded  in  the  exchange  of  fire. 

Tbe  UN  command  said  the  shoot¬ 
ing  began  when  Soviet  language  stu¬ 
dent  Vasiliy  Yakovlevich  Matuok. 
23,  broke  away  from  a  tour  group 
and  fled  south  “voluntarily  and  of  his 
own  volition.”  with  six  North  Ko¬ 
rean  soldiers  in  pursuit,  firing  their 
pistols.  Other  North  Korean  guards 
joined  in. until  there  were  about  30, 
the  command  said. 

North  Korea  said  the  student  mis¬ 
takenly  wandered  too  dose  to  the 
demarcation  line  between  north  and 
south,  and  a  North  Korean  guard 
trying  to  hqjp  him  was  shot  by  UN 
guards.  Then,  it  said.  South  Korean 
and  American  soldiers  dragged  the 
student  across  the  line. 


‘Pravda’  explains  reversal 
on  arms  talks  with  the  U.S. 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Pravda  yester¬ 
day  explained  Moscow's  decision  to 
begin  new  arms-control  talks  with 
the  U.S.  as  both  a  continuation  of 
the  detente  of  the  1970s  and  a  chance 
for  Washington  to  reverse  the  poli¬ 
ces  of  Ronald  Reagan's  fust  term. 
Making  the  firef  public  comment 

%  Afriow?*  “ 


In  a  foreword  to  a  book  of  his 
speeches  published  in  Vienna  last 
Wednesday,  a  day  before  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  talks  were  announced.  Cher¬ 
nenko  strongly  adoveated  detente  as 
“the  natural  state”  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  countries. 

Pravda  analyst  Nikolai  Prozhogjn 


dh  Tbur&ayYffiomccflK'nJdfhew:f  repeated  this ,  sayi/?g shpiyr “Theftp 


U.S.-Soviet  talks,  the  Communist 
Party  daily  carefully  avoided  sug¬ 
gesting  Moscow  has  abandoned  pre¬ 
vious  positions  on  disarmament. 

Instead,  it  adapted  a  statement 
made  last  week  by  President  Kon¬ 
stantin  Chernenko  presenting  the 
new  talks  as  pursuing  the  detente 
espoused  by  his  mentor,  the  late 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 


-Soviet  Union  is  firmly  sticking  to  it§ 
principled  line,  no  matter  how  cbre*i 
-plicated  the  turns  of  international 
policy  are." 

Western  diplomats  said  Pravda 
arguments  seem  intended  to  explain 
to  Soviets  why  Moscow  will  negoti¬ 
ate  with  an  administration  constant¬ 
ly  resiled  in  the  press  in  the  past 
vear. 


Bodies  of  tortured  youths 
found  in  mass  grave  in  Peru 


AYACUCHO.  Peru  (AP).  -  A 
judge  on  Sarurday  ordered  autopsies 
on  the  bodies  of  10  youths  found  in  a 
mass  grave  near  Ayacucho  in  south¬ 
ern  Peru  where  government  troops 
are  battling  guerrillas  of  the  Maoist 
Shining  Path  movement. 

Relatives  identified  two  of  the 
bodies  at  the  Ayacucho  morgue,  and 
said  the  youths’  had  disappeared  af¬ 
ter  being  arrested  by  government 
forces. 

The  attorney-general's  office  in 
Ayacucho  reported  the  youths  had 
been  shot  or  knifed  to  death,  and 
some  of  tbe  bodies  showed  signs  of 
torture. 


Prosecutor  Jorge  Roman  said  au¬ 
thorities  are  also  investigating  two 
other  sites  that  might  contain  mass 
graves  in  the  area.  Ayacucho.  a  state 
capital,  is  560  kilometres  southeast 
of  Lima  and  in  the  centre  of  the  zone 
where  the  Shining  Path  guerrillas  are 
most  active. 

Tbe  mass  grave  was  the  first  unco¬ 
vered  since  August  23,  when  investi¬ 
gators  from  the  attorney-general's 
office  found  a  burial  site  near  the 
town  of  Huanta,  also  m  Ayacucho 
province,  that  contained  49  bodies. 
Reporters  said  those  victims  had 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs 
and  showed  signs  of  torture. 


Hijack  gang 
extends  its 
deadline  in 
Addis  Ababa 

ADDIS  ABABA  (AP).  —  Somalia 
yesterday  rejected  political  demands 
by  hijackers  of  a  Somali  passenger 
plane,  and  said  it  would  hold 
Ethiopia  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
passengers  being  held  hostage. 

The  heavily  armed  hijackers  hold¬ 
ing  tbe  Somali  Airlines  Boeing 707  at 
Adis  Ababa's  main  airport  had  ear¬ 
lier  put  off  until  midnight  last  night  a 
threat  to  blow  up  the  plane  with  all 
108  people  aboard,  the  Ethiopian 
Foreign  Ministry  said. 

It  was  the  second  extension  of  a 
deadline  set  by  the  hijackers  -  three 
Somali  army  mutineers -for  meeting 
demands  that  the  Somali  govern¬ 
ment  reprieve  seven  Somali  youths 
sentenced  to  death  for  anti- 
government  activities  and  release  13 
prominent  political  prisoners. 

The  Ethiopian  government  last 
night  said  it  was  negotiating  another 
extension. 

A  Somali  Foreign  Affairs  spokes¬ 
man  said  his  government  rejected 
the  demands  as  unacceptable  “since 
this  would  mean  giving  in  to  black¬ 
mail  and  could  only  encourage  inter¬ 
national  'terrorism  on  a  global 
scale.” 

But  official  Mogadishu  Radio, 
monitored  in  London,  quoted  a 
Somali  government  statement  as 
saying  that  the  demand  for  the  re¬ 
prieve  of  the  students  was  “a  false 
reason...  which  they  have  invented 
as  a  pretext  for  their  act  of  terrorism. 
This  is  because  what  they  have  said 
(tbe  executions)  is  not  intended.' 

The  statement  as  issued  here 
made  no  specific  mention  of  the  fate 
of  the  seven  students  who  were  to 
have  been  hanged  yesterday. 

In  Adis  Ababa,  an  earlier 
announcement  by  a  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  spokesman  on  negotiations  with 
the  hijackers  said,  “The  demand  is 
still  the  same.  There's  no  change.” 

The  spokesman  told  reporters  at 
Addis  Ababa's  Bole  international  air¬ 
port  that  “the  hijackers  have  made 
their  position  clear  -  if  their  de¬ 
mands  are  not  met  by  midnight 
tonight  they  will  blow  up  the  aircraft 
with  tire  passengers.” 

The  Boeing  was  commandeered 
Saturday  morning  as  it  was  flying 
from  Mogadishu,  the  Somali  capital, 
to  Jedda.  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  aircraft  originally  carried  130 
people  including  the  hijackers,  but 
the  hijackers  released  22  people, 
including  15  women,  four  children, 
an  airline  security  guard  wounded  in 
a  gunfight  aboard  die  craft  and  the 
captain  and  co-pilot. 

The  captpin  h^ji  bpen_beatea_pp 


instructions  cp^prlptuas.  __ ,r. 

I',  -The^ptfciaJ'fithiopimi  news  agen¬ 
cy  reported  that  the  passengers  in¬ 
cluding  one  American,  two  Italians, 
two  South  Yemen  nationals,  one 
North  Yemen  national,  one  Egyp¬ 
tian  diplomat  and  a  UN  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  No  names  were  given,  but  in 
Rome  the  Foreign  Ministry  identi¬ 
fied  Che  Italians  as  Professors  Ernes¬ 
to  Abbati  and  Mario  Sagri,  both 
geologists  from  the  University  of 
Florence. 


Salvadoran  president 
to  meet  rebels 

SAN  SALVADOR  (AP).  -  A 
second  meeting  between  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  leftist 
rebels  fighting  to  overthrow  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the 
top  Roman  Catholic  official  in  the 
capital  said  yesterday. 

The  archbishop  of  San  Salvador 
announced  the  date  in  his  Sunday 
homily,  but  said  the  location  of  the 
talks  would  not  be  disclosed  until 
later  “for  security  reasons.” 

The  church  has  been  acting  as  a 
liaison  in  the  talks  .The  first  round 
was  heid  on  Oct.  15  in  La  Palma,  a 
guerrilla  stronghold  in  northern  El, 
Salvador. 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  15.00  No  Secrets 
15.20  Piaoccbio  (part  &)  15.45  Cosmos  - 
tbe  shores  of  the  cosmic  ocean  17.00  A 
New  Evening-  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17  JO  Between  Us-  children's  magazine 
18.00  DUFrenl  Strokes:  Tbe  Honeymoon 
is  over 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18-30  News  round  tip 
18.32  Programme  Trailer 
1835  Sport 
19  JO  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  frith  a  atm  roundap 
20.OZ  Israel  Oniz- sites  and  history 
21.00  Mahal  Newsreel 
21  JO  Tom.  Dick  and  Harriet- new  British 
comedy  series  warring  Lionet  Jeffries. 
Ian  Ogilvic  and  Bridgi't  Forsyth: 
Where  There's  a  Win 

22.00 This  Is  the  Time 
22.50  Callao  -  British  espionage  series 
starring  Edward  Woodward.  RnsseB  Him- 
icr  and  Patrick  Mower.  The  Contract 
23.40  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

1730  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.30 
(JTV  3}  Science  Sira  19.00  New  in  French 
1930  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  N«w»  in 
Arabic  20.30  Just  Good  Friends  21.10 
Heart  of  a  Dragon  22.00  News  in  English 
22.  IS  Jemima  Shore  Investigates 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (Trim  T.  A.  north): 
13.00  Insight  13  JO  Another  Life  14.00700 
dob  1430  Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00  Popeyc 

17.30  Super  Book  18.00  Bonanza  19.00 
Patio!  Boat  20.00  Another  Life 20.30  New* 
21.00  Happy  Days  2130  Monday  Night 
Football  23  JO  700  Onb  24.00  News  Up¬ 
date  0030  Eventide 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Marie 

6.02  Musical  dock 

7.07  Handd:  Sonata  in  G  minor  (Iona 
Biown);  Vivaldi:  Bassoon  Concerto 


730  Beethoven:  Leonorc  No. 3  Overture 
(IPO.  Mehta);  Mozart*  Violin  Concerto 
No.4  (Ann -Sophie  Matter):  Haydn:  Quar- 
tet  op.71.  No.l;  RaveL  Piano  Concerto  in 
C  (Manba  Argcndt  Berlin  Philharmonic. 
Abba  do);  Poulenc:  Sinfomctia  (Paris 
Orchestra.  George  Pretre) 

930  Rossini- Respighi:  La  Boutique  Fan- 
tasque:  Mendelssohn:  Quartet  Op. 44. 
NoJ  (Melos):  Tchaikovsky:  piano  Con¬ 
certo  No2.  Op. 44  rWernef  Haas.  Moolc 
Carlo.  In  ball:  Nielsen:  Symphony  No.4 
(Gibson) 

12.00  An  Hoar  with  guitarist  Pcpc  Romero 
-  Giuliani:  La  MeLancoha.  Bocchcnni: 
Quintet  No.6  ( whb  San  Martin's);  Tomba: 
Dialogue  (with  Son  Martin's.  Marriner) 

15.00  From  Jewish  Folklore 
15.30  Youth  Concert  -  Ali-Momt:  Diver¬ 
timento  for  3  Homs;  Alla  Turca.  from 
Sonata  in  A.  K.331;  Bassoon  Concerto. 
K.M;  Andante  from  Plano  Concerto 
No. 21  i  Elvira  Madigan);  6  German 
Dances 

lb.  30  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra  - 
Brahms- Amin  Handel- Variations  (Ytival 
Zaliouk);  Mosbe  Cotel:  Haydn- Variations 
(Sergio  Comnsional;  Hummel:  Bassoon 
Concerto  (George  Zukcrman.  Yona 
Ertlingcrj;  Berlioz:  Lyrical  Scene  from 
Cleopatra  (Tamila  Pappas,  Me  nth  Redan ) 
18.00  Musics  Viva  -  From  Radio  Saar  - 
William  Bolknm:  Violin  Concerto  (Serpu 
Luca.  Denis  RtsscB-Davics):  Lon  Harri¬ 
son:  Symphony  No. 3 

19.05  Dvorak:  CdJo  Concetto  (Valery 
Maisky,  JSO,  Foss):  List:  front  Harmo¬ 
nies  poctiqaes  e£  refigfeuses.  Op.  155 
(Brendel):  Stravinsky:  Ballct-Sccnra 
(IPO.  Bernstein) 

20  JO  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducting-  Mozart:  Serenade  No. 
10.  for  13  Wind  Instruments.  K.361: 
Mahler  Songs  from  Dcs  Ruben  Wjhj- 
derhorn  (Fiscbcr-Dieskan):  From  Festival 
for  Old  Mask  in  Herne  -  Ivan  Sokol, 
organ;  Collegium  Mnsicum  or  Wai- 
Demscber  Rundfunk,  Josef  Meier  con¬ 
ducting  -  Salieri:  Organ  Concerto;  Ckdfg 
Werner:  In  December  from  New  Musical 
Calendar  so  very  mange;  Mozart:  Church 
Sonina.  K.278;  Jan  WanhaL  Organ  Con¬ 
certo 

23.00  Jazz  omd  midnight 


First  Programme 

7.Ju  Moraine:  Coscen  (Itct  Voice  of 
Music  i 

9J0  Eiupaa!.:;  -  trvr  fanrf;.  eagssoe 

10.30  Programme  to  Easy  Hskcw 
1 1.10  School  3n\idc2s;$ 

1 1 30  Edscaii'T.  for  ail 
12.05  A  Viator  for  an  Hour 
I3.IXI  News  ir  znririh 

13.30  Nc»:.  m  French 
!4.(*i  Childrens 

15.53  Notes  ■:•-  a  Sc*  See* 

Rcfigius  Prosrasm-.- 
P  20  Escryman's  t'nr.=r««> 

18. (v»  Afterneer. 

18.47  Btbfc  Readme 

1«.05  Reflicacrs  .-r  th;  p.-ra-m  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Prorr'i-iime*.  for  OI™. 

22.05  E»er>»»r:  H  js  j  S;ar 

Second  Programme 

A. 53  Green  Licit  -  coraet 
7 .AO This MrraflJ -  re*'-  -r.s-  tzrae 
8.05  Safe  Juomey 

9.1*5  House  Ofi  -  war.  RrtLa  '■Ticl'.jeli 
10.  ;n  Ali  Shad.--  nf  'he  N'c:  -rri 
(2.  IriOpcn  Lir.c-r.  w  ar.d  — cu 
13.00  Middav  -  sews  oorrwEiary.  musk 
M.tkj  Stoners  of  Isttcro-  -  ro.to  C jH  Gmi 
15.05  Magic  Mtur-crs-  (ascsnic  ciJwess 
lh  lOS.iic  journey 
17.1U  EcnaoTiks  Slajacn-. 

J  7.30  Of  Men  and  Figaae* 

Win  Consume;  Broadcast 
IK. 45  TndJ.  in  Sport 
W.95  TotLr-  -  radio  :»**!«! 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Mapzinc 
20.05  C.irroruni-!  Parade 
22.05  laze  Curse; 

23.05  Tre-surc  Huai 

Army 

9  10  Morning  Sounds 
8.50  L’nivcmfs  m  ibc  A»r 
i.J)7  Tlj site  Azsk: 

8  05  Morning  SeoTfecj 

9.05  Ri^hr  Sow  -  wuiShm-jrf  Ni-JuaitoE 

i  1 .05  Israeli  Au;  jar  -  Efr  Yaracl: 

li.lSTwa  Kccs 

15.05  Time  Out 

16.05  Four  « ihc  Af.trtroer 

17  05  Evening  Nrewi 

IS  US  Amn  Kid  Defrscs:  Magazine 

19.05  Mssk  Today  -  rausr;  -rmyj.rp 


20.05  GoMen  Oldie*  Hit  Parade 
21  OOMabat-TV  Newsreel 
2!  35  L'iuvcfsil>  on  the  Air  {repeat) 
22. 05  Popular  sonfS 
23.U5  Interview  ol  ifcc  Week  (repeat) 
1X1.05  Night  Birds  -  song*,  chat 


WHAT'S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
1S2415  per  line  including  VAT.  Inser¬ 
tion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
IS4S.300  per  line  including  VAT,  per 
month. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Mnwa  EddUtioos  Photography,  ex¬ 
hibition  for  children  including  demonstration 
corner*  (Paley  Center,  near  Rockefeller 
Museum  I.  Tbe  Armand  Hammer  Col  tertian, 
(he  centuries  of  masterpieces.  Meet  Ike  Israeli 
Artist  (Tue.  5 JO-7:  Wed.  1(1 30-12  Artists 
present  in  gallery  l.  Zip  Ben  Hahn,  sculptures 


rod  assemblage*.  Mosbe  Kapfcrssm.  Paint¬ 
ings.  Works  on  Paper.  David  Tartikover, 
Produce  of  Israel.  Permanent  collection  of 
Judaka.  Art  and  Archaeology  .  Rockefeller 
Mascara:  Egypt  -the  other  side"  of  tbe  River  - 
fnnerary  objects.  Ttefco  Haase,  works  by  Ann 
Tiebo.  Hanukka  lamps  library  and  garden 
cafe. 

VUrfeg  boors:  Main  Museum:  10-5.  At  11: 
Graded  lour  in  English.  3:  Special  tour  of 
Archaeology  galleries.  330:  Children'*  Ebn. 
“Swan  Lake." 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

HAD  ASS  AH — Guided  tour  of  all  irstaBarkms 

*  Hourly  tours  »Kiryat  Hadaaab  and  Hadas- 

soft  Ml  Scopus.  *  Information,  reservations: 

112-416333.02-146271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at. 9  and  11  run.  horn 
Administration  Braiding.  Givat  Rata  Campus, 
Boses  9ond  2S. 

2.  Moran  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Bold¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  2S  to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
Tel.  02-S82819. 

AMJT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mnrada 
Wgroent.  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8  Alkalai 
Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-699222. 


Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  AWr  Msviuu.  ExUMtian:  Design  for 
Disabled  Persons-  Zaritsky,  A  Retrospective. 
Art  of  Sardinia  until  tbe  end  of-  the  Nmaghi 
period.  The  Zone,  Esaias  Barters  photo¬ 
graphs.  CoBectioos  -  Classical  17th  and  18th 
century  paintings;  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism;  20lb  Century  An:  Selection  of 
Israeli  Art;  Special  loans,  induding  paintings 
by  Monet.  Morisot.  Kssaro,  Bonnard.  Matisse. 
Rothko.  Gottlieb.  Helena  Rnbhistf&i  PaviEoo: 
Dennis  Oppcnhcim:  Factories,  Fireworks, 
1979-84.  mactrinc-Ckc  assemblages. Visaing 
Boon.  Tel  AvfvMasamKSun.-Thnr.  10-2;  £9. 
Fri.  dosed.  Sat.  I  f-Z:  7-10.  Helena  RaWnarfn 
Pltflun  Stm.-Thur.  10-1;  5-7.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat. 
11-2. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

-  AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  MkoracU 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tours -Td  Aviv,  Td. 
Z2DLS7. 243106. 

WIZO:  To  vial  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
toon.  Cali  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  taKrifa.  (Sal  84-640640. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4. 7. 9 

Eden:  Dc.tdlv  Fnrcc;  Edison:  The  Chal- 
tenei.*:  Habirah.-  Rosemary's  Baby;  Kflr. 
Splash:  MHchrib  AliIu  7. 9;  Oral;  Paris- 
T.-.vr.  4.  t-  31.  9;  Orion  Ghosi  Busters: 
Oepa:  Extents HWTnrs  of  rttc  Year  3UWI; 
Ron:  Beyond  the  Walls:  Semadar: 
Another  Time  .Another  Place  7.  9.15; 
Billy  cad  Ha'nsu:  Tit  Secret  7. 9;  Cinema 
One:  Mimtenejn.'  h  5n.Zcii£.s  15:  Passen- 
ecr  in  the  Ratlfv  30;  Israel  Museum:  Swan 
I -.tic ‘3  >1.  (Tonnadirque:  The  Producers 
7: 1: 1  Lippcncd  One  Night  9.  Lola  9  JO 

TEL  AVIV  4J6. 7. 15.  9 JO 

A&enhy:  The.  Outsiders;  Ben-Yehnda: 
ttomwi  ut  Red;  Cln  1:  Splash  4.40. 7.  JU. 
9.45;  Chca  2:  Reuben  Reuben  4.45.  7.20. 
V.4«r.  Chca  ii  Grey  Fos  4.4? .  7JQ.  9 
Che*  4;  Big  Chili  10.30. 1.3n.S.  7.25. 9.40; 
Chen  S;  Romancing  the  5mce  111.30. 1 .30. 
5  7.20.9  45:  Cinema  One:  Bolero;  Cinema 


Tw  LuJn  4.30.  7. 9J0:  Dried:  Without  a 
Trace  7.15.  9.3ft;  Driedc  L’avarc  dc 
Moficre  5.30.  7.30;  Botero  9.30:  Sex  filar, 
mtdnigbt:  Esther:  Angel;  Got:  Carmen 
3 JO.  6 JO.  9.50;  Carta:  The  Herd  4.40. 
7. 19.9.30:  Hod:  Top Scaet;  Lev  I:  Beyond 
the  Walls  I  45.  4.45.  7.15.  9 JO;  Le»  II: 
Duty  Free  Marriage  1-45.  5,  7.30.  9.40: 
Limor:  Fanny  People  fl;  Mato:  Z tgpsg 
Store:  Mograbfc  Ghost  Busren:  Orfy:  16. 
Candles:  Phric  AUlk»  12. 2. 4. 7.30. 9J0:  . 
Peer:  Ham'  and  Son:  Shifcoft  Maria’s 
Lover*  4.30.  7. 9Jfc  Stnta  Karate  Kid 
4.30.  7.  9 JO;  Tamaz:  Liquid  Sky  7.15.' 
9.30:  Tefefec  Police  Academy-  Tef  A  Hr:  -. 
Challenge;  Td  Aeh  Mumrai;  Los  Samos 
Inacemes  4-30. 7 JO,  9 JO:  Tkofotn  Paris- 

Tc*a*4.  b.45, 9  JO 
HAIFA  4, 6.45, 9 

Amphitheatre:  One  Do »n.  Two  to  Co: 
Aram:  Ghost  Busters:  Atouuii:  Angci; 
Choc  Beyond  the  Wafls;  Mnriab:  Caddie 
7. 9 17W.  midragte  show); Oita Woman 


Moscow  on  the  Hudson:  Ron:  Top  Secret; 
Sbavih  Paris-Ttrurs  6  JO.  9 

RAMATGAN 

Annmu  Beyond  the  Walls  7.15. 9.30;  The 
Land  that  Tune  Forgot  4  JG:  Lifer- Woman 
in  Red  7,15.  9  JO;  Oasis:  Ghost  Buster* 
4  JO.  7.15.  9.30:  Order.  Maria's  Lovers 
7. 15, 9 JO:  Rnmal  Cm:  CtonoohaO  Run  11 
7.15. 9 JO 

SERZUk’A 

David:  Streets  of  Fire  4  JO,  7.15.  9 JO; 
Badmk  Maria'*  Loi-mTlS.  9J0:  Forced 
VnUMiwc  4.3dHhne  Beyond  the  Walls 
7.15.9.15;  (Mon.  also  4JQ) 

HO  LON 

MgdaL  Splash  7.15. 9J&  (Son.  abo  4.30); 
Sawn:  Woman  in  Red  7.15.  9.30:  Lhn; 
Bomb  4 

BAT YAM 

Ataata  Ninja  111  -  Domuuuon  4  Jn, 
‘7.15. 9 JO.  - 


Eazanldna  banned 

CANBERRA  (Reuter).  -  The  rul¬ 
ing  body  of  international  athletics 
yesterday  imposed  life  bans  on  six 
athletes,’  including  veteran  Soviet 
and  world  champion  runner  Tatyana 
Kazan  kina,  accused  of  infringing  its 
doping  regulations. 

But  Kazan  kina’s  world  record  for 
the  3,000m. ,  set  nine  days  before  she  t 
refused  to  take  a  drug  test,  was 
approved  by  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
(IAAF)  at  its  three-day  council 
meeting  here. 

There  had  been  feats  that  Kazank- 
ina's  time  of  8  minutes  22.62  seconds 
set  in  Leningrad  on  August  26  might 
not  be  valid,  bui  IAAF  President 
Primo  Nebiolo  said  her  dope  test  in 
that  race  was  negative. 

“Her  world  record  was  approved  bcrtmsc  she 
mode  It  before  the  anti-doping  ease."  Nebiolo 
told  aims  conference  here. 

He  saw!  the  banning  of  Kazanklna  ’»ras  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  the  live  other  cases.  In 
tbotohe  <fid  not  take  the  test  after  a  race  in  Paris 
became  the  Soviet  team  leader  refnsed  lo  let  her 
do  so. 

The  five  others  banned  were  Greek  athletes 
Ana  Vennfl,  Oeanthls  leresriotu  and  Dimitris 
Defizfads,  American  Al  Sbadrniuin  and  Flo- 
hnd'sMartti  Vafario..:  . 

Nattotal  federations  air  expected  to  appeal 
ag^hot  tbe  IAAF  niHnR.  , 

Michelle  Chardmmct,  whose  loss  of  a  lOSm- 
hordles  third  phw  in  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic) 
caused  a  storm  in  France,  was  granted  tbe 
bronze  medal  her  country  felt  she  deserved.  The 
IAAF  council  derided  she  should  be  placed 
equal  third  with  American  hardier  Kim  Tra¬ 
iler. 

Nebloto  told  a  press  conference  that  the  LAAF 
had  diauaed  the  order  alter  reviewing  Cbar- 
doonetV  care  frith  bigger,  dearer  photographs 
at  the  Qnisb  than  the  original  pictures. 

Israeli  hopefuls 

By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Israeli  tennis  players 
this  week  are  competing  in  tourna¬ 
ments  as  far  apart  as  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  both  of  which  start 
today.  Shlorao  Glickstein  and  Sha- 
bar  Perkis  are  taking  part  in  the  *» 
$650,000  Australian  Open  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  while  Eilon  Sinai.  Amos 
Mansdorf  and  Oded  Ya’akov  will 
play  in  the  ATP’s  $25,000  South 
African  satellite  circuit. 

.  GBcfcstrin  has  achieved  some  notable  saccts- 
scs  in  Ins  three  previous  toras  Down  Under.  In 
Ml,  he  reached  the  quart  ordinals  in  tbe  Open, 
and  a  year  previously  he  won  the  Australian 
Hardcmnt  Championships  to  pain  his  Orst 
Grand  Prix  title.  G  Eckstein  hopes  that  this 
return  to  Ms  happy  hnntinfrfrogpd  after  a 
three-year  absence  wiB  bring  abbot  a  change  for 
the  better  In  Ms  fortunes,  following  a  long  lean 
sped  on  the  Grand  Prix  circuit.  Perkis  will  be 
making  Ms  bow  In  the  AmtraHan  Open. 

Meanwhile,  Israeli  Junior  champion  GBnd 
Bloom  has  already  qualified  for  next  week's 
Masters  event  in  both  singles  and  doubles  on  the 
ATP’s  $25,006  Spanish  satelftte  circuit,  hi  sing¬ 
les,  (he  Masters  entry  wiH  comprise  the  Id 
players  with  the  best  results  Dram  the  149 
starters  oa  the  ibar-Umnianieul  scries  ending* 
tins  week.  In  doubles  for  the  eight  top  teamsr 
Bloom  is  partnered  by  Sweden's  Roger  Lof- 
:tpMc:r3 

cr.c . 

Martina’s  99th 

SYDNEY  fRenler).- World  tennis  No.  1  Marti¬ 
na  Nnnfflm  won  tbe  final  of  the  $150,000 
New  Sooth  Wales  women’s  open  tennis  dauu- 
pionrinp  yesterday  by  beating  tittie-known 
American  Ann  Ueurlcksson  6-1  6-1,  in  51 
mhmtes.  This  is  Navratilova's  99th  consecutive 
victory,  and  she  now  moves  on  to  Mel  bourne  for 
the  Anstra&an  Open,  a  Grand  Slam  event  that 
would  giveodded  glory  to  her  J  00th  consecutive 
win.  if  she  can  pnfl  it  off. 

b  the  S.A.  Open.  Eliot  Teiucfaer  beat  Vitas 
GendailB  6-3, 6-1. 7-6  to  take  the  tide. 

b  Perth,  teenager  Stefan  Edberg  of  Sweden 
been  Scott  Davis  6-2, 6^3  in  die  finaL 
bTonhmse,  Mark  Dkksoo  (U-S.)  beat  Heinz 
Gnentbantt  (Switzerland)  7-6,  6-1  to  win  the 
tide. 

The  Windie  screw 

BRISBANE  (AP).  -  The  West  In¬ 
dies  were  tightening  the  screws  on 
Australia  in  the  second  Test  at  the  £ 
Brisbane  cricket  ground  yesterday 
before  rain  ensured  the  match  would 
extend  into  a  fourth  day  with  Austra¬ 
lia  134  for  5  in  their  second  innings. 
West  Indies  made  424.  Kepler  Wes- 
selsmadeOl. 

The  late  afternoon  rain  came 
when  the  Australian  batsmen  had 
their  backs  to  the  wall  in  a  desperate 
fight  to  prevent  the  tourists  mar¬ 
ching  triumphantly  to  their  second 
win  by  an  innings  in  two  tests. 

•The  1.000th  Test  match  in  history 
opened  yesterday  in  Hyderbad  be¬ 
tween  New  Zealand  and  Pakistan. 
Jeremy  Coney  won  the  toss  and 
elected  to  bat,  but  New  Zealand  had 
a  miserable  day  on  a  fair  pitch, 
ending  with  239  for  7  at  stumps.  John 
Reid  contributed  a  fine  102  not  out.  ^ 


Arsenal  lapse 


Post  Sports  Staff 

Arsenal  nnswd  a  golden  opportunity  to  leap¬ 
frog  tv  tbe  head  of  tbe  EnpOsh  Ftrai  Dtiisloa 
when  bey  weal  down  2-1  to  Sheffield  Wednes¬ 
day  yesterday  in  a  match  tderhed  live.  Motts 
Forest  beat  Leicester  2-1,  and,  in  Division  U. 
Crystal  FMace  whipped  Oldham  34. 

An  NBA  King 

NEW  YORK  ■  AP).  -  Bernard  King  scored  a 
cnwta  52  points,  Ms  fourth  56-pofau  game 
fife-time  and  third  consecutive  with  40  or  more 
paints,  as  the  New  York  Knicks  posted  their 
fifth  straight  victory  by  ranting  the  Indiana 
Facers  119-100  in  a  Notional  Basketball  Asm>- 
cbtlon  game  on  Saturday  night. 

Kmg,  criebrahAg  his  300th  regalar-season 
game,  shot  19  of  31  from  the  field  and  14  of  17 
from  be  Mtt  before  leaving  the  game  with  3:i  ] 
left  in  the  foarth.  quarter.  1c  was  a  new  conrt  i  < 
record  u  Madison  Square  Garden  and  only  the  1 
mislh tire  teXiHCkV  faislory  that  a  player  has 
scored  50  or  mere  points. 

Bsewfacre  it  w»  Boston  135,  Kansas  Citv 
124;  Dallas  113,  Houston  95;  Adams  181.  New 
Jersey  99:  Washington  112,  Detroit  106:  Utah 
123.  San  Antonio  117;  MQwankee  103.  Golden 
State  97;  Los  Angeles  Lakers  108,  San  Diego 
103;  Denver  114,  Philadelphia  110. 

Strong  Bulgar 

SARAJEVO  (AP).  -  NMm  SMenumov  of  Bol- 

gnrh  set  ftrcc  maM  vreightiiKng  records  in  hk 

np«>604cBo  category  at  a  cxmpeXtUm  here  on 
Satorday- 

He  first  lifted  140  J  kDos.  improving  the  old 
crorid  record  by  hsff  a  kSo.  A  ftw  ntimilcs  later,  j 
he  improved  be  new  record  by  lifting  1423  • 
kflos.SMrfananova!M  lifted  IS2J  kilos  in  dan 
and  jerk.  With  Ms  1425  fcSot  record,  this 
tttaBed  325  kilos  in  Olympic  biathlon  and 
Hapcowd  the  fanner  mrid-recand  by  25  kflos. 

Then  he  fifted  1855  Jdlw  fat  cteahinnd  jerk 

tab**  KW  worid  record  in  thc  n«4l  and  to 
tJtcbfathioa.  totoUlnx  328  ’  jT 
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Deficit  Attack  in  Jeopardy? 


Recovery  Is 
Fading  at  a 
Crucial  Time 


By  PETER  T.  KILBORN 


Washington 

GLOW  to  gloom,  mandate  to  stalemate;  in  the 
brief  passage  since  Election  Day,  the  economy 
has  Intruded  into  the  battle  over  budgets  and 
I  taxes,  increasing  the  force  of  some  arguments 
and  deflating  others.  Only  last  -week,  a  new  set  of  what 
some  in  the  capital  call  "complaxifiers”  were  introduced 
into  the  Administration’s  economic  policy  deliberations. 

The  gross  national  product,  the  Government  report¬ 
ed,  went  limp  from  July  through  September,  growing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1.9  percent.  Most  analysts  suspect  that 
it  has  done  no  better  since.  The  often  divided  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  voted  7to  0  to  lower  Its 
discount  rate  an  loans  to  the  nation’s  banks,  to  8.5  percent 
from  9  percent  The  stock  market  celebrated,  scoring  Its 
best  gain  in  more  than  a  month.  But  the  move  confirmed 
that  from  the  Fed’s  perspective  the  ogre  that  needs  wres¬ 
tling  is  no  longer  inflation — consumer  prices  rose  in  Oc¬ 
tober  four-tenths  of  l  percent  —  but  the  possibility  that 
the  country  has  drifted  into  a  “growth  recession,"  with 
economic  activity  so  tepid  that  unemployment  rises. 

The  objective  of  Administration  planners  had  been  to 
clean  up  the  untidy  byproduct  of  Reaganomics’  first  four 
years,  the  colossal  Federal  budget  deficits.  Growth 
would  do  part  of  the  Job,  the  President  promised  in  the 
campaign,  though  Democrats  —  and  some  Republicans 
running  for  Congress  —  disputed  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  help.  With  the  slowdown,  budget  director  David  A. 
Stockman  is  now  estimating  that  the  deficit  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  will  be  more  than  $210  billion.  That  is  $35 
billion  higher  than  the  projection  that  the  White  House 
was  dinging  to  until  10  days  ago.  Some  economists  say  it 
could  go  still  higher.  And  some  point  to  political  as  well  as 
economic  realities.  “We  really  missed  the  opportunity  to 
tackle  the  deficits’'  during  the  recent  ebullient  recovery, 
said  Norman  Robertson  of  the  Mellon  Bank  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh-  “Nobody  is  going  to  be  willing  to  slash  deficits 
with  the  economy  weakening.” 

Aiming  at  ‘Entitlements’ 

Such  a  prospect  was  belied  by  signs  of  motion  in  last 
week's  deluge  of  leaks  an  spending  and  taxing.  So  far  no 
specific  proposals  have  been  sent  to  the  President,  say  of¬ 
ficials  close  to  the  nine-man  “core  group"  working  on 
both  a  deficit-reducing  budget  for  1986  and  the  “revenue 
neutral"  overhaul  of  the  tax  system  that  Mr.  Reagan 
asked  for  a  prospectus  on  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes¬ 
sage  this  year.  But  under  consideration  bn  the  spending 
side,  it  is  said,  are  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  "entitle¬ 
ment’’  programs  for  veterans,  civil  servants,  farmers 
and  retirees  on  Medicare  —  though  not  Social  Security. 
Each  program  is  being  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  benefici¬ 
aries’  ability  to  pay  a  greater  share,  thus  introducing  the' 
"means  testing"  used  in  programs  for  the  poor.  There  is 
thought  as  well  of  reducing  adjustments  for  inflation. 

“It’s  a  simple  way"  to  bring  down  deficits,  a  senior 
Administration  official  said.  “It  saves  a  lot  of  money. 
And  it  doesn’t  reduce  anybody’s  current  benefits."  The 
approach  has  some  support  in  Congress.  “If  anything 
meaningful  is  going  to  he  done,"  said  Senator  Warren  B. 
Rudman,  a  Republican  from  New  Hampshire,  “it  can’t 
be  done  with  that  small  slice  of  the  budget  known  as  dis¬ 
cretionary  spending  —  aid  to  the  handicapped,  student 
loans,  environmental  protection  programs.  If  we  want  to 
keep  the  entitlement  programs  going  at  full  throttle,  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  them." 

Some  Tax  Options 

As  for  taxes,  it  now  looks  as  though  the  plan  would 
compress  the  current  16  tax  rates  for  individuals  to  no 
more  than  four,  and  that  the  top  rate  would  drop  from  50 
percent  to  35  percent.  But  numerous  deductions  would  be 
eliminated,  including  those  for  state  and  local  taxes  and 
for  mortgage  interest  payments  on  everything  but  a  tax¬ 
payer's  principal  residence.  Rates  for  business  would  be 
cut  overall,  but  the  vast  discrepancies  in  the  taxes  paid 
by  different  industries  would  be  narrowed.  For  many 
companies,  and  perhaps  all,  generous  depredation  provi¬ 
sions  enacted  in  1981  could  be  cot  severely.  Capital  gains 
tax  rates  could  be  raised,  but  adjustments  to  compensate 
for  Inflation  might  be  built  in. 

For  every  snippet  of  information  there  has  been  a 
thunder  of  reaction.  High  on  the  agenda  at  the  National 
League  of  Cities  meeting  this  weekend  was  the  possibility 
of  a  muItibiUlon-doUar  fallout  on  state  and  local  finances. 
Eliminating  the  Federal  deduction  for  taxes  paid  dries 
and  states  affects  not  only  the  40  percent  of  taxpayers 
who  itemize;  the  current  deduction  makes  it  easier  for 
dries  and  states  to  raise  revenues  by  cushioning  the  real 
cost  of  such  taxes  to  the  individual. 

But  so  far,  business  interests,  the  most  organized, 
have  responded  most  strongly,  with  each  leak  bringing 
fresh  platoons  of  lobbyists  to  the  offices  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Treasury.  Kenneth  C.O.  Hagerty,  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Electronics  Association,  is  one 
man  representing  one  industry.  But  he  spoke  for  many 
last  week  when  he  said:  “At  the  Treasury  it  was  pretty 
dear  they'  re  going  to  alter  the  capital  gains  preference. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  beat  that  horse  to  death  to  show 
that  that  route  won’t  work.” 

Last  year,  the  President  submitted  a  budget  that 
Congress  called  dead-on-arrival  because  the  President 
himself,  when  pressed,  set  it  aside  for  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  reduce  deficits.  This  year,  both  of  the  Administration's 
big  domestic  initiatives,  the  budget  and  tax  simplifica¬ 
tion,  risk  arriving  on  Capitol  Hill  in  a  similar  state. 


Down  from  the  peak 

Percent  change  in  the  gross  national  product  fromvie 
previous  quarter,  at  annual  rates,  adjusted  for  inflation 
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In  Moscow,  Mood  Swings  on  Arms  Talks 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 


Moscow 

THE  dry,  official  announcement  was  carried  in  the 
Soviet  press  without  commentary:  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  new 
talks  “with  the  aim  of  achieving  mutually  accept¬ 
able  accords  on  the  entire  complex  of  questions  concern¬ 
ing  nuclear  and  space  weapons."  Foreign  Minister  An¬ 
drei  A.  Gromyko  would  meet  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  an  Jen.  7  and  8  in  Geneva  "to  work  out  a  joint 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  aims  of  such  talks." 

Just  two  paragraphs  under  the  characteristically 
matter-of-fact  headline,  “On  the  question  of  negotiations 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S  .A."  But  foe  Impact  was 
instant.  That  same  evening,  Aleksandr  A.  Bessmertnykh, 
foe  head  of  foe  American  Department  at  the  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Ministry,  joined  John  Denver  in  wfogfng  “We’re  all 
in  this  together"  at  Ambassador  Arthur  A.  Hartman’s 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  A  Soviet  movie  director  was  opti¬ 
mistic  that  now  he  could  make  an  often-postponed  trip  to 
the  United  States.  On  Friday  evening’s  television  news, 
the  usual  litany  of  American  warmongering  and  social  in¬ 
justices  was  replaced  by  a  report  from  New  York  quoting 
some  American  businessmen  about  the  need  to  get 
Soviet-American  trade  rolling  again. 

It  wasn’t,  of  course,  as  if  detente  had  broken  out  all 
over.  Tass  continued  to  (fount  out  attacks  on  Washington, 
and  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  movie  director  would 
get  his  visa  soon. 

But  there  was  a  sense  among  informed  Russians  and 
Western  diplomats  that  the  brief  announcement  bad 
opened  a  valve  to  relieve  the  enormous  pressures  built  up 
through  the  crisis  in  Soviet-American  relations.  The  ver¬ 
bal  onslaught  against  President  Reagan  and  the  United 
States  had  reached  levels  of  hostility  unknown  since  the 
cold  war  period,  spreading  actual  fears  of  war  among  or¬ 
dinary  Russians  and  considerable  anxiety  amnng  the 
more  sophisticated. 

Why  had  foe  Kremlin  come  around  after  so  staunchly 
insisting  that  it  could  sever  have  dealings  with  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan?  As  always,  they  gave  no  hint  of.  their  motives.  The 
obvious  explanation  was  that  after  seeing  the  margin  of 
his  election  victory,  Soviet  leaders  simply  saw  no  further 
advantage  in  sulking  or  waiting.  They  insisted  they  were 
not  returning  to  the  Geneva  talks  they  abandoned  a  year 
ago,  but  had  agreed  to  totally  new  negotiations. 

Such  protestations,  however,  seemed  largely  in¬ 
tended  to  save  face.  In  November  1983,  Soviet  negotiators 
quit  talks  first  an  limiting  medium-range  missiles,  then 
an  strategic  (intercontinental)  missiles,  charging  that 
the  deployment  of  new  American  missiles  in  Europe 
made  further  negotiations  pointless.  They  insisted  that 
nothing  could  happen  until  the  new  weapons  were  dis¬ 
mantled  .  Soviet  leaders  toe*  up  a  stance  of  anger  and  in¬ 
dignation,  burling  insults  at  Washington  and  placing  a 
barrier  of  police  and  K.G.B.  men  outside  Spaso  House, 
Ambassador  Hartman's  residence,  when  he  tried  to  in¬ 
vite  Russians. 

Western  experts,  however,  assumed  from  the  outset 
that  foe  funk  was  tactical,  that  the  Russians  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  foe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  to  withdraw  the 
missiles  after  foe  enormous  political  effort  it  took  to  do- 


The  negotiations  so  far 

Hov. 30, 1981.  Talks  begin  in  Geneva  on  limiting  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe. 

June 29, 1982.  'Start,  ’  or  strategic  arms  reduction  talks,  open 
in  Geneva.  The  first  such  talks  during  Reagan  Administration, 
they  continue  negotiations  started  in  1 969.  Issues:  number  of 
bombers  and  land-based  and  submarine-launched  missiles 
deployed  by  each  side,  as  well  as  number  of  bombs  and 
warheads  they  carry. 

July  16, 1982.  American  and  Soviet  negotiators  in  medium- 
range  missile  talks  take  'walk  in  the  woods'  and  develop 
informal  proposal  to  break  deadlock.  Both  governments  later 
reject  it. 

Nov.  14, 1983-  U.S.  begins  deployment  of  Pershing  2  and 
low-tlying  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe. 

Nov. 23, 1983.  Soviet  Union  walks  out  of  talks  on  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles. 

Doc.  8, 1983.  Last  scheduled  meeting  of  'Start'  talks  is  held. 
Soviet  Union  refuses  to  set  date  for  resuming  them. 

Juno 29, 1984.  Soviet  Union  proposes  talks  on  space 
weapons.  U.S.  eventually  agrees,  but  links  meeting  to 
resumption  of  nuclear  missile  talks.  Russians  do  not  accept. 
Sept. 28-29, 1984.  President  Reagan  meets  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  tor  the  first  time,  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  'umbrella'  concept  for 
talks,  and  they  agree  on  general  process  for  future  meetings. 
Nov. 22, 1984.  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  announce  plans  to 
resume  preliminary  arms  control  talks  on  Jan.  7. 

And  meanwhile ■ . . 

•  Negotiations  in  Vienna  between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  on 
reducing  conventional  forces  in  Central  Europe  are  in  their 

1 1  th  year.  . 

•  U.N.  conference  on  disarmament,  begun  in  1 979, 
continues  in  Geneva. 

•  U.S. ,  Soviet  Union,  Canada  and  Europe  carry  on 
Stockholm  talks,  begun  in  January  1 984,  on  European 
confidence-building. 


ploy  them  and  that  sooner  or  later  Moscow  would  start 
negotiating  again.  As  early  as  March,  responding  to  Mr. 
Reagan’s  efforts  to  moderate  his  attitude  toward  Mos¬ 
cow,  Konstantin  U.  Chernenko,  foe  Soviet  leader,  indi¬ 
cated  that  if  Washington  showed  concrete  evidence  of  its 
good  will,  relations  could  improve. 

But  most  diplomats  realized  that  after  all  the  dire 
threats  and  tough  language,  Moscow  could  not  simply 
turn  around  and  start  negotiating  again.  The  Kremlin 


Small  Test  for  Shoreham  Is  a  Milestone  for  Lilco 


THE  debate  over  the  Shore- 
ham  nuclear  power  plant 
usually  involves  big  num¬ 
bers  —  billions  of  dollars  in  cost 
overruns,  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
higher  consumer  electricity  bills, 
•(instruction  years  behind  sched- 
m>.  But  last  week  an  extremely 
snudt  number  —  0.001  —  took  od 
great  significance  for  foe  reac¬ 
tor’s  o<ier,  foe  Long  Island 
Lighting  company. 

Lilco  rec.-v-ed  approval  from 
the  Nuclear  Commis¬ 

sion  to  load  LLtiium  fuel  into 
Shoreham 's  reach,.-  and  to  test  foe 
plant  at  up  to  Q.0Q1  ^ ent  of  its 
capacity.  The  Feder*'  agency 
cautioned  that  this  permuc^ai  to 
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go  to  what  engineers  call  “add 
criticality"  by  no  means  guaran¬ 
teed  final  approval  to  operate  the 
plant — or  even  to  test  it  at  higher 
levels.  But  Lilco  officials  saw  it  as 
a  milestone,  likely  to  reassure  un¬ 
easy  investors. 

No  American  nuclear  plant  las 
advanced  this  far  in  the  final  test¬ 
ing  process  without  gaining  a  li¬ 
cense  for  full  operation. 

Few  nuclear  plants  have  been 
bedeviled  by  problems  as  numer¬ 
ous  or  severe  as  Shoreham 's,  how¬ 
ever.  Construction  is  more  than  10 
years  behind  schedule.  Emer¬ 
gency  diesel  generators  ordinarily 
required  for  low-power  testing  at 
up  to  5  percent  of  capacity  have 


malfunctioned  for  almost  two 
years;  new  diesels  will  not  be  in¬ 
stalled  until  next  year. 

Officials  of  Suffolk  County, 
where  Shoreham  is  located,  are 
trying  to  prevent  foe  plant  from 
opening  because,  they  say,  resi¬ 
dents  in  surrounding  communities 
could  not  be  evacuated  quickly  in 
the  event  of  m  accident  at  the 
reactor.  Fede.-al  regulations  re- 
quire  as  acceptable  emergency 
plan  before  a  nuclear  plant  can  op¬ 
erate  at  full  power. 

Ordinarily,  utilities  are  granted 
a  "low-power”  license  to  load  fuel 
and  test  It  up  to  5  percent  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  But  the  N.R.C.  granted 
Lilco’s  request  for  an  exemption 
to  test  only  at  extremely  low 
levels. 

Harold  Denton,  the  director  of 

the  commission’s  Office  of  Nu- 

dear  Regulation,  said  this  was  the 
first  time  the  agency  had  granted 
such  a  request.  But  he  added  that 
exemptions  from  one  regulation 
or  another  to  allow  the  loading  of 
fuel  were  not  uncommon  in  the  nu¬ 
clear  Industry. 

Fight  Goes  On 

The  Suffolk  official  in  charge  of 
foe  county’s  fight  against  Shore- 
ham  dismissed  the  regulatory 
commission’s  action  last  week  as 
"inconsequential.” 

County  officials  and  other 
Shoreham  opponents  said  they  re¬ 
mained  hopeful  that  they  could 
still  prevent  Lilco  from  obtaining 
N.R.C.  permission'  to  go  up  to  5 
percent  of  capacity,  which  they 
say  would  contaminate  the  reac¬ 
tor  with  radiation  and  perhaps 
make  its  abandonment  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  They  have  threatened  to 
challenge  the  N.R.C.  in  court  if 
the  agency  allows  Lilco  to  move  to 
that  threshold. 


also  apparently  hoped  that  anti-war 
movements  in  Western  Europe  or  the 
American  Congress  or  the  American 
electorate  might  turn  things  around 
for  them.  They  did  not.  By  Septem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Gromyko  was  ready  to  meet 
Mr.  Reagan  and  set  in  motion  the  con¬ 
tacts  that  culminated  in  last  week’s 

annnunngmgnt 

Pressures  on  Both 

The  Soviet  rush  to  agree  to  new 
talks  a  scant  two  weeks  after  Mr. 
Reagan’s  re-election,  diplomats 
thought,  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
that  there  was  a  momentum  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  favor  of  arms  limitations. 
Mr.  Reagan  is  under  Increasing  pres¬ 
sure  both  at  home  and  among  his 
European  allies  to  start  slowing  down 
the  arms  race.  Last  week,  the  Admin. 
istratlon  indicated  that  while  it  had 
not  changed  the  deployment  sched¬ 
ule,  U  was  amenable  to  reducing  the 
number  of  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  the 
same.  “Mutual  restraint,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “is  an  appropriate  item" 
for  discussion.  Another  factor  in  the 
Soviet  thinking  is  the  string  of  unrati¬ 
fied  treaties,  which  has  taught  the 
Russians  that  it  is  best  to  reach 
agreements  with  an  administration 
while  it  still  has  time  to  get  them 
through  Congress. 

The  Kremlin  has  its  own  pres¬ 
sures  to  contend  with.  Anxiety  over 
an  arms  race  in  outer  space  has  been 
haunting  it  since  Mr.  Reagan's  “Star 
Wars"  speech  in  March  1983.  Mos¬ 
cow’s  soundings  an  space-weapons 
talks  last  summer  reflected  concern  1 
-about  a  new  competitiacUn  which  foe  -■> 
American  lead-  HT  electronic  tfeeb^ 
nology  could  prove  insurmountable. 
The  fears  of  war  spreading  through 
the  Soviet  Union  were  threatening  to 
become  a  nuisance.  Moscow’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  to  prevent  Erich 
Honecker,  foe  East  German  leader, 
from  pursuing  his  own  version  of 
detente  with  West  Germany  revealed 

_  dissatisfactions  about  East-West 

relations  in  Eastern  Europe. 

But  if  the  opening  of  new  talks 
seemed  at  first  glance  a  victory  for  Mr.  Reagan,  Moscow 
also  made  some  points.  Far  from  flinching  at  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Western  missiles,  it  matched  them  with 
weapons  of  its  own.  Then  there  was  the  pleasure  Soviet 
leaders  must  have  felt  in  being  wooed  by  Mr.  Reagan 
over  much  of  the  past  year  after  his  earlier  denunciations 
of  "evil  empires."  In  the  end,  Mr.  Reagan  was  seen  as 
underat  least  as  much  pressure  as  Mr.  Chernenko  to  re- 
sume  the  negotiating  process. 

For  all  the  initial  euphoria,  nobody  expected  quick 
and  easy  agreements.  The  concept  of  an  umbrella  negoti¬ 
ation  to  include  everything  from  space  weapons  to  strate¬ 
gic  missiles  was  likely  to  require  prolonged  bickering 
over  definitions.  Most  diplomats  presumed  that  in  the 
early  stages,  at  least,  the  Russians  would  stick  to  posi¬ 
tions  taken  at  earlier  talks  and  wait  for  the  West  to  field 
something  new.  But  in  Soviet  practice,  tone  and  atmos¬ 
phere  are  often  as  tangible  as  substance.  The  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner  at  the  American  Ambassador’s  residence  indi¬ 
cated  that  even  if  substantial  change  was  still  a  long  way 
off,  foe  tone  and  atmosphere  might  soon  begin  to  break 
the  deep  freeze  of  recent  years. 
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The  ideological  divides  of  the  97th 
Congress  were  reflected  in  a  dumber 
of  ways,  including  entyinological  ru¬ 
brics  such  as  boll  weevils,  gypsy 
moths.  Nomenclature  for  the  99th, 
which  will  formally  convene  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  has  not  yet  been  derived.  But  as 
the  legislators  journeyed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  organizing  meetings  and 
leadership  elections  this  week  and 
next,  distinct  swarms  were  forming. 

The  Senate  Republicans  begin 
Wednesday.  Howard  Baker  Jr.  of 
Tennessee,  who  became  majority 
leader  when  the  G.O.P.  took  the 
chamber  from  the  Democrats  in 
19S0,  retired  this  year,  reportedly  to 
prepare  for  a  Presidential  run.  and 
electioneering  by  the  five  Senators 
who  hope  to  succeed  to  the  post  has 
been  intense.  So  far,  there  is  no  clear 
favorite.  Whoever  wins  —  Bob  Dole 
of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee;  Pete  V.  Domenici  of 
New  Mexico,  chairman  of  Budget; 
Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indiana,  cam¬ 
paign  chairman  for  Senate  candi¬ 
dates;  James  A.  Mclure  of  Idaho, 
head  of  an  informal  group  of  conser¬ 
vatives  called  the  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee;  or  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  the 
Republican  whip  —  won’t  have  an 
easy  time  of  it. 

The  numbers  in  the  Senate  are  the 
same  as  they  were  four  years  ago; 
the  Democrats  took  two  seats  this 
month,  to  put  the  Republicans'  lead 
back  to  six.  But  the  preoccupations 
of  members  of  the  majority  are  quite 


Rep.  Charles  W.  Stenhojm _ 

different.  Particularly  among  mod¬ 
erates,  whose  defection  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  on  key  votes  could  shift  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  the  chamber,  the 
flush  of  the  President  Reagan’s  first 
landslide  wasn't  renewed  by  his  sec¬ 
ond.  It  has  been  replaced  with  anxi¬ 
ety  about  being  held  accountable  for 
the  Federal  deficit  .and  its  conse¬ 
quences  in  1986's  off-year  elections, 
and  in  1988.  when  the  White  House 
will  be  at  risk  again. 

There  won't  be  smooth  sledding  on 
the  House  side  either.  The  exact  total 
on  the  Democrats’  majority  waits 
resolution  of  five  recounts.  But  it  is 
at  least  two-thirds.  That  fraction 
meets  Dec.  3  to  pick  its  leaders  and  a 
troublesome  subgroup  —  the  boil- 
weevils  —  is  ready  to  stir  things  up. 
The  roughly  two  dozen  conserva¬ 
tives,  mostly  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  crossed  the  aisle  in  1981  to 
help  give  President  Reagan  his  first- 
term  legislative  victories.  Charles 
W.  Stenholm,  re-elected  to  his  fourth 
term  in  his  west  Texas  district,  has 
declared  that  he  will  challenge  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  top  posi¬ 
tion  if  no  one  else  will,  because,  he 
says,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  is  “left” 
of  "mainstream  America." 

Also  at  issue  are  important  com¬ 
mittee  assigments  and  major  rules 
changes.  On  the  Senate  side,  who¬ 
ever  becomes  majority  leader  will 
have  to  vacate  his  chairmanship; 


proposals  to  limit  filibusters  and 
streamline  other  Senate  operations 
will  also  be  taken  up  this  week.  In  the 
House,  a  proposed  rules  change 
could  be  crucial  to  the  shape  of  the 
Federal  budget;  under  current 
procedures,  two  senior  members  of 
_  the  Budget  Committee,  including  the 
chairman,  James  R.  Jones  of  Okla- 
*  homa,  a  fiscal  conservative,  must 
f  leave  the  panel  this  year. 

!  Roundup  Nets 
|  3,309  Fugitives 

The  arm  of  the  law  had  reached 
F  into  eight  East  Coast  states  to  cap¬ 
ture  3,309  fugitives  by  the  end  of  a  1&. 
week  manhunt  Monday.  By  Tuesday, 
half  of  them  had  trickled  through  the 
courts’  fingers. 

The  Federal-state  roundup,  kept 
secret  until  the  end,  was  aimed  at  ca¬ 
reer  criminals  sought  by  state  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies 
without  the  resources  to  pursue  them 
alone.  More  than  half  of  those  arrest¬ 
ed,  all  on  felony  charges,  had  been 
described  as  “armed  and  danger¬ 
ous."  The  United  States  Marshals 
Service  worked  with  49  state  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
accomplish  the  seventh  and  largest 
(and  first  interstate)  operation  to  be 
conducted  under  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment's  Fugitive  Investigative  Strike 
Team  program.  About  7,000  fugitives 
have  been  seized  since  the  program 
was  begun  almost  three  years  ago; 
an  estimated  215,000  more  are  being 
sought. 

Stanley  E.  Morris,  director  of  the 
Marshals  Service,  made  the  esti¬ 
mate  that  half  the  captives  had  been 
released,  most  of  them  an  bail.  He 
said  it  was  based  in  part  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  in  part  on  the  first  figures 
available:  Of  156  fugitives  arrested 
on  Federal  charges,  82  had  been  re¬ 
leased.  Mr.  Morris  added  that  the 
Government  would  study  the  courts’ 
handling  of  the  most  recent  cases. 
“We  want  to  see  what  does  happen, 
to  what  extent  jails,  judges  or  laws 
are  the  problem,"  he  said. 

Aging  Chemical 
Arms  Buildup 

Although  the  United  States 
stopped  making  chemical  weapons 
16  years  ago,  they  pose  a  growing 
threat  today.  The  Army’s  huge 
chemical  arsenal,  90  percent  obso¬ 
lete,  has  begun  to  deteriorate.  Some 
weapons  have  sprung  leaks,  and 
there  are  fears  that  certain  types 
could  explode. 

While  saying  there  was  no  immedi¬ 
ate  hazard,  a  panel  of  scientists  last 
week  warned  that  the  chemical 
stockpile  —  including  rockets, 
mines,  shells  and  bombs  that  contain 
mustard  or  nerve  gas  —  should  be 
destroyed  "as  soon  as  possible." 
“This  is  dangerous  material,"  said 
Robert  W.  Buchheim,  a  former  arms 
control  official  who  is  a  member  of 
the  panel,  the  National  Research 
Council.  “It  was  designed  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous."  Some  of  the  weapons  are 
more  than  40  years  old. 

The  council  endorsed  incineration, 
the  Army’s  preferred  means  of  dis¬ 
posal,  over  the  options  of  ocean 
dumping  (which  Congress  has 
banned  anyway),  underground  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  or  chemical  neutral¬ 
ization.  The  weapons,  stored  at  eight 
Army  depots,  could  take  from  10  to 
20  years  to  destroy,  the  panel  said. 

Its  study,  paid  for  by  the  Army,  is  the 
most  complete  look  at  chemical 
weapons  by  a  nongovernment  panel 
since  1969.  The  council  is  part  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Army  should  give  “first  pri¬ 
ority,"  the  council  said,  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  top  item  cm  its  “most 
dangerous"  list,  the  M55  rocket, 
which  is  loaded  with  lethal  nerve 
agents  and  already  has  fuses  and 
propellants.  “This  recommenda¬ 
tion,"  the  panel  warned,  “cannot  be 
stated  too  strongly." 

Katherine  Roberts, 
Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Michael  Wright 


Verbatim:  Understanding  Defense 

There  are  few  members  of  Congress  who  think  in  terms 
of  overall  national  security.  They  have  knee-jerk  reactions 
to  something  they  read  in  the  newspapers.  Very  often 
Congress,  in  responding  to  a  problem,  probably 
exacerbates  it  Members  of  Congress,  even  those  who 
complain  about  the  mffitaiy industrial  complex,  are 
actually  allies  of  certain  members  of  it  because  of  their 
constituents.  That  means  investments  and  jobs  in  their 
constituencies. 

'I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  you  get  a  distorted  impression 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  defense  establishment  from  what  is 
presented  in  the  news.  Obviously,  it’s  more  interesting  to 
write  about  something  that  goes  wrong  than  to  write  about 
a  system  that’s  ahead  of  schedule  and  under  cost’ 

Retiring  Senator  John  Tower, 

Republican  of  Texas  and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  sizing 
up  how  Congress  and  the  press  hand/e  defense  matters. 


Religion  and 
Politics  Mix 
Poorly  for 
Democrats 


By  ADAM  CLYMER 


Not  since  John  F.  Kennedy  ran  for  President  in 
1960  has  religion  been  as  much  a  part  of  political 
discourse  as  it  was  in  the  1984  campaign.  Bish¬ 
ops,  ministers,  rabbis  —  and  candidates  —  calked 
about  abortion  and  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Religion  even  figured  in  television  com¬ 
mercials.  Serious  intellectual  issues  were  often 
seriously  discussed,  but  the  serious  political 
issue  was  votes.  Appeals  by  both  parties  were 
carefully  aimed  at  particular  religious  faiths. 

It  seems  clear  now  that  the  Republicans  lost 
Jews  but  more  than  made  up  with  Catholics  and 
white  Protestants,  especially  those  white  Chris¬ 
tians  who  think  of  themselves  as  “bom  again." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times/ CBS  News 
Poll  of  8,671  voters  on  Election  Day,  white  Catho¬ 
lics  —  formerly  safely  Democratic  —  divided  58 
percent  to  41  percent  for  President  Reagan. 
“Bom-again"  white  Christians,  who  first  came 
to  wide  political  notice  when  Jimmy  Carter  ran 
as  one  in  1976,  this  time  preferred  the  Republican 
candidate  81  to  19  percent.  Other  white  Protes¬ 
tants  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan  69  to  30  percent. 

White  Catholics  accounted  for  24  percent  of  the 
electorate;  bom-again  Christians  for  16  percent; 
other  white  Protestants  for  32  percent.  Among 
the  3  percent  of  the  voters  who  were  Jewish,  Wai¬ 
ter  F.  Mondale  held  a  66  to  32  percent  edge. 

As  the  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  a  research  as¬ 
sociate  at  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  put  it:  “For  all  the 
talk  about  defections  of  Catholics  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket,  the  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
departure  of  the  white  Protestants." 

In  a  landslide  like  this  year’s,  no  one  group 
determines  a  result.  But  according  to  the  exit 
poll,  the  Republican  8.5  million-vote  margin 
among  white  bom-again  Christians  was  a  bit  big¬ 
ger  than  the  combined  Democratic  margin 
among  Jews  and  blacks  —  although  blacks  gave 
Mr.  Mondale  90  percent  of  their  approximately  9 
million  votes. 

“Any  liberal  Democrat  is  off  base  with  them 
(the  bom-again  Christians)  on  values  and  life 
style  issues,"  observed  Lee  C.  Atwater,  a  key 
Southern  strategist  on  the  Republican  team. 

Not  disagreeing  sharply,  Robert  Squier,  a  lead¬ 
ing  maker  of  Democratic  television  commer¬ 
cials,  said:  "We  may  deal  with  them  fairly  effec¬ 
tively  in  other,  statewide  elections.  But  in  good 
economic  times  we  can’t  deal  with  them  nation¬ 
ally.  If  we  don’t  have  an  economic  issue  for  those 
people,  we  don’t  seem  to  have  any  issues." 

Figuring  out  which  issues  led  members  of  any 
group  to  vote  the  way  they  did  is  harder  than  just 
counting  the  votes,  but  the  Times/CBS  News 
Poll  made  it  clear  that  appearances  before  the 
election  were  deceiving. 


Religion  and  the  Presidential  vote 

Voting  and  issue  preferences  among  key  religious  groups,  from  Election 
Day  poll  of  8,671  voters  leaving  polling  places. 
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The  contest  for  the  support  of  white  Catholics 
was  open  and  obvious.  Their  bishops,  priests  and 
politicians  were  constantly  out  front  in  open  de¬ 
bate,  usually  about  abortion.  But  on  Election 
Day,  for  Catholic  voters  as  for  almost  everyone 
else,  the  buoyant  economy  was  the  principal  de¬ 
terminant.  Only  8  percent  of  the  Catholics  polled 
checked  abortion  as  the  key  issue  or  one  of  two 
key  issues  that  had  infuenced  them;  41  percent — 
five  times  as  many  —  checked  the  economy. 

The  Catholics  ranked  other  issues  higher  too: 
arms  control,  32  percent;  the  budget  deficit.  24 
percent;  national  defense,  23  percent;  fairness 
toward  the  poor.  18  percent. 

The  Catholics  in  the  sample  who  did  rank  abor¬ 
tion  high  were  Reagan  voters  by  a  71  to  28  percent 
margin.  But  the  white  Catholics  who  picked  out 
fairness  toward  the  poor  formed  a  group  more 
than  twice  as  big  and  preferred  Mr.  Mondale  by  a 
79  to  20  percent  margin. 

Catholics  did  not  swing  toward  the  Republicans 
much  more  heavily  in  1984  than  in  1980.  The  divi¬ 
sion  was  58  percent  to  41  percent  this  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  51  to  40  percent  four  years  ago. 

Even  so,  the  Democrats  have  reason  to  worry. 
Whatever  the  rate  of  defection  of  various  factions 
between  1980  and  1984,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  Democrats  can  make  long-range  gains 
among  white  Protestants  —  for  years  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  the  Republican  vote.  Catholics  have  been 
the  core  of  white  support  for  Democrats,  and  that 
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core  seems  increasingly  hollow. 

Abortion  did  seem  to  matter  to  the  bom-again 
white  Christians.  Eighteen  percent  checked 
abortion  in  the  poll,  and  only  the  economy  and  de¬ 
fense  were  clearly  more  important  to  them. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  bom-again  Christians 
who  picked  abortion  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan. 

For  this  group  in  particular,  one  element  of 
Mr.  Reagan’s  style  seemed  to  pay  off :  his  gen¬ 
eral  adherence  to  “traditional  values"  appealed 
to  about  one  bom-again  Christian  in  four. 

There  was  a  negative  for  the  Republicans  in 
the  association  of  their  party  with  one  particular 
bom-again  Christian:  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell, 
founder  of  the  Moral  Majority. 

The  Republicans  had  hoped  to  capitalize 
among  Jewish  voters  on  accusations  that  Mr. 
Mondale  was  soft  on  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's  al¬ 
leged  anti-Semitism,  but  they  ran  up  against 
Jewish  antipathy  to  the  Falwell  connection.  As 
Roger  Stone,  another  strategist  on  the  Reagan- 
Bush  team,  put  it:  "Our  upside  potential  was  fan¬ 
tastic  because  of  the  anti-Semitism  issue.  We  lost 
the  focus  and  the  issue  became  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.” 

Mr.  Stone  argued  that  just  as  the  Falwell  con¬ 
nection  hurt  with  Jews,  it  also  hindered  Republi¬ 
can  progress  with  young  people  and  was  not 
much  help  with  Catholics.  “We’ve  got  some  great 
opportunities  here,"  he  observed,  “if  we  don’t  go 
out  on  some'sotiaTissue  jag." 
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Abortion  Issue  Takes  a  Violent  Turn 


By  JAMES  BARRON 

To  abortion  rights  advocates,  the  explosions 
that  damaged  two  suburban  Maryland  clinics 
last  week  tit  a  disturbingly  familiar  pattern. 
They  occurred  soon  after  a  round  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  anti  abortion  activists,  and  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  anonymous  caller’s  claim  that  the 
bombs  had  been  planted  by  the  “Army  of  God." 

The  same  claim  was  made  after  several  of  the 
fires  and  explosions  that  have  damaged  at  least 
24  centers  in  seven  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  so  far  this  year,  up  from  four  in  1983.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Justice  Department,  there  have 
also  been  150  cases  of  vandalism  or  harassment 
at  abortion  facilities  from  New  York  to  Florida. 
Abortion  foes  have  splashed  paint  in  waiting 
rooms  and  slashed  tires  on  doctors’  cars.  Kim 
Calabrese,  a  receptionist  at  a  dime  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  recalls  being  chased  through  a  shopping 
mall  by  a  woman  screaming  “stop  murdering 
babies."  And  just  last  week,  a  part-time  counse¬ 
lor  at  a  clinic  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  returned 
home  from  work  to  find  that  her  cat  had  been  de¬ 
capitated,  the  work,  she  believes,  of  abortion  op- 
parents  who  had  been  harassing  her. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  says  it  has  failed  to  find  evidence  Unk¬ 
ing  the  violence  to  antiabortion  organizations, 
which  have  stepped  up  legal  protests  since  Con¬ 
gress  defeated  a  constitutional  ban  on  abortions. 
Clinic  operators  fed  otherwise.  “Bombings  al¬ 
most  never  occur  in  isolation,”  said  Nanette  Fal- 
kenberg,  executive  director  of  the  National  Abor- 
turn  Rights  League. 

“It  starts  with  picketing,  then  paint  in  the  wait¬ 


ing  room,  then  the  locks  are  jammed.” 

Forty-six  antiabortion  demonstrators  were  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  Metropolitan  Medical  and  Women’s 
Center  in  Wheaton,  Md.f  two  days  before  the 
clinic  was  bombed  on  Monday.  The  explosion  was 
within  15  minutes  of  another  blast  at  a  Planned 
Parenthood  office  about  a  mile  away.  A  few  days 
later,  a  caller  told  a  radio  station  that  the  “Army 
of  God"  was  responsible  for  the  blasts  and 
planned  to  destroy  other  abortion  clinics.  By 
week’s  end,  no  suspects  had  been  arrested. 

Despite  a  $50,000  reward,  there  have  been  no 
airests  in  connection  with  a  firebombing  at  a 
clinic  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  investigators  also 
found  a  message  from  the  “Army  of  God."  The 
same  group  was  also  named  in  a  threat  last 
month  against  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  who  wrote  the  opinion  that  legalized 
abortion  11  years  ago. 

Federal  law-enforcement  agencies,  which 
have  assigned  special  teams  to  investigate  the  at¬ 
tacks,  say  they  doubt  that  the  “Army  of  God"  ex¬ 
ists.  Investigators  believe  that  the  name  is  being 
used  by  different  antiabortion  extremists.  The 

name  first  cropped  up  after  two  Florida  abortion 

clinic  bombings  in  1982,  for  which  Donald  Benny 
Anderson,  a  42-year-old  real  estate  salesman, 
was  sentenced  to  30  years  in  prison.  He  is  also 
serving  a  concurrent  30-year  sentence  for  the  ldd- 
napping  of  an  Illinois  doctor  who  ran  another 
abortion  clinic. 

Among  opponents  of  abortion,  there  is  concern 
that  the  violence  could  cost  support,  a  Maryland 
minister  who  had  been  at  last  weekend’s  protest 
rushed  to  Wheaton  after  the  bombing  to  repudi¬ 
ate  it.  “I'm  here  to  make  it  clear  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this/’  he  said.  One  measure  of  what 


abortion  advocates  are  facing  is  that  the  National 
Abortion  Federation,  a  clearinghouse  for  more 
than  200  clinics,  has  been  working  in  makeshift 
quarters  since  July,  when  its  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  was  bombed.  The  police  also  found  an 
undetonated  pipe  bomb  in  an  adjacent  town- 
day5  kter.  an  explosion  shattered  a 
Planned  Parenthood  office  in  Annapolis,  MdL 
Those  two  targets  are  still  in  business,  but 
some  clinics  are  not.  After  three  bombings  in  less 
than  a  year,  the  Feminist  Women’s  Health  Cen- 

teJj2^'Ierett’  Wash  '  tkeided  not  to  reopen. 

Officials  at  the  Metropolitan  Medical  and 
women  s  Center  had  worried  about  an  attack 
ever  smee  the  Federation  bombing.  Am- 

2JT52:  {“£  at  ^  clinic,  said  a  guard 

tt?  ^LTaS,  n0t  0,1  the  night  of 
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sSd Mi«cwfSl5J!?nan  fat0  a  clinic  safely," 
^d  Mss  Falkenberg,  “but  she  feels  like  she’s 
walking  into  an  armed  camp." 
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Arafat  Succeeds 
In  Convening 
His  ‘Parliament’ 

Yasir  Arafat  proved  last  week  that 
he  still  has  loyal  supporters  In  the 
splintered  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization.  He  opened  the  long-post¬ 
poned  meeting  of  the  group's  “par¬ 
liament  in  exile"  in  Amman,  Jordan, 
despite  catcalls  from  Syria,  which 
questioned  the  validity  of  his  de¬ 
clared  quorum  of  261  delegates. 

Meeting  under  heavy  protection  in 
King  Hussein  stadium  while  a  mili¬ 
tary  helicopter  circled  overhead, 
Mr.  Arafat's  supporters  called  for 
"escalation  of  the  military  struggle" 
against  Israel.  In  Jerusalem,  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Foreign  Ministry  dismissed  the 
meeting  as  unlikely  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  new  or  positive.  Israeli  troops 
in  the  West  Bank  fired  on  rock¬ 
throwing  young  supporters  of  Mr. 
Arafat,  killing  two  youths. 

Mr.  Arafat’s  military  capabilities 
have  dwindled.  After  Israel  drove 
him  from  Beirut  in  1982,  dispersing 
his  forces  from  Yemen  to  Algeria, 
chastened  lieutenants  in  Syrian-con¬ 
trolled  territory  blamed  the  defeat 
on  him.  Quarreling  openly  with 
Syria's  President  Hafez  al-Assad,  he 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Tunis. 
When  he  tried  to  return  to  Lebanon, 
Syrian-backed  Palestinians  drove 
him  from  Tripoli.  Their  hatred  was 
further  stoked  by  his  reconciliation 
with  Jordan's  King  Hussein  and 
Egypt’s  President  Hosni  Mubarak, 
whom  they  blame  for  “selling  out" 
to  Washington  and  isolating  Syria. 

The  Israelis  were  not  happy  about 
the  reconciliation  either.  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  said  yes¬ 
terday,  "I  do  not  think  that  anyone  In 
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Yasir  Arafat  addressing  the  Pales¬ 
tine  National  Council  In  Amman. 


Israel  views  as  positive  an  excessive 
intimacy  between  Hussein  and  Ara¬ 
fat."  Mr.  Shamir  said  it  brought 
closer  to  the  West  Bank  "the  voice  of 
the  P.L.O.  terrorist  organization." 

In  the  stadium.  King  Hussein 
called  on  the  Palestinians  to  join  in 
seeking  a  United  Nations  conference 
that  would  negotiate  for  return  of 
territories  occupied  by  Israel.  The 
King  alluded  to  a  key  disagreement, 
over  whether  the  Palestinians  can 


nothing  wrong  with  the  officer's 
changing  his  appearance. 

President  Duarte  had  other  prob¬ 
lems  last  week.  At  least  one  right- 
wing  death  squad  seemed  active.  A 
Lutheran  minister,  the  Rev.  Ernesto 
Feradndez  Espino,  who  engaged  in 
relief  work  for  refugees,  was  shot  to 
death  and  disfigured  with  a  machete 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Further  afield,  a  second  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  rebels  is 
supposed  to  take  place  this  week  but 

one  rebeUeader,  Hfector  Oqueli,  indi¬ 
cated  his  side  might  stay  away.  He 
complained  that  Mr.  Duarte  was 
making  arrangements  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  without  consulting  the  rebels. 
Others  charged  that  representatives 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who 
have  been  acting  as  intermediaries, 
had  been  favoring  the  Government 
position. 

The  President  played  down  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  next  session  by  say¬ 
ing  be  would  not  attend  because  it 
was  intended  to  deal  only  with  proce¬ 
dural  questions.  Although  the  rebels 
indicated  a  willingness  to  discuss  a 
cease-fire,  or  at  least  a  truce  for 
Christmas,  Mr.  Duarte  discounted 
the  possibility  of  an  early  halt  to  hos¬ 
tilities,  saying  it  could  come  only 
when  the  rebels  agreed  to  contribute 
to  “the  democratic  process." 

Food  to  Ethiopia 
Is  Still  Short 

Food  from  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries,  sometimes 
transported  on  Soviet  planes,  was 
reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
famished  Ethiopians  last  week.  But 
relief  officials  warned  that  many 
more,  especially  in  remote  or  war- 
ravaged  parts  of  the  country,  were 
still  in  danger.  “Nobody  knows  how 
many  people  are  dying  at  home  or 
while  walking  to  a  center,"  a  West¬ 
ern  official  said. 

Efforts  to  get  food  deep  into  the 
countryside  have  been  complicated 
by  the  activities  of  several  guerrilla 
groups.  Last  week  there  were  wide¬ 
spread  reports  of  clashes  between 
Government  troops  and  rebels  of 
Tigrayan  People's  Liberation  Front, 
which  is  seeking  independence  for 
the  northern  prqyince,.of  .Tigre.. 
Fighting  around  the  .airport  near  the 
town  of  Korem  cut  off  food  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  drought  victims  lor  a  time. 

Relief  officials  said  the  lives  of 
more  than  six  million  Ethiopians  — 
possibly  15  percent  of  the  population 
—  were  at  risk.  Death  rates  in  many 
of  the  100  refugee  camps,  where 
about  half  a  million  Ethiopians  are 
being  fed  daily,  have  dropped 
dramatically  since  the  food  started 
flowing  in  late  October.  But  Tafari 
Wassen  of  the  Ethiopian  Govern¬ 
ment's  rescue  commission  said  new 
supplies  were  slow  in  arriving  from 
abroad.  The  United  Nations  emer¬ 
gency  coordinator  for  Ethiopia,  Kurt 
Gunnar  Jansson,  said  200,000  tons  of 
grain  had  reached  that  country,  less 
than  half  the  430,000  tons  pledged  and 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  800,000 
tons  that  Mr.  Jansson  estimated 
would  be  needed  to  halt  starvation. 
"The  pipeline  has  to  be  refueled,"  he 
warned. 

Separatists  Split 
In  Quebec 


hope  for  a  country  of  their  own.  He 
invoked  Resolution  242,  adopted  in 
1967  by  the  Security  Council,  which 
does  not  mention  a  Palestinian  state. 
Yesterday,  the  P.L.O.  reaffirmed  its 
rejection  of  the  resolution. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  supports 
both  Syria  and  the  Palestinian  guer¬ 
rillas,  showed  displeasure  at  the 
widening  divisions.  Leaders  of  two 
important  Syrian-based  dissident 
factions  were  summoned  to  Moscow, 
and  while  most  Arab  ambassadors  in 
Amman  attended  Mr.  Arafat’s  meet¬ 
ing  as  observers,  the  Soviet  Ambas¬ 
sador  stayed  away. 

Salvador  Fails 
A  Rights  Test 

Bringing  to  justice  those  who  mur¬ 
dered  two  American  advisers  on 
land  reform  has  long  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  test,  particularly  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  of  El  Salvador’s 
determination  to  sod  human  rights 
abuses.  Last  week,  the  Salvadoran 
Supreme  Court  halted  all  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Lieut  Isidro  Ldpez 
Sibrian,  who,  according  to  two  men 
convicted  of  carrying  out  the  1981 
murders,  had  issued  the  orders  and 
furnished  the  weapons. 

Salvadoran  President  Jos* 
Napoleta  Duarte,  who  has  set  great 
store  by  improving  his  country’s 
human  rights  record,  was  presum¬ 
ably  embarrassed.  The  United 
States  was  certainly  angry.  “We  de¬ 
plore  it,"  an  official  at  the  American 
Embassy  said.  In  Washington,  the 
State  Department  said  there  was  “no 
reasonable  basis"  for  the  court's 
decision,  which  confirmed  lower 
court  rulings.  In  Salvadoran  law,  the 
testimony  of  convicted  murderers 
cannot  be  used  against  another  sus¬ 
pect.  Besides,  the  two  accusers  could 
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The  election  of  the  pro-independ¬ 
ence  Parti  Qudbdcois  in  Canada's 
second  most  populous  province  in 
1976  created  an  uproar  among  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Canadians,  who  feared 
the  breakup  of  their  federation.  Last 
week  the  party  itself  seemed  to  be 
breaking  up  as  five  provincial  minis¬ 
ters  resigned  in  revolt  against  Que¬ 
bec  Premier  Ren6  L&vesque. 

Between  the  two  events  was  a 
series  of  disappointments  for  the 
Parti  Qu£b4cois,  the  biggest  erne 
being  the  loss  of  a  referendum  in  1980 
that  would  have  authorized  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  sovereign  state  tied  to  the 
rest  of  Canada.  The  party  rebounded 
from  that  defeat  to  win  re-election  in 
1981,  but  its  standing  with  the  elec¬ 
torate  has  since  waned  considerably, 
according  to  repeated  polls.  At  Us 
last  two  conventions,  the  group  de¬ 
cided  to  have  the  courage  of  its  con¬ 
victions  and  wage  the  next  election 
campaign  directly  on  its  espousal  of 
independence  rather  than  on  the  gen- 
eral  issue  of  good  government,  which 
had  twice  brought  it  victory. 

Last  week,  with  the  province's 
population  seemingly  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Its  lagging  economy  and 
high  unemployment,  Mr.  Levesque, 
a  pragmatic  ideologist,  indicated  he 
was  having  second  thoughts  about 
standing,  or  rather  failing,  on  the  in¬ 
dependence  issue.  More  militant 
ministers  like  Jacques  Parizeau,  the 
Finance  Minister,  and  Camille  Lau- 
rin,  the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs, 
disagreed  with  the  Premier's  desire 
to  play  down  independence  in  favor 
of  bread-and-butter  issues.  They  led 
a  group  of  13  hard-liners,  including 
three  other  ministers,  who  could  pos¬ 
sibly  reverse  the  party's  majority  in 
the  Assembly  and  force  an  election 
now  rather  than  next  year.  The  latest 
soundings  indicate  that  the  Parti 
Qu&b&cois  is  trailing  the  Liberals, 
whom  it  replaced  eight  years  ago,  by 
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Some  Poles  Contend  Cardinal  Glemp’s  Profile  Is  Too  Low 


Church  Has 
An  Agenda 
Of  Its  Own 


By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 


WARSAW  —  At  Roman  Catholic  services  this 
month  marking  the  66ch  anniversary  of  the  re¬ 
birth  of  Poland  after  World  War  I,  the  symbols  of 
church  and  people  once  again  fused  and  were  in¬ 
voked  against  the  Communist  stare.  Banners  pro¬ 
claimed  "God  and  Nation,"  and  forbidden  Soli¬ 
darity  signs  and  phrases  were  expressed  in  the 
protective  shadow  of  cathedrals. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  beyond 
the  tactical  alliance  reaffirmed  after  the  murder 
of  the  pro-Solidarity  priest,  Jerzy  Popieluszko, 
the  church  and  Solidarity  have  been  following  di¬ 
verging  paths. 

Under  Pope  John  Paul  II.  the  church  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  use  its  position  in  Poland  to  gain  in¬ 
fluence  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe.  "There  is 
no  doubt  that,  what  has  been  going  on  has  been 
bargaining  of  sorts  between  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Vatican,"  said  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  But  how  much  is  being  resolved  through 
bargaining  is  at  the  moment  not  clear.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  have  wondered  whether  the  plot  to  kill  John 
Paul,  with  its  putative  Bulgarian  connection,  and 
the  still  unexplained  inunler  of  Father  Popie¬ 
luszko  have  some  bearing  on  the  competition  for 
spheres  of  influence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

One  sphere  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  Lithua¬ 
nia.  Two  months  ago,  the  Vatican  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  denied  a  request  to  have  the 
Pope  visit  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  the  only  Soviet 
republic  with  a  sizable  Roman  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion.  Historically,  Lithuania  has  had  close  ties  to 
Poland,  with  which  it  was  once  united  as  a  king¬ 
dom.  Before  the  last  war,  Vilnius,  then  known  as 
Wilno,  had  a  majority  of  Poles. 

“I  think  there  is  still  some  bargaining  possible 
on  the  Lithuanian  trip,"  said  the  party  source.  He 
said  he  had  heard  that  one  point  of  contention  was 
the  Pope’s  desire  to  fly  directly  to  Lithuania  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  Moscow  first  as  Soviet  leaders 
wished.  Another  factor  is  said  to  be  the  Pope’s  in¬ 
terest  in  links  with  Eastern  Orthodox  churches. 


In  addition  to  Lithuania,  where  a  papal  visit 
could  have  a  profound  impact,  the  Vatican  has 
obvious  interests  in  gaming  greater  church  free¬ 
dom  in  countries  like  Hungary  and  Czechoslova¬ 
kia.  Recently  a  Sunday  mass  was  broadcast  in 
Hungary;  and  Mother  Theresa,  the  head  of  the 
Calcutta-based  charitable  order,  was  recently  in 
Prague  saying  she  wanted  to  send  some  of  her 
nuns  to  work  there. 

What  interest  would  the  Kremlin  have  in  grant¬ 
ing  such  concessions  to  the  church,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  troublesome  Polish  experience? 
Polish  sources  close  to  the  church  suggested  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  were  hoping  to  persuade  the 
Pope  to  take  up  the  issue  of  European  disarma¬ 
ment  and  lean  toward  their  position  in  the  dispute 
with  the  West  over  deployment  of  American- 
made  missiles. 

Looking  Beyond  Poland 

The  church’s  wider  interests  may  help  explain 
why  some  Polish  prelates  have  seemed  so  docile 
toward  the  state,  why  the  Primate,  Joseph  Cardi¬ 
nal  Glemp,  has  often  endorsed  Gen.  Wojdech 
-  Jaruzelski  in  public  and  rarely  challenged  him, 
and  why  activist  worker  priests  have  been  sent  to 
,  rural  parishes,  or  as  in  the  case  o!  Father  Popie¬ 
luszko,  urged  to  go  to  Rome.  Such  attitudes  have 
puzzled  some  of  the  faithful. 

"You  know,  some  people  are  calling  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  ‘comrade  Glemp,*  "  said  a  pious  widow  who 
sympathizes  with  Solidarity.  "The  Cardinal," 
she  added,  “is  not  like  Wyszynski,"  referring  to 
the  late  Polish  Primate,  Stefan  Wyszynski,  who 
battled  the  Communist  authorities  to  gain  rights 
for  the  church  and  its  followers.  "What  is  Glemp 
doing?”  she  asked. 


Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  Wyszynski’s  strug¬ 
gles  and  more  particularly  in  his  victories.  Tod3y 
the  church  in  Poland  is  powerful  and  visible. 
There  are  twice  as  many  priests  as  there  were 
before  World  War  II.  The  lines  of  mourners  wait¬ 
ing  for  hours  in  freezing  cold  to  see  the  slain 
priest's  grave  showed  power  that  any  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  reckon  with.  Pope  John  Paul 
II  has  twice  visited  his  homeland  and  some  Com¬ 
munist  party  figures  have  shaken  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Crucifixes  hang  in  state  schools,  while 
masses  are  broadcast  weekly  on  the  state  radio. 

Nothing  like  this  exists  anywhere  else  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  not  even  in  anti-Soviet  Yugoslavia. 
The  truth  behind  the  widow's  question  is  simply 
that  she  arid  the  Vatican  now  have  different  pri¬ 
orities.  For  her  as  for  many  Poles,  including  a 
number  of  bishops,  the  power  of  the  church 
should  be  harnessed  to  confront  the  Communist 
leaders  in  defense  of  Solidarity’s  ideals. 

Much  of  the  Polish  population  is  passionately 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  greater  freedom. 
Some  seek  freedom  elsewhere,  like  the  428  tour¬ 
ists  who  have  fled  their  ships  for  asylum  in  West 
Germany  in  the  last  two  weeks.  (In  the  strained 
atmosphere,  West  German  Foreign  Minister 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  canceled  a  visit  to  War¬ 
saw  last  week.)  Poles  who  stay  look  to  the  al¬ 
liance  of  the  church  and  such  people  as  Zbigniew 
Bujak.  the  fugitive  leader  of  Solidarity,  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary.  But  the  professionals  in  both  camps  warn 
that  the  tactical  ties  should  not  bind  too  tightly. 
As  an  outspoken  theoretician  of  Solidarity  put  it 
recently,  “The  church  will  drift  away  from  us 
and  it  should.  Let  Cardinal  Glemp  and  the  Pope 
concern  themselves  with  the  souls  of  Europe  and 
let  Bujak  lead  the  revolution  in  Poland." 


Dramatic  Seizures  Appear  to  Leave  Supplies  Unaffected 


Peruvian  policemen  preparing  to  burn  confiscated  cocaine  near  Lima. 
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By  JOEL  BRINKLEY 


WASHINGTON — Cocaine  traffickers  scored  a 
significant  victory  last  week.  In  Peru,  the  world's 
leading  grower  of  coca  leaf,  the  United  States 
suspended  its  anti  drug  program  after  at  least  20 
workers  were  killed  in  a  murderous  raid  on  a 
coca  eradication  workers'  camp.  In  Mexico, 
meanwhile,  marijuana  traffickers  suffered  an 
important  defeat.  Authorities  there  made  the 
largest  drug  seizure  ever  recorded,  destroying 
more  than  10,000  terns  of  marijuana. 

Government  specialists  said  both  the  success 
and  the  setback  were  major  developments  in  the 
international  narcotics  war.  Nonetheless,  viewed 


Neither  Peruvian  nor  American  officials  were 
sure  who  fired  the  submachine  guns  in  the  raid  on 
a  jungle  campsite  at  Monz tin,  200  miles  northeast 
of  Lima.  The  program  was  suspended,  a  State 
Department  official  said,  “until  we  can  get  a 
clearer  picture"  of  who  was  behind  the  attack 
and  its  long-term  meaning.  It  was  the  second  sus¬ 
pension  in  Peru  in  three  months.  This  year,  the 
United  States  antidrug  program  is  spending  $4.2 
million  in  Peru,  where  nearly  half  the  world’s 
coca  leaf  grows.  Most  of  the  cocaine  produced 
from  it  is  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  all  the  Peruvian  coca  plants  were 
pulled  from  the  ground  tomorrow,  Amerian  offi¬ 
cials  acknowledge,  the  other  big  coca-growing 
Countries  —  Bolivia  aw*  rv.i«— 


seven  Federal  police  officers  in  the  raid,  which 
helps  explain  why  the  marijuana  plantations  es¬ 
caped  notice  for  so  long.  United  States  officials 
said.  Using  slave  labor,  the  drug  traffickers  in 
northern  Mexico  had  grown  10,000  tons  of  mariju- 
na,  eight  times  as  much  as  Mexican  and  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  had  believed  was  produced  in  all  of 
Mexico  in  a  year.  Now  drug  enforcement  officials 
are  waiting  to  see  if  the  street  price  will  rise  in 
the  United  States,  indicating  that  they  have  made 
a  dent  in  the  supply. 

Recent  Federal  estimates,  which  place  Amer¬ 
ican  consumption  of  marijuana  at  13,600  to  14,000 
tons  a  year,  have  been  undermined  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  seizure  in  Mexico.  "It  appears  that 
our  numbers  have  been  vastly  underestimated,” 
said  Robert  Feldkamp,  spokesman  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  roughly  20  million  people  use  mari¬ 
juana  regularly,  5  million  to  10  million  use  co¬ 
caine  and  that  500,000  are  addicted  to  heroin. 

Enforcement  officials  know  that  the  worldwide 
supply  of  marijuana,  like  cocaine,  far  outstrips 
demand.  Federal  officials  had  also  predicted  that 
prices  would  be  driven  upward  in  March  after  the 
record  seizure  in  Colombia  of  10  tons  of  cocaine, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  more 
than  10  percent  of  total  annual  cocaine  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  But  eight  months  later 
there  has  been  little  measurable  change  in  price, 
except  in  Miami. 

Jon  Thomas,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  international  narcotics  matters,  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  worldwide  narcotics  trafficking  can¬ 
not  be  significantly  curtailed  unless  "all  the  pro¬ 
duction  areas  are  brought  under  control  simulta¬ 
neously.” 

Record  Opeaum  IProducftcon 

In  Burma,  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
opium,  which  is  used  to  make  heroin,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  predicted  a  record  opium  crop,  even 
though  more  opium  poppies  were  wiped  out  this 
year  than  ever  before.  In  Thailand,  despite  sig¬ 
nificant  aid  from  the  United  States  and  other 
Gauntries,  acreage  planted  in  opium  poppy  has 
increased  by  38  percent  this  year.  Pakistan  has 
significantly  reduced  the  acreage  planted  in 
opium  poppies.  But  the  growers  have  countered 
by  simply  picking  up  and  moving  across  the  bor¬ 
der  to  Afghanistan,  where  heroin  production 
levels  have  increased  steadily. 

Nearly  all  the  world's  coca  leaf  comes  from 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colombia.  Bolivia,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  United  States,  launched  the  most 
dramatic  drug  crackdown  ever  attempted  this 
fall.  But  the  effort  has  led  to  turmoil.  Last  month, 
President  Heroin  Siles  Zuazo  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  for  almost  a  week  to  protest  allegations 
that  his  administration  was  in  league  with  the 
traffickers.  Colombia's  President,  Belisario 
Betancur,  has  also  declared  a  war  on  narcotics 
trafficking  this  year  only  to  be  met  by  wide¬ 
spread  mafia-style  violence. 

The  State  Department  last  week  relayed  re¬ 
ports  that  Colombian  cocaine  traffickers  had 
made  what  one  officer  called  "significant 
threats”  against  Government  officials  and 
American  diplomats.  The  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Bogota  said  that  10  of  its  180  diplomats 
had  been  sent  abroad  for  six  weeks  with  their 
families  because  of  the  threats.  Ambassador 
Lewis  Tambs  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  back  down  against  drug  trafficking.  Around 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  spending  $50.2  mil¬ 
lion  on  narcotics  control  this  fiscal  year. 
Meanwhile,  as  conditions  become  more  diffi. 
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I.R.A.  Seen  Gaining 

London  Shuns 
Proposals  On 
Ireland,  Sets 

Off  a  Storm 

« 


By  JO  THOMAS 


BELFAST,  Northern  Ireland  —  The  Republic  of  Ire¬ 
land,  born  in  violence  and  delivered  by  the  same  Irish  Re¬ 
publican  Army  it  now  opposes,  has  always  laid  territorial 
claim  to  Northern  Ireland  and  has  fixed  this  claim  in  its 
Constitution.  It  was  thus  seen  as  a  significant  concession 
last  spring  when  nationalist  parties  of  the  north  and  south 
said  in  the  report  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum  that,  to  bring 
peace  to  the  province  where  more  than  2,400  people  have 
died  in  political  violence  since  I960,  they  might  settle  for 
something  less  than  a  united  Ireland. 

But  last  week,  in  language  that  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister  reportedly  called 4  'gratuitously  offensive,  ’  *  Brit¬ 
ish  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  flatly  ruled  out  all 
their  proposals:  “I  have  made  it  clear  that  a  unified  Ire¬ 
land  was  one  solution  that  is  out.  A  second  solution  was  a 
confederation  of  two  states.  That  is  out.  A  third  solution 
was  joint  authority.  That  is  out  —  that  is  a  derogation  of 
sovereignty.”  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  Northern  Ireland  Secre¬ 
tary,  Douglas  Hurd,  later  reiterated  that  Britain  was  not 
prepared  to  give  the  Dublin  Government  an  executive 
role  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Editorial  writers  in  Dublin  were  indignant.  Said  The 
Irish  Times:  "So  this  is  the  new  British  initiative:  first, 
Mrs.  Thatcher’s  ‘out... out. ..out’  foray,  then  Mr.  Hurd's 
laying  down  on  Irish  soil,  for  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  limits  of  interest  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  take  in 
the  affairs  of  Northern  Ireland.”  The  newspaper  added, 
"It  seems  that  the  North  is  now  back  to  about  the  year 
1926.” 

Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Hurd  added  to  the  furor  by 
challenging  the  Irish  Government’s  belief  that  a  growing 
sense  of  alienation  among  Northern  Ireland’s  500,000 
Catholics  has  increased  the  danger  there.  "Well,”  Mrs. 
Thatcher  said  in  a  televised  press  conference  seen  all 
over  Ireland,  "this  word  ‘alienation’  has  come  in  some¬ 
how  in  the  last  year,  and  I’m  bound  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
my  information  is  concerned,  one  could  not  find  aliena¬ 
tion."  Some  British  officials  sought  to  write  this  off  as 
Mrs.  Thatcher’s  distaste  for  psychoanalysis  in  politics, 
but  Mr.  Hunt  underscored  her  observation.  Reports  of 
alienation  in  the  minority  community  had  been  exagger¬ 
ated,  he  suggested,  and  alienation  was  a  self-fulfilling 
analysis. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Hurd?”  asked  John  Hume,  leader  of 
the  Social  Democratic  and  Labor  Party  and  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  spokesman  for  moderates  in  the  province.  "If 
he  wants  to  find  out  about  alienation,  let  him  come  to  visit 
me  in  my  home,”  Mr.  Hume  said  in  a  BBC  radio  broad¬ 
cast.  "Do  you  know  what  he  will  need  to  do  that?  He  will 
need  an  army  of  tanks  to  bring  him  in  there.”  Mr.  Hume 
lives  near  the  Bogside  area  of  Londonderry,  now  re¬ 


named  Derry  by  the  City  Council,  which  is  controlled  by 
his  party.  The  police  enter  the  Bogside  only  under  army 
protection. 

Feelings  run  so  high  that  onlookers  recently  knocked 
out  the  teeth  and  blackened  the  eye  of  an  ambulance  at¬ 
tendant  sent  to  assist  a  British  soldier  severely  injured  by 
a  booby-trap  bomb. 

Mr.  Hume,  whose  party  is  competing  with  Sinn  Fein 
—  the  political  arm  of  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican 
Army  —  for  the  allegiance  of  northern  nationalists,  had 
staked  much  on  the  hope  that  the  forum’s  report  would 
prompt  a  fresh  approach.  Now  he  and  his  party  are  trying 
to  decide  what  ground  remains  for  them  to  stand  on. 

'Smashed  Eggs’ 

“It  could  be  sera  as  a  great  victory”  for  the  Provi¬ 
sionals,  Dr.  Joe  Hendron,  a  Social  Democratic  Party 
leader,  said.  “We  are  disappointed  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  her  apparent  dismissal  of  the 
New  Ireland  Forum.  The  forum  report  was  .the  very 
deeply  considered  opinion  of  the  nationalists  on  this  is¬ 
land,  north  and  south.” 

“Anyone  who  goes  to  the  negotiating  table  goes  with 
options,”  said  Joe  Austin,  Sinn  Fein’s  Belfast  chairman, 
noting  that  his  party,  which  contends  that  the  British  will 
only  respond  to  force,  had  been  excluded  from  the  forum. 
"They  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  and  the  eggs  are  all 
smashed,”  he  said.  “I  think  Hume  thought  Thatcher 
would  give  something  for  nothing.  She's  backed  her  side. 
We  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  situation  where  she 
would  have  begun  a  process  of  re-examination,"  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “She  didn't,  and  it  set  everyone  back,”  His  con¬ 
clusion:  “There  is  no  constitutional  way  forward.” 

The  Irish  Prime  Minister,  Garret  FitzGerald,  was 
heatedly  denounced  by  Charles  Haughey,  the  opposition 
leader.  “No  agreement  an  political  structures  within 
Northern  Ireland  is  even  remotely  likely,”  Mr.  Haughey 
insisted.  "The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  are  being  cal¬ 
lously  condemned  to  more  bloodshed,  more  violence, 
more  misery  indefinitely."  He  added,  “You  have  led  this 
country  into  the  greatest  humiliation  in  recent  history. 
You  have  done  grievous  damage  to  our  national  political 
interest  and  our  pride.  History  will  record  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  your  visit  to  Chequers  (Mrs.  Thatch¬ 
er’s  official  country  residence)  had  never  taken  place. 1  ’ 

British  officials  played  down  the  rift,  taking  hope 
from  the  comments  of  Dick  Spring,  the  Irish  Deputy 
Prime  Minister.  "We  must  keep  dialogue  open,”  Mr. 
Spring  said,  “because  obviously  there  is  only  one  group 
that  stands  to  gain  from  Its  absence  —  the  I.R.A.” 


democracy  Gains  In  Central  and  South  America 


JNDER  flawed  conditions, . 
Uruguay  Is  holding 
elections  today  for  a 
president  and  congress.  If 
everything  goes  according  to 
schedule,  civilians  will  assume 
power  in  March  after  more  than  11 
years  of  military  rule. 

The  Uruguayans  are  the  latest 
to  follow  a  trend  in  the  western 
hemisphere  away  from 
authoritarian  rule.  The  situatioo 
shows  how  touchy  such  transitions 
can  be.  One  of  the  principal 
groups,  the  Blancos,  is  going  into 
the  election  with  its  leader,  Wilson 
Ferreira  Aldunate,  m  jail-  Liber 
Seregni,  the  leftist  leader  of 
another  big  group,  the  Broad 
Front,  has  also  been  barred. 

Brazil  is  due  to  end  20 years  of 
military  rule  in  January  with  the 
election  of  a  civilian  president  by 
a  small  electoral  college 
controlled  by  a  military-backed 
party.  However  tentative  and  • 
contested  these  two  elections  may 
be.  they  will  leave  only  4  of  the  12 
South  American  countries  with 
undemocratic  rule.  In  Central 
America,  five  of  the  six 
governments  have  been  elected 
although  two,  Nicaragua’s  and  El 
Salvador’s,  are  violently 
contested.  Under  its  fifth 
constitution  in  40  years. 
Guatemala  is  due  to  end  military 
rule  in  1985  but  when,  exactly,  is 
still  being  debated. 


•  French  territory 


1984  Economic  Growth  Rate  Could  Hit  5  Percent 

Newly  Stable  Ghana  Begins 
Showing  Signs  of  Prosperity 


By  CLIFFORD  D.  MAY 


ACCRA,  Ghana  —  Flight  Lieut.  Jerry  John  Rawl¬ 
ings,  who  has  ruled  this  West  African  country  for  almost 
three  years  as  a  proponent  of  third  world  revolution  and 
liberation,  is  now  seeking  Western  financing  for  a  solidly 
capitalist  recovery  plan. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  a  December  1981  coup,  Mr. 
Rawlings  has  been  been  a  difficult  man  for  many  Ghana¬ 
ians  as  well  as  foreigners  to  comprehend.  He  has  enjoyed 
close  relations  with  the  Libyan  leader  Muamraar  el-Qad- 
dafi  and  in  recent  months  has  been  a  guest  in  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba.  Not  long  ago  a  high-level  Ghanaian  delegation 
concluded  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Another 
delegation  left  last  month  on  a  visit  to  North  Korea  and 
China.  But  the  Government  has  also  initiated  a  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  United  States  and  next  month  in 
Paris,  Ghanaian  officials  will  seek  financial  assistance 
from  Western  donors.  Washington  sees  relations  with 
Ghana  as  "a  mixed  bag."  Mr.  Rawlings’  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  get  higher  marks  than  his  foreign  deal¬ 
ings,  although  lately  a  toning-down  of  his  anti-American 
attacks  has  been  noted  and  relations  with  Washington 
have  improved.  The  United  States  is  giving  Ghana  food 
and  help  in  military  training.  Washington  also  has  pro¬ 
posed  some  development  aid,  although  not  as  much  as 
Mr.  Rawlings  would  like. 

The  recovery  program,  which  has  included  a  drastic 
devaluation  of  the  currency  and  new  incentives  for  farm¬ 
ers,  local  entrepreneurs  and  foreign  investors,  Is  believed 
to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  dramatic  eco¬ 
nomic  upturn.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  steady  decay, 
Ghana  this  year  is  expected  to  show  an  impressive 
growth  rate  of  5  percent  with  inflation  trimmed  from  140 
to  35  percent. 

With  better  rainfall,  severe  food  and  electricity 
shortages  have  come  to  an  end.  And  a  growing  sense  of 
political  stability  has  led  to  the  reopening  of  Ghana’s  bor¬ 
ders  with  its  neighbors.  Ivory  Coast,  Togo  and  Burkina 
Faso,  formerly  known  as  Upper  Volta. 

Within  Ghana.  Mr.  Rawlings  also  seems  to  be  of  two 


minds.  He  says,  for  example,  that  he  believes  In  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  free  press  and  that  the  state-owned  media,  too, 
should  be  instruments  of  debate,  discussion  and  even  con¬ 
troversy.  But  Ghanaian  newspapers  critical  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  forcibly  closed  down  and  several 
journalists  have  been  arrested. 

“You  can’t  call  this  free  speech,”  a  prominent  Gha¬ 
naian  lawyer  said.  “I’m  sitting  here  talking  and  there  Is 
fear  in  my  mind.  Whom  am  I  talking  to?  Whom  will  he 
tell?  In  a  free  country  people  don’t  have  to  feel  like  that.” 

Ghanaian  lawyers  have  also  been  attacked,  their 
chambers  have  been  ransacked,  and  a  system  of  people’s 
tribunals  has  been  set  up  because,  Mr.  Rawlings  said,  the 
British-style  judicial  system  has  functioned  in  favor  of 
the  privileged  classes. 

“Who  is  Jerry  Rawlings  and  where  is  be  taking  this 
country?”  a  business  executive  asked.  “I  don’t  think  any¬ 
body  knows.” 

For  a  recent  interview  Mr.  Rawlings  appeared  in 
crisply  pressed  powder-blue  Jeans,  a  shirt  of  the  same 
shade,  black  boots  and  dark  glasses.  He  looked  more  like 
a  film  actor  or  a  rock  star  than  an  African  ruler.  At  one 
point,  he  seemed  to  become  frustrated  with  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  “We  operate  in  different  orbits  of  culture  and  logic,” 
he  told  an  American  guest.  “Its  not  going  to  be  easy  to  try 
to  get  you  to  understand.’’ 

Understanding  does  not  seem  to  come  easily  even  to 
people  experienced  in  dealing  with  him.  “Jerry  Rawlings 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  different  people,”  said  a  senior  West¬ 
ern  diplomat.  “Will  the  real  Jerry  Rawlings  please  stand 
up?  Maybe  he  will,  maybe  he  wont." 

The  37-year-old  leader  first  got  public  attention  in 
1979  when  he  spoke  out  against  injustices  in  Ghana  during 
a  trial  for  involvement  in  What  has  been  described  as  a 
minor  mutiny.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison  but  in  June  of 
that  year,  a  group  of  junior  officers  launched  a  coup,  re¬ 
leased  Mr.  Rawlings  and  proclaimed  him  their  leader. 
The  ensuing  housecleaning  included  the  execution  of 
three  former  beads  of  state.  Then,  three  and  a  half 
months  later,  with  some  prodding  by  Western  diplomats, 
he  turned  power  over  to  an  elected  civilian  government. 
“I  was  a  victim  of  innocence.’  Mr.  Rawlings  recalled. 

The  civilian  administration  soon 
became  bogged  down  In  inefficiency 
and  corruption  and  cm  Dec.  31, 1981, 
Mr.  Rawlings  took  over  again.  Libya, 
which  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
coup,  supported  the  Government  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  year  in  power  by  supply¬ 
ing  oil  on  favorable  terms.  But  Colo- 
nel  Qaddafi  eventually  began  to  ask 
for  favors  in  return,  such  as  access  to 
Ghanaian  military  bases,  according 
to  Western  diplomats.  When  Mr. 
Rawlings  refused,  the  diplomats  add, 
Colonel  Qaddafi  cut  off  the  oil  despite 
signed  agreements. 

"Whatever  else  Rawlings  Is,  he’s 
a  nationalist,”  a  diplomat  comment¬ 
ed.  “He’s  not  about  to  give  away  the  * 
store  to  anybody.” 

Many  Ghanaians  who  say  they 
don’t  particularly  care  for  him,  give 
him  credit  nonetheless  for  honesty 
and  integrity  and  would  not  want  to 
see  him  ousted.  “If  we  have  another 
change  of  government  it  would  be  a 
terrible  mess,”  said  a  Ghanaian  busi¬ 
nessman.  “The  last  thing  we  need  is 
to  start  all  over  again.” 


Libya  Fudges  a  Deal 


Mitterrand’s 
Grand  Plan 
In  Statecraft 
Goes  Awry 


By  JOHN  VTNOCUR 


PARIS  —  As  grand  designs  go,  this  one  soared: 

First,  France  was  to  persuade  Libya  to  pull  out  of 
Chad,  and  with  that  accomplished,  become  Col.  Muam- 
mar  el-Qaddafi’s  privileged  Western  friend  and  spedai 
beneficiary  of  what’s  left  of  his  great  pile  of  cash.  Then, 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  was  to  meet  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Syria  and  Israel,  an  extension  of  the  series  of  Mid¬ 
dle  East  conversations  he  started  during  the  summer 
with  Algeria  and  Morocco.  After  that,  Mr.  Mitterrand 
planned  to  head  to  a  summit  meeting  of  French-speaking 
African  countries  in  rmd-December  where  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  praised  for  resolving  the  Chad  problem. 

With  the  Middle  East  short  of  peacemaking  initia¬ 
tives,  and,  for  some  French  analysts,  truly  weary  of  self- 
destruction,  the  intent  of  the  pi  am  was  to  offer  Mr.  Mit¬ 
terrand  as  a  credible  go-between.  In  the  filigree  at  the 
edges  was  the  idea  of  getting  a  better  fix  on  the  intentions 
behind  the  Moroccan-Libyan  unity  initiative,  and  making 
sure  that  the  succession  to  the  ailing  Habib  Bourgulba  in 
Tunisia,  Libya's  neighbor,  takes  place  quietly.  It  seems 
clear  that  France  did  not  truly  suppose  its  gifts  for  mas¬ 
ter-planning  would  resolve  the  Arab-Israel;  problems, 
which  require  the  participation  of  the  United  States  and 
vast  leaps  of  faith.  But  the  Government  seemed  to  fed! 
that  if  it  could  line  up  all  its  assets  for  everyone  to  see, 
then  it  had  a  role  in  the  Middle  East.  The  president  who 
could  calm  Colonel  Qaddafi,  calk  to  President  Hafez  el- 
Assad  and  embrace  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres,  an  old  friend  in  the  Socialist  International,  could 
consider  himself  unique. 

Such  gambits  would  reinforce  France's  attempt  to 
hold  on  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  Europe  and  a  place 
among  the  countries  that  count  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mitter¬ 
rand,  whose  popularity  ratings  are  the  worst  of  any 
French  president  since  Charles  de  Gaulle,  just  might  also 
have  been  thinking  of  raising  his  appreciation-level  at 
home.  With  projections  showing  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  France  next  year,  statesmanship  could  seem  the 
likeliest  way  to  reverse  his  fortunes.  How  low  they  have 
fallen  was  indicated  last  week  during  a  visit  to  Alsace  by 
the  unusual  snub  inflicted  on  him  for  reasons  of  domestic 
policy  by  the  angry  mayors  of  Strasbourg  and  Colmar. 

This  week,  Mr.  Mitterrand  beads  for  Syria  as 
planned,  and  Mr.  Peres  is  expected  in  Paris  soon.  But  the 
complicated  grand  design  behind  those  meetings  has 
wobbled  and  fallen.  Colonel  Qaddafi  not  only  did  not  re¬ 
move  all  his  troops  from  Chad  as  he  said  he  would,  but 
France  tried  to  cover  for  him,  saying  the  Libyans  had 
vanished  into  the  sands.  The  deception  became  apparent, 
and  with  it,  strong  signs  of  confusion  and  incompetence. 

Last  week,  after  Foreign  Minister  Claude  Cheysson 
had  gone  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  situation,,  one 
French  intelligence  agency  denied  another’s  estimate' Of 
Libyan  troop  strength,  and  suggested  the  figures  IfFe^ 
pudiated  came  from  the  United  States,  whose  satellite 
photos  initially  exposed  the  presence  of  the  supposedly 
departed  Libyan  troops.  On  Thursday,  Greece,  enlisted 
by  France  to  bring  Mr.  Mitterrand  and  the  Libyan  leader 
together,  announced  that  a  French-Libyan  military  com¬ 
mission  was  supervising  the  withdrawal  in  Chad,  a  state¬ 
ment  immediately  contradicted  by  the  French  Foreign 
and  Defense  Ministries. 

Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  the  former  Gaullist 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  may  have  been 
pushing  things  when  he  said  in  the  National  Assembly 
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that  it  was  “the  greatest  humiliation  that  France 
known  in  a  long  time.  ’’  But  even  the  newspaper  close 
the  Socialist  government,  Le  Matin,  acknowledged 
Mr.  Mitterrand’s  credibility  had  suffered  greatly. 

The  effects  of  the  Chad  situation  are  multiple 
terms  of  large  segments  of  French  public  opinion, 
Mitterrand  has  become  the  man  who  took  Colonel  C 
dafi  at  his  word,  which,  a  French  observer  sugges 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  expression  of  misgul 
French  generosity  since  Talleyrand  signed  away  Lc 
ana  in  1803  for  $15  million.  The  result  is  that  the  oatuz 
anything  the  President  might  want  to  undertake  in 
Middle  East  has  changed;  appeals  to  take  Mr.  As 
similarly  on  faith,  for  example,  will  be  difficult,  Ur 
other  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
Mitterrand  to  skirt  the  question  of  Syrian  Involvemei 
attacks  that  killed  the  French  Ambassador  to  Lebaa 
blew  up  an  office  in  Paris,  and  destroyed  the  French  n 
tary  headquarters  Beirut  last  year.  Not  any  mot 
But  the  issue  of  credibility  also  works  in  the  othei 
rectem.  The  depth  of  the  confusion  inside  the  French 
tablishment  exposed  by  the  situation  in  Chad  cannoi 
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Their  billions 
cause  prices  to 
gyrate.  The  jolts 
send  the  small 
investors  fleeing. 

By  MICHAEL  BLUMSTEIN 

■JAROLD  J.  FOLZ,  a  retired 
M  vending  machine  operator  liv- 
■  ■  ing  In  Hallandale.  Fla.,  is  fed 
up  with  the  stock  market.  '*!  find  it 
very  speculative.’*  he  said.  “It  flies 
all  oyer.  You  think  it's  hitting  bottom, 
and  it  goes  down  more.  To  my  mind, 
it’s  crapshooting.” 

That  sort  of  puzzlement  and  alarm 
over  the  sudden  gyrations  of  many 
stock  prices  these  days  also  drove 
Samuel  J.  Mevorach  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  49-year-old  New  York  busi¬ 
nessman  sold  the  quarter  of  his  port¬ 
folio  that  he  had  invested  in  stocks 
and  bought  municipal  bonds  instead. 

*  ‘At  least  you  know  you’re  going  to  get 
your  money,”  he  said.  "We've  seen 
the  market  take  plunges  and  jumps 
like  crazy.  You'd  open  the  paper  in 
the  morning  and  see  you’re  down  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
I’d  rather  have  my  secure  income 
and  take  less.” 

Retail  brokers  across  the  country 
find  these  sentiments  increasingly 
common  among  thousands  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  previously  considered 
the  stock  market  the  best  place  to  in¬ 
vest.  Noted  David  M.  Ciment,  a  vice 
president  with  Dean  Witter  Reynolds 
Inc.  in  Hartford:  “More  and  more 
people  say,  ‘Why  risk  a  12-percent  re¬ 
turn  in  the  stock  market  when  you 
can  get  nearly  12  percent  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment-backed  security?’  It’s  difficult 
to  argue  with  that.” 

The  upshot  is  that  the  John  and 
Jane  Doe’s  of  America  have  been 
bailing  out  of  the  stock  market  for  a 
year  and  a  half  now,  ever  since  the 
big  rally  of  1982  and  1983  ended.  Even 
last  summer's  ballyhooed  change  in 
the  tax  law  —  cutting  to  six  months, 
from  12,  the  amount  of  time  that  a 
stock  must  be  held  to  get  favorable 
tax  treatment  —  failed  to  slow  the 
small  investor’s  departure  from 
stocks. 

"It’s  almost  as  if  a  whistle  went  off 
on  June  1,  1983,  and  someone  said, 
‘The  game  is  over.  Everyone  go  to  the 
locker  room  for  a  couple  of  years.’  ” 
said  Robert  P.  Rittereiser,  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  of  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Company,  parent,  of  the  country’s 
largest  securities .  firm. 

will  it  be'  ]ust  a  couple  of  years'? 
Several  major  developments,  most 
notably  high  interest  rates  and  the  al¬ 
lure  of  competing  investments,  have 
been  drawing  the  small  investor  from 
the  stock  market.  And,  even  more 
ominously,  the  little  guy  has  been 
frightened  by  the  growing  influence 
of  the  big  institutional  players  —  the 
pension  funds,  mutual  funds  and  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Their  ability  to 
buy  and  sell  millions  of  dollars  of 
stocks  at  a  crack  has  led  to  wild  price 
gyrations  that  can  enrich  or  wipe  out 
small  investors  in  a  week  or  two.  And 
that  has  driven  many  away  from  the 
whole  game,  perhaps  for  good. 

"Stocks  will  go  up  and  stocks  will 
go  down,"  said  Arthur  Levitt  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  "But  going  up  and  down 
merely  to  respond  to  competitive 
pressures  of  institutions  creates  an 
aberration  that  is  destructive  to  the 
markets.  When  markets  jump,  it 
tends  to  make  investors  nervous  and 
uneasy,  and  they  tend  to  avoid  situa¬ 
tions  they  really  cannot  understand.” 

Of  course,  the  public's  interest  in 
the  stock  market  has  waned  during 
prolonged  bear  markets  of  the  past. 
But  if  individuals  shun  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  even  during  the  next  rally,  that 
could  have  enormous  implications  for 
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Byvirtee  of  its  size,  anjnstiK 
tution  mat  invests  In  the  Stock 
markof  sets  daily  accew  to  re¬ 
search  material  tftai  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  never  sees.  And. 
this  material  can  be  vary  htff* 
to*  ; 

•  One  such  example  is  a  com- 
:  outer  program  that  Salomon 

with  institutions,  spent  seven 
years  developing  and  now  . 
shares  with  its  beat  custom¬ 
ers.  The  program  basically 


looks  at  where  the  big  money 
on  Watt  Street  i$  being  in¬ 
vested  on  the  theory  that  this 
money  to  what  ultimately 
moves  stock  prices. 

Fbr  any  stock  being  studied, 
the  computer  separates  the 
.  trades — as  quickly  as  they 
take  place— Into  two  catego¬ 
ries:  those  of  10.000  shares  or 
more— presumably  done  by 

big.powerful  institutions — 
and  those  of  less  than  1 0,000 


to  aach.of  the  two  catego¬ 
ries,  the  computer  then  looks 
;  at  the  value  of  trades  that  took 
place  on  an  uptick  (meaning 
the  price  moved  up  from  the 
last  sale)  aiid  the  value  of 
trades  that  took  place  on  a 
downtick  (meaning  the  price 
moved  down}.  The  value  of  the 
downtick  trades  la  then  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  value  of  up¬ 
tick  trades.  (Trades  that  did 
not  cause  a  price  movement 
are  discarded,} 

ff  the  number  is  positive,  it 
means  money  is  going  into  the 
stock.  If  the  number  Is  nega¬ 
tive,  the  stock  is  being  sold. 
Sometimes,  the  big  institutions 
sell,  pulling  out  their  money, 
while  the  little  investor  keeps 
on  buying. 

Such  was  the  case  recently 
with  Helene  Curtis — as  the 
accompanying  charts  indicate 
— and  small  investors  took 
quite  a  beating.  As  the  top 
chart  shows,  big  institutions 
.  had  been  quietly  pulling 
money  out  of  the  stock  since 
January.  But  toe  price  of  toe 
stock  held  up  because — as 
toe  middle  chart  shows  — 
smaller  Investors  were  buying. 
Last  Monday,  those  small  in¬ 
vestors  learned  what  the  big 
institutions  had  apparently 
foreseen:  The  company  pre¬ 
dicted  a  loss  for  toe  quarter, 
and  its  stock  price— bottom 
chart— plummeted  $5.75  a 
share,  losing  29  percent  of  its 
value.  It  dosed  that  day  at 
$14. 

Does  the  computer  program 
always  work  so  well?  "It's 
been  very  successful,''  said- 
Laozlo  Birlnyl  Jr.,  pie  Salomon 
Brothers  vice  president  who .  . , 
led  its  development. 


Source;  Satoroon  Brothers 


the  slumping  securities  industry, 
which  has  traditionally  made  much  of 
its  money  on  the  commissions  paid  by 
the  small  investors.  And,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  it  could  damage  the  very 
heart  of  the  stock  market. 

In  the  past,  Lbe  huge  number  of 
players  in  the  United  States  market 
has  provided  extraordinary  liquidity, 
letting  both  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  buy  and  sell  shares  without  any 
one  of  the  millions  of  daily  trades 
causing  a  large  leap  or  dip  in  stock 
prices.  In  recent  years,  however, 
prices  have  started  to  move  more 
sharply,  as  discouraged  investors 
take  their  money  out  of  the  market, 
flee  to  safer  ports  and  no  longer  pro¬ 
vide  the  cherished  liquidity.  That 
leaves  only  the  elephantine  institu¬ 
tions  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  buying  and 
selling.  The  ultimate  concern  is  that 
without  the  millions  of  individual  in¬ 
vestors.  the  stack  market  will  not 
have  the  price  stability  to  perform  its 
primary  function  of  helping  corpora¬ 
tions  sell  new  stock  to  raise  capital. 

"You  get  moves  in  stocks  in  a  day 
or  week  that  used  to  take  a  month  or 


year,”  said  Steven  A-  Kroll,  chief  in¬ 
vestment  officer  of  Hutton  Asset 
Management,  which  runs  E.F.  Hut¬ 
ton  &  Company’s  mutual  funds.  “It’s 
like  a  floating  crap  game.  If  people 
lose  at  the  game,  they're  going  to 
walk  away.” 

Certainly,  the  signs  abound  that  in¬ 
dividual  investors  are  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  big  institutions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rodney  5.  Schwartz,  an 
analyst  with  Paine  Webber  Inc.,  insti¬ 
tutions  are  now  responsible  for  60  to 
65  percent  of  volume  on  the  Big 
.  Board,  while  Wall  Street  houses  trad¬ 
ing  with  their  own  money  —  a  grow¬ 
ing  form  of  institutional  participation 
—  account  for  25  to  30  percent  of  vol¬ 
ume.  That  would  mean  individuals 
are  doing  only  about  10  percent  of  all 
trading— down  from  33  percent  in  the 
late  1970’s,  Mr.  Schwartz  estimated. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  statis¬ 
tics  tell  a  similar  story.  Blocks  of  900 
shares  or  less  —  the  small  trade  that 
is  generally  typical  of  the  individual 
investor  —  now  account  for  only  10.5 
percent  of  all  trading,  down  from  16 
percent  in  1982  and  42  percent  in  1975. 


At  the  same  time,  blocks  of  10,000 
shares  or  more  —  the  domain  of  the 
big  institution  and  the  Wall  Street 
houses  trading  for  themselves  —  ac¬ 
count  for  51  percent  of  Big  Board  vol¬ 
ume,  up  from  41  percent  in  1982  and  17 
percent  in  1975.  Even  at  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  home  of  stocks  typi¬ 
cally  favored  by  individuals,  block 
trading  has  grown  to  more  than  30 
percent  of  volume,  from  22  percent  in 
1982  and  7.5  percent  in  1975. 

The  key  reason  for  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  institutions  in  the  stock 
market  is  the  new  power  of  pension 
funds.  No  other  institutions  have  in¬ 
creased  stock  holdings  at  so  rapid  a 
pace.  The  total  assets  of  pension 
funds  were  $875  billion  at  year-end 
1983,  and  $397  billion  was  in  stocks. 
That  was  triple  the  investment  in 
stocks  in  1975,  when  total  pension 
fund  assets  were  $260  billion.  The 
money  has  been  going  into  stocks  be¬ 
cause  managers  of  pension  funds  fear 
that  they  will  lose  their  large  man¬ 
agement  fees  if  they  park  all  their 
funds  in  fixed-income  securities. 

As  a  result,  pension  funds  held  20 
percent  of  the  $2  trillion  in  United 
States  corporate  equities  outstanding 
in  1983,  up  from  14  percent  a  decade 
earlier.  By  comparison,  insurance 
companies  and  mutual  funds  each 
held  less  than  5  percent. 

Individuals,  meanwhile,  have  been 
pulling  their  money  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Even  when  mutual  funds  are  in¬ 
cluded,  individual  ownership  of  stock 
as  a  percentage  of  all  corporate  eq¬ 
uity  has  been  declining  steadily  since 
1952,  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
estimates.  This  year  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  exception:  E.F.  Hutton,  a  major 
retail-oriented  securities  firm,  said 
its  individual  customers  taken  to¬ 
gether  have  been  substantial  sellers 
almost  every  day  since  January.  And 
Sindlinger  &  Company,  which  con¬ 
ducts  polls  on  economic  matters, 
found  last  month  that  only  38.6  per¬ 
cent  of  stockowners  in  the  United 
States  thought  the  market  would  turn 
up  in  the  next  six  months.  That  was 
the  lowest  percentage  since  August 
1983. 

The  reluctance  of  individuals  to  put 
their  money  directly  into  stocks  is  a 
matter  sure  to  be  discussed  this  week 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Se¬ 
curities  Industry  Association  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.  The  trend  has  been 
particularly  costly  for  Wall  Street 
giants  such  as  Merrill  Lynch,  Hutton, 
Paine  Webber  and  Prudential-Bache 
—  all  firms  whose  bread  and  butter 
has  been  the  handsome  brokerage 
fees  paid  by  small  investors.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  industry  is  shifting  its  re¬ 
sources  to  the  institutional  side  of  the 
business:  even  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons 
Inc.,  the  St.  Louis-based  house  that 
has  Jong  focused  on  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic,  is  increasing  its  institutional  pres¬ 
ence. 

But  profits  from  this  institutional 
business  are  shrinking,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  institutions  are  powerful 
enough  to  negotiate  small  commis¬ 
sions.  That  makes  winning  the  little 
guy  back  a  priority  for  the  industry. 
But  the  task  will  not  be  easy  because 
of  several  recent  developments: 

•  The  individual  investor  was  not  a 
big  winner  in  the  bull  market  that 
started  in  August  1982  and  petered  out 
a  year  later.  “The  individual  investor 
got  into  the  ’82-’83  rally  late  and  got 
burned  pretty  badly  in  the  second  half 
of  '83  and  into  ’84.’’  said  Greg  A. 
Smith,  research  director  of  Pruden¬ 
tial- Bache  Securities  Inc.  "He  has 
been  licking  his  wounds  from  that.” 

•Recent  market  rallies,  sparked  by 
sudden  surges  of  institutional  buying, 
have  been  too  short  to  attract  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  most  recent  example  was  on 
Oct.  18,  when  the  Dow  Jones  indus¬ 
trial  average  shot  up  29.49  points.  But 
that  was  the  entire  rally.  “To  get  the 
individual  back  into  equities,  what 
you  need  is  six  to  eight  weeks  of  gen¬ 
erally  rising  equity  prices,’’  said  Per¬ 
rin  H.  Long,  an  analyst  with  Lipper 
Analytical  Services  Inc.  "The  indi¬ 
vidual  isn't  going  to  come  in  unci!  he 
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believes  he  has  a  chance  to  make 
some  money." 

•  New  products,  in  particular  op¬ 
tions  on  stock  market  indexes,  are  at¬ 
tracting  some  of  the  retail  money  that 
might  otherwise  go  into  equities. 
Noted  most  often  is  the  popular  option 
on  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  index  of  100 
stocks.  The  Chicago  Board  Options 
Exchange  estimates  that  one-fifth  of 
the  250,000  contracts  traded  daily  on 
the  option  are  retail  business  involv¬ 
ing  small  investors.  With  this  option, 
a  person  does  not  have  to  figure  out 
how  a  particular  stock  will  move;  he 
can  just  bet  that  the  market  as  a 
whole  will  go  up  or  down, 

•  Some  companies  involved  in 
takeovers  or  leveraged  buyouts  were 
heavily  owned  by  small  investors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Prudential- 
Bache.  “Gulf  was  70  percent  owned 
by  individuals,  and  that  money  didn’t 
come  back  into  the  market”  after 
Gulf's  purchase  by  the  Chevron  Cor¬ 
poration,  he  said.  Instead,  it  went  into 
interest-bearing  securities. 

•  The  1981  tax  law,  which  estab¬ 
lished  Individual  Retirement  Ac¬ 


day  by  large  players.  Wall  Street 
firms  themselves  were  responsible 
last  year  for  17.5  percent  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  up  from  9  percent  in  1975.  and 
much  of  this  trading  is  simply  due  to 
the  firms  undertaking  so-called  arbi¬ 
trage  strategies.  With  these  strate¬ 
gies,  the  firms  seek  to  make  small 
profits  by  taking  advantage  of  price 
disparities  between  options  on  stock 
indexes  and  the  underlying  stocks. 
Brokerage  houses  will  commit  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  these  programs, 
frequently  buying  the  stocks  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  options.  Sharp  short-term 
price  movements  occur  as  the  stocks 
are  bought  and  then  sold  when  the 
position  is  unwound. 

The  problem  with  money  managers 
is  that  they  are  prone  to  act  in  unison. 
The  money  management  community 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  in¬ 
vesting  public,  and  when  managers 
talk  to  the  same  analysts  and  lunch  at 
the  same  restaurants,  they  also  buy 
and  sell  the  same  stocks. 

The  outgrowth  is  that  swings  in 
stock  prices  have  trended  upward 


In  recent  years,  prices  have  started  to 
move  more  sharply,  because  the  drop 
in  the  number  of  players  has  reduced 
the  liquidity  of  the  system. 


counts,  has  encouraged  people  to  in¬ 
vest  in  fixed-income  securities,  such 
as  certificates  of  deposit  and  Treas¬ 
ury  issues.  A  great  advantage  of  an 
I.R.A.  is  that  taxes  are  postponed  on 
any  money  the  invested  sum  earns. 
And  because  the  taxes  on  the  interest 
paid  by  these  fixed -income  securities 
are  greater  than  those  paid  on  stocks 
held  more  than  six  months,  people 
have  tried  to  make  the  most  of  the  tax 
advantage  by  purchasing  fixed-in¬ 
come  securities.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  about  16  percent  of 
the  money  in  I.R.A. 's  has  gone  into 
equities,  and  that  includes  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  mutual  funds. 

•  Some  investors  are  skeptical  that 
they  can  beat  their  institutional  com¬ 
petitors.  Though  Wall  Street  firms 
deny  it,  there  have  been  suggestions 
chat  big  institutional  clients  are 
tipped  off  by  analysts  to  impending 
changes  in  their  expectations  before 
the  individual  customer.  Even  if  this 
does  not  happen,  when  an  analyst 
changes  his  recommendation,  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  their  direct  telephone 
lines  to  brokerage  firms,  find  out  al¬ 
most  instantly,  while  retail  stockbro¬ 
kers  need  time  to  find  their  clients, 
explain  the  new  information  and  exe¬ 
cute  any  decision  to  buy  or  sell.  In 
addition,  institutions  often  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  more  research  than  individu¬ 
als. 

Growing  institutional  participation 
in  the  markets  has  been  under  study 
for  decades,  and  in  the  past,  some 
have  argued  that  it  is  nothing  to  fear. 
The  theory  is  that  institutional  trad¬ 
ing  should  keep  stock  prices  hovering 
closer  to  their  “correct”  level.  Insti¬ 
tutions,  after  all,  have  immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  affecting  the  mar¬ 
kets,  as  well  as  plenty  of  time  to  study 
and  digest  it. 

The  reality,  however,  is  that  funda¬ 
mental  considerations,  such  as  future 
corporate  profits  and  the  outlook  for 
the  economy  are  frequently  not  the 
basis  for  the  trading  that  is  done  to¬ 


since  1977,  according  to  data  from 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Research,  Index 
Services.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  the  most  popular  stock 
among  institutions.  Despite  its  con¬ 
sistent  earnings  record.  l.B.M.  has 
swung  between  $99  and  $128.50  a 
share  since  January,  a  huge  range  for 
such  a  blue-chip  company. 

Money  managers  are  not  suiprised 
by  this  volatility,  with  many  blaming 
it  on  what  Mr.  Kroll  of  Hutton  called 
"a  tremendous  increase  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  perform."  While  individual  in¬ 
vestors  3re  frequently  happy  to  buy 
shares  and  put  them  away,  money 
managers  have  their  .results  meas¬ 
ured  every  three  months.  Therefore, 
some  critics  say,  these  managers 
have  become  obsessed  with  finding 
winning  stocks  today. 

A  sign  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  trading. 
Last  Aug.  3,  a  record  236  million 
shares  changed  hands  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  Salomon 
Brothers  Inc.  estimated  that  100  per¬ 
cent  of  institutional  portfolios  were 
replaced  last  year,  compared  with  a 
turnover  rate  of  76  percent  just  two 
years  earlier. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  undertook  a  major  study  in 
1971  of  the  institutional  domination  of 
the  stock  market.  But  in  a  seveh-vol- 
ume  report,  the  S.E.C,  concluded  that 
there  was  not  a  problem.  Now. 
though,  with  the  trend  continuing, 
there  is  new  concern.  A  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  is  investigat¬ 
ing. 

“Might  investors  believe  that  their 
investment  doesn't  count  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  controlled  by  institutions?” 
asked  Representative  Timothy  E. 
Wirth.  Democrat  of  Colorado  and 
chairman .  of  the  subcommittee. 
“With  that  kind  of  concentration,  it 
forces  swings  in  the  market  that 
might  lead  the  individual  investor  to 
think  that  his  or  her  interest  is  being 
manipulated." 
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A  Big  Drop  in  3d-Quarter  Growth 


Growth  in  the  third  quarter  slowed 
markedly  to  1.9  percent,  the  lowest 
since  the  recession  ended  and  a  figure 
that  analysts  say  brings  the  economy 
closer  to  a  new  recession.  The  slow¬ 
down  has  been  steeper  than  most  ex¬ 
pected,  as  the  economy  continues  to 
foil  prediction  attempts:  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  figure  for  the  quarter  had  been 
2.7  percent,  and  even  pessimistic 
economists  had  expected  it  to  be 
above  2  percent.  Among  the  few  who 
had  warned  of  such  sluggishness  in 
the  economy  were  advisers  to  Walter 
F.  Mondale,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  President.  Their  predictions 
had  been  dismissed  as  overly  grim  by 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

-Bolstering  fears  that  the  economy 
was  heading  toward  negative  growth 
was  the  report  that  new  orders  for 
durable  goods  fell  4.1  percent  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  after  a  3.8  percent  drop  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  nonmilitary  goods  cate¬ 
gory  dropped  11  percent,  indicating 
that  the  big-ticket  spending  spree  is 
over.  Indeed,  although  personal  in¬ 
come  rose,  spending  feli  in  October. 

On  toe  bright  side,  consumer  prices 
rose  just  four-tenths  of  I  percent  m 
October,  the  same  rise  as  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  giving  fresh  confirmation  chat 


continued  to  build  with  the  Federal 
Reserve's  cut  in  the  discount  rate,  to 
?ya  percent,  from  9  percent.  The  cut, 
the  first  since  December  1982,  makes 
it  cheaper  for  financial  institutions  to 
borrow  from  the  Fed,  and  could  lead 
indirectly  to  a  commensurate  drop  in 
rhe  Federal  funds  rate  on  loans  be- 


Credit  markets  responded  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  indications  of  easing 
credit.  Bond  prices  rose  sharply  after 
the  cut  in  the  discount  rate  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  report  of  a  $1.3  billion 
drop  in  the  money  supply  was  within 
expectations  and  had  little  effect  on 
trading. 

Stocks  reversed  nine  sessions  of  de¬ 
clines  and  rallied  strongly.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  gained  18.78 
points  on  Friday,  closing  at  1,220.30, 
up  32.36  for  the  week. 

Air-to-ground  phones  were  curbed. 
The  F.C.C.  said  they  served  a  limited 
audience,  but  encouraged  other  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  service  . . .  Kodak  will 
enter  the  Jong-distance  business  by 
offering  voice  and  data  transmission 
to  big  companies. 

Tax  revision  plans  were  completed 
by  the  Treasury,  and  are  to  be  sent  to 
President  Reagan  late  this  week. 
They  are  believed  to  include  meas¬ 
ures  to  tax  capital  gains  at  an  infla¬ 
tion-adjusted  rate;  a  simplification  of 
tax  bracketing  or  tax  rates;  a  raodii- 
fi cation  of  accelerated  depreciation 
that  now  favor  capital-intensive  busi¬ 
nesses;  and  an  elimination  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  many  popular  deductions  for 
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An  antitrust  investigation  into  pas¬ 
senger  air  traffic  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  was  ordered  closed 
by  President  Reagan  for  "foreign 
policy  reasons.”  Tbe  inquiry  was  be¬ 
lieved  co  focus  on  charges  that  big 
American  and  British  carriers  drove 
cut-rate  Laker  Airways  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Attempts  by  the  big  carriers  to 
match  new  discount  fares  have  been 
thwarted  by  Britain,  which  said  it 
wanted  American  guarantees  against 
antitrust  action.  A  civil  antitrust  suit 
will  continue. 

Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  is  the 
subject  of  Navy  and  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  investigations  into  reports  that 
he  received  gifts  from  military  con¬ 
tractors  when  he  was  head  of  the 
Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  program. 

United  Technologies  cleared  its 
chairman,  Harry  J.  Gray,  of  charges 
that  he  bugged  the  home  and  office  of 
the  company's  former  president, 
Robert  Carlson.  Mr,  Carlson  resigned 
in  September  under  pressure  From 
Mr.  Gray  and  the  board. 

Subsidiaries  of  state-chartered 
banks  will  be  allowed  to  underwrite 
securities  under  a  new  F.D.l.C.  rule. 
The  units  cannot  use  the  banks' 
name,  however.  The  new  rule,  which 
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As  New  York  City  prepares  for  the  holiday  sea-  thousands  who  care  enough,  year  after  year,  to 
son  of  feasting  and  good  cheer,  the  plight  of  its  make  a  contribution  to  The  New  York  Times  Needi- 
homeless  grows  worse.  The  weather  turns  cold,  and  est  Cases  Fund. 

people  with  nowhere  else  to  go  flood  into  city  shel-  The  Fund,  which  opens  its  73d  appeal  today, 
ters  in  record  numbers.  Children  of  homeless  fami-  was  created  in  1912  as  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases 

lies,  hoping  for  pieces  in  crowded  hotels,  end  up  Fund.  Today  it  extends  to  many  more  than  100 

spending  the  night  on  welfare  office  floors.  Any  cases.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  limited  to  the  holiday  sea- 

thoughts  of  10-speed  bicycles  or  Cabbage  Patch  son.  Its  funds  serve  people  of  all  ages  in  all  five  bor- 
dolls  are  pushed  aside  by  needs  of  basic  survival  —  oughs,  and  throughout  the  year, 
a  warm  room,  a  decent  meal,  a  comfortable  bed.  As  always,  the  Fund  will  pass  on  every  dollar  to 

Nor  are  the  homeless  the  only  discordant  ele-  the  neediest  via  eight  private  social  service  agen- 
ments  in  the  general  environment  of  economic  re-  cies.  None  of  the  money  is  kept  back  for  administra- 
covery  and  affluence.  The  unemployed,  the  poor,  tive  costs  or  solicitation. 

the  ill,  all  look  forward  to  the  holiday  season  with  Donations  are  deductible  for  income  tax  and  es- 
despair .  Those  grown  old  in  loneliness  feel  the  cold  tate  purposes.  They  may  be  made  anonymously,  in 
breath  of  their  lives’,  and  the  season’s,  winter.  the  name  of  the  donor  or  in  someone's  memory.  Any 
Yet  they  are  not  beyond  help,  and  those  who  are  amount  is  welcome.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
more  fortunate  are  not  beyond  helping.  Loneliness,  able  to  The  New  York  Times  Neediest  Cases  I^rnd 
pain,  hunger  and  cold  cry  out  for  more  than  sympa-  and  mailed  to  Post  Office  Box  5193,  General  Post  Of- 
thy.  One  way  to  provide  tangible  help  is  to  join  the  fice.  New  York,  N.Y.  10087. 
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Letters 


Must  We  Shoot  Society’s  Losers? 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Nov.  2  editorial  ("Then,  After 
the  Killing . . .  ”)  concerning  the  fatal 
eviction  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bumpurs,  a 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
tenant,  raised  important  issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  sensitivity  with  which  our 
law-enforcement  institutions  handle 
such  situations. 

We  commend  you  for  suggesting 
that  more  thoughtful,  sympathetic 
procedures  ‘should  be  developed  to 
avoid  adding  still  "more  unstable 
people  to  the  city's  growing  homeless 
population.”  Certainly,  it  is  not  cost 
effective  to  add  another  bed  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  shelter  at  $29  a  night  when  this 
woman  was  already  sheltered  at  city 
expense  for  $2.&  a  night  ($89.44 
monthly  rent)  in  her  own  home!  Not 
to  mention  humane. 

However,  in  view  of  the  alarming 
increase  in  homelessness  now  occur¬ 
ring  in  New  York  and  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  middle-  and 
low-income  tenants  barely  winning 
the  struggle  to  hang  onto  their 
homes,  an  essential  vein  of  questions 
raised  by  this  savage  episode  must 
be  addressed. 

Should  a  human  being  who  cannot 
pay  his  or  her  rent  be  ordered,  forci¬ 
bly  or  not,  from  his  or  her  home?  is 
eviction  from  one’s  home  an  appro¬ 
priate  response  to  that  person’s  eco¬ 
nomic  failure?  Should  we  continue  to 
inflict  homelessness,  and  the  malnu¬ 
trition  and  sickness  that  accompany 
it,  upon  those  of  us  who  fail  to  succeed 
in  the  financial  arena? 

To  go  a  step  farther,  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  arena  we  have  devised  to  or¬ 
ganize  our  society  so  odious  that  we 
need  dire  consequences  to  insure  that 
it  won’t  be  avoided?  If  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  would  indeed  shun  the  economic 
thrall  encompassing  our  society  un¬ 


less  pain  of  suffering  and  death  are 
promised  for  doing  so,  isn’t  it  appro¬ 
priate  to  rethink  at  least  some 
aspects  of  our  social  organization? 

There  is  something  profoundly 
wrong  with  a  system  that  legally  al¬ 
lows  an  armed  force  to  break  down 
the  door,  invade  someone's  home  and 
throw  that  person  into  the  street  at 
gunpoint  —  for  money.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  our  eviction  laws  permit. 

Resisting  being  torn  from  her  shel¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Bumpurs’s  naked  terror  at 
the  siege  of  her  sanctuary  shames  us 
into  facing  at  this  late  date  how  inex¬ 
tricably  shelter  and  survival  are 
bound ;  how  instinctively  we  feel  their 
connection.  So  basic  a  need  must  be 
recognized  by  all  as  a  right  and  so  re¬ 
flected  in  our  laws.  We  must  find  solu¬ 
tions  other  than  eviction  —  the  strip¬ 
ping  away  of  one’s  home  —  for  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship. 

We  have  already  decided  (at  least, 
in  law)  that  racial,  religious,  ethnic 
and  gender  discrimination  are  not  tol¬ 
erable.  Only  until  we  reject  that  last 
bastion  of  cruelty  and  incivility,  eco¬ 
nomic  discrimination,  and  then  actu¬ 
ally  practice  what  we  have  codifed, 
will  we  be  able  to  call  our  human  spe¬ 
cies  civilized.  Until  then,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  mortgage  our  Lives  to  buy  the 
fictitious  security  that  weapons  pro¬ 
vide.  leaving  our  priorities  in  the  mis¬ 
erable  state  where  warheads  and  prof¬ 
its  precede  housing  and  human  com¬ 
passion.  Fred  Greisbach 

Adrienne  Leban 

Jane  Benedict,  william  Rowen 
New  York,  Nov.  7,  1984 
The  writers  represent,  respectively, 
the  Coalition  for  the  Homeless, 
Lower  Manhattan  Loft  Tenants,  the 
Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing  and 
the  New  York  State  Tenant  and 
Neighborhood  Coalition. 


How  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
Advanced  Feminism 

To  the  Editor: 

-Assessing  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  a 
Feminist”  (Style  page.  Nov.  5)  failed 
to  cover  an  important  chapter  in  her 
life.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  last  two  years 
(1961-62)  were  as  hectic  and  produc¬ 
tive  as  any  she  lived  —  the  years  she 
served  as  chairman  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  It  was  my  privilege,  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  repre¬ 
senting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  observe  her  leadership. 

Under  her  guidance,  the  commis¬ 
sion  identified  the  problems  and  issues 
that  soon  became  the  agenda  of  the 
women's  movement.  The  final  report 
laid  out  the  biuepri nt  for  action.  Com¬ 
missions  modeled  on  the  national  one 
were  soon  created  in  every  state.  Fed¬ 
eral  equal-pay  legislation  got  its  final 
boost  as  a  result  of  the  commission's 
work.  Fairer  treatment  of  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  Federal  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  was  an  early  success. 

But  there  was  one  supremely  im¬ 
portant  and  successful  effort  sparked 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  results  of 
which  cannot  be  overstated:  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  attract  greater  numbers 
of  women.  Today,  only  20  years  later, 
we  take  for  granted  the  vast  increase 
in  women  lawyers,  doctors  and  engi¬ 
neers  (yes.  even  astronauts),  but  then 
there  were  few  top-drawer  graduate 
schools  available  to  women. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  applied  her 
commitment  to  liberating  all  people 
from  discrimination  to  the  women  of 
her  own  country —  and  did  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job  in  opening  America's  eyes 
and  ears.  Hyman  Bookbinder 
Washington,  Nov.  S.  1984 
The  writer  represents  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  in  Washington. 


Arming:  for  Arms  Control 


If  words  mean  anything.  President  Reagan's 
clearest  new  mandate  is  to  seek  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  if  new  signs 
of  Soviet  interest  are  genuine,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Shultz  are  now  well  positioned  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  quest.  But  their  desire  for  agreement  does 
not  yet  equip  them  to  achieve  it.  Besides  finally  en¬ 
gaging  the  Russians  in  a  serious  way,  they  need  fi¬ 
nally  to  discipline  their  own  ranks. 

The  first  Reagan  term  proved  how  easy  it  is  to 
stage  arms  control  negotiations  that  run  no  risk  of 
reaching  agreement.  The  American  people  plainly 
voted  for  a  more  genuine  and  persistent  e*tert  this 
time  around.  And  they  did  so  without  assuming  that 
compromise  had  to  come  only  from  the  American 
side. 

Where  is  the  proof  of  this  public  opinion?  Most 
reliably,  in  the  conduct  and  promises  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  throughout  1984.  Even  if  Mr.  Reagan’s  more 
respectful  tone  toward  the  Kremlin  had  been  only 
campaign  talk,  it  acknowledged  that  the  voters 
wanted  something  more  than  the  hostility  and  diplo¬ 
matic  confusion  of  his  first  three  years. 

Leading  up  to  his  meeting  with  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Gromyko,  the  President  clearly  went  beyond 
electioneering.  He  virtually  conceded  an  initial  re¬ 
luctance  to  negotiate,  out  of  fear  that  Congress 
would  not  pass  fcis  big  military  budgets.  But  now,  he 
said,  he  was  ready  to  make  arms  control  his  first 
priority.  He  sounded  even  more  eager  for  it  than 
Mr.  Mondaie  and  reaffirmed  the  commitment  after 
the  votes  were  counted. 

The  mandate  is  undeniable  even  if  the  first 
three  Reagan  years  are  seen  as  a  success  —  a 
shrewd  campaign  to  soften  up  the  Soviet  leaders,  to 
show  them  how  expensive  and  dangerous  an  unre¬ 
strained  arms  race  would  be.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
burden  was  also  great  for  the  American  economy, 


and  America's  alleged  vulnerability  to  a  Soviet  nu¬ 
clear  attack  is  no  less  now  than  it  was  four  years 
ago.  But  either  way,  the  voters'  mandate  is  plain. 


tonally  plain,  however,  is  the  evidence  that  key 
members  of  the  Reagan  team  are  not  reconciled  to 
it.  Centered  at  the  Pentagon  and  Arms  Control 
agency,  these  officials  remain  convinced  that  past 
agreements  were  damaging  to  American  security. 
Instead  of  parity,  they  would  offer  the  Kremlin  only 
agreements  that  produce  a  clear  advantage  for  the 
United  States.  That  failing,  they  prefer  an  all-out 
weapons  race. 

The  opposing  view,  most  often  heard  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  and  State  Department,  is 
that  past  agreements,  for  all  their  inadequacy,  en¬ 
hanced  security  and  restrained  the  Soviet  forces  at 
least  as  much  as  America’s.  They,  also  created  a 
process  for  adding  new  restraints.  Although  tech¬ 
nology  outran  this  diplomacy,  it  would  have  run 
much  further  without  it. 

Assuming  that  President  Reagan  now  shares 
this  second  view,  he  has  still  to  prove  that  he  can  im¬ 
pose  it  on  a  bitterly  divided  Administration.  Secre¬ 
tary  Shultz  has  made  himself  the  principal  negotia¬ 
tor  with  Mr.  Gromyko.  But  that  still  leaves  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  bureaucratic  sabotage  by  those 
who  know  how  to  exploit  the  intricacies  of  weapon 
design  and  the  difficulties  of  verifying  observance 
of  any  agreement. 

No  reliable  test  of  Soviet  attitudes  and  terms  is 
likely  until  the  President  and  Mr.  Shultz  shake  up 
their  own  negotiating  team.  It  needs  to  be  led  by  ex¬ 
perts  who  share  their  commitment  and  are  given 
the  authority  to  speak  for  the  President  not  only  to 
Moscow  but  to  the  plainly  reluctant  but  influential 
officials  all  over  Washington. 


abs  Needn’t  Be  Yellow 


It's  5  P.M.  on  a  weekday  in  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan.  and  though  dozens  of  cabs  with  empty  back 
seats  are  in  sight,  none  are  for  hire.  Every  one  is  lit 
with  a  blinking  sign,  “On  radio  call.” 

A  familiar  tale?  Some  2,000  taxis  —  about  1  in  6 
—  belong  to  radio  groups,  which  permit  them  to 
charge  a  premium  over  the  price  on  the  meter.  But 
that  service  could  be  provided  equally  well  by  other 
cars,  freeing  the  yellow  “medallion”  taxis  for  street 
hails.  For  the  last  two  years  New  York  has  encour¬ 
aged  medallion  taxis  to  remove  their  radios.  It’s 
time  for  the  Taxi  and  Limousine  Commission  to  or¬ 
der  them  removed. 

Ideally,  the  pattern  of  taxi  service  would  be 
determined  by  market  forces.  But  New  York  City 
froze  the  number  of  taxi  licenses  almost  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  ago,  leaving  a  chronic  shortage  of  cars  that 
may  pick  up  fares  without  advance  reservation. 

City  Hail  plainly  has  lacked  the  political  will  to 
reform  this  system  of  artificial  scarcity,  which 


benefits  only  taxi  license  owners.  But  it  has  coaxed 
some  medallion  owners  to  give  up  radio  service  by 
allowing  them  to  integrate  non-medallion  cabs  into 
their  radio  networks.  Now  those  who  call  for  a  pre¬ 
mium-priced  taxi  may  be  greeted  by  a  clean,  non- 
medallion  car,  with  air  conditioning  and  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers  in  working  order. 

But  the  transfer  of  radios  from  licensed  taxis  to 
other  cars  has  slowed  to  a  trickle  in  recent  months. 
Owners  of  the  surviving  2,000  radio  taxis  apparently 
find  it  more  lucrative  to  work  both  sides  of  the 
street,  responding  to  radio  calls  at  rush  hour  and 
cruising  for  fares  at  less  busy  times.  • 

The  Taxi  and  Limousine  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  order  these  taxis  to  remove  their 
radios,  thus  increasing  the  number  available  for 
street  hail  service.  That  wouldn’t  inconvenience  the 
radio  taxi  users,  who've  found  there  is  no  special 
value  to  the  color  yellow.  If  the  regulators  want  to 
serve  consumers,  they  can  do  it  in  a  stroke,  today. 


Topics 

Trial,  Balloons 


Freed  in  Athens 

Both  a  reputable  journalist  and 
Greek  journalism  gained  when 
Greece's  Supreme  Court  overturned 
a  one-year  jail  sentence  against  Paul 
Anastasiades.  He  was  accused  of 
criminally  libeling  Greece’s  best  sell¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Ethnos,  in  a  1983  book 
asserting  that  it  carried  propaganda 
confected  by  the  Soviet  K.G.B. 

Mr.  Anastasiades  is  a  pan-time 
correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times  under  the  byline  Paul  Anasta- 
si.  His  book  was  banned,  and  he  was 
fined  and  sentenced  zo  prison. 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the 
Sentence  on  narrow,  procedural 
grounds,  and  ordered  a  retrial  of  libel 
charges.  But  retrial  is  unlikely  before 
the  year’s  end.  when  a  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  will  prevent  it.  That  the  ruling 
was  technical  hardly  lessens  its  im¬ 


portance  in  a  country  whose  Socialist 
Prime  Minister,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou,  has  muddied  the  distinction 
between  the  legal  standards  of  East 
and  West. 

Such  a  ruling  is  inconceivable,  for 
example,  in  Poland,  whose  military 
tyranny  is  praised  by  Ethnos  —  and, 
to  his  shame,  by  Mr.  Papandreou. 
The  decision  makes  clear  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Greek  democracy  and 
its  Eastern  counterfeit. 

ES 

Afloat  in  New  York 

Macy’s  first  marched  its  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  parade  down  Broadway  in 
1924  as  a  holiday  event  to  engage  its 
“family"  of  employees.  The  kinship 
now  extends  to  millions  who  watch 
along  the  parade  route  or  on  televi¬ 
sion  across  the  country. 


In  1924,  according  to  The  Times, 
Santa  arrived  at  Macy’s  newly  ex¬ 
panded  Herald  Square  store  “with  a 
retinue  of  clowns,  freaks,  animals 
and  floats.”  Today's  star  attractions 
are  the  giant  balloons  that  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1927  when  an  air-filled  Felix 
the  Cat  rode  on  a  float.  This  year's  fe¬ 
line  was  a  helium-filled  Garfield, 
awesome,  but  inanimate. 

The  real  life  is  down  on  the  street. 
Squads  of  handlers,  all  from  Macy’s, 
scurry  about  to  keep  their  monsters 
in  tow  past  buildings,  trees  and  un¬ 
predictable  air  currents.  A  dozen  high 
scliool  bands  that  have  won  out 
against  dozens  of  others  nationwide 
keep  the  parade  moving.  Floats  carry 
along  Cabbage  Patch  dolls,  the  gang 
from  Hill  Street  Blues,  Placido  Do¬ 
mingo  atop  a  big  red  apple. 

Macy’s  won't  say  how  much  it  all 
costs.  So  let’s  just  say  it's  priceless. 


Higher  Education 
As  Lower  Education 

To  the  Editor: 

Edward  T.  Foote  2d,  the  writer  of 
“College  Is  Big  Business”  (Op-Ed, 
Nov.  13)  is  correct,  although  too  gen¬ 
tle  in  his  conclusion  that  "pure”  re¬ 
search  should  not  be  paid  for  by  in¬ 
dustry.  But  he  is  quite  wrong  in  his 
historical  analysis  of  what  happened 
to  higher  education  in  our  country. 

As  long  ago  as  1912,  George  San¬ 
tayana  resigned  from  Harvard  as 
professor  of  philosophy,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  that  industry  was 
calling  the  tune  and  that  true  educa¬ 
tion  had  become  impossible  in  the 
U.S.  For  three  generations,  higher 
education  has  been  declining  into 
lower  education.  The  decline  acceler¬ 
ated  in  the  1960-70’s  uprisings. 

For  decades  we  have  substituted 
job  training  for  education,  while  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  made  pious  noises 
about  experimenting,  creating  and 
dreaming.  What  business,  after  all. 
has  a  school  of  business  in  a  true  uni¬ 
versity?  Classically,  the  purpose  of  a 
university  was  to  teach  students  how 
to  think,  not  how  to  get  rich  by  age  40. 

It  is  scandalous  that  we  graduate 
multitudes  who  cannot  read  prose  of 
any  complexity  and  certainly  cannot 
write  it.  We  must  look  beyond  adjust¬ 
ments  in  financing  higher  education  to 
the  first  task  of  bringing  it  back  from 
the  dead.  John  O.  McCormick 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Nov.  14,  1984 
The  writer  is  professor  of  compara¬ 
tive  literature.  Rutgers  University. 


The  Unquantifiable  Value  of  Housewifery 

To  the  Editor:  You  state  that  “work  in  isolation 

I  found  your  Nov.  14  editorial  “Get  may  affect  society  in  regrettable 
Serious  About  Work  at  Home”  to  be  ways.”  Society’s  perceptions  with 
thought-provoking,  particularly  in  its  regard  to  the  work  of  the  housewife, 
disregard  of  housewifery,  one  of  the  have  always  been  markedly  differ- 
oidest  forms  of  domestic  labor.  ent.  Her  isolation  has  been  regarded 

Indeed,  few  but  reflective  feminists  by  many  as  a  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  her  to  throw  herself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  homemaking  and 
child  rearing. 

Little  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  to  cases  of  alcoholism 
and  other  addictions  resulting  from 
the  loneliness,  drudgery  and  monot¬ 
ony  of  this,  the  only  surviving  form 
of  labor  that  is  not  only  unpaid,  but 
against  the  conditions  of  which  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  strike. 

The  dismal  position  of  housewives 
is  further  compounded .  by  the  fact 
that  the  product  of  housewives’  labor 
is  not  computed  in  the  gross  national 
product,  since  it  has  been  regarded  as 
being  difficult  to  quantify,  notwith¬ 
standing  housewives'  vita!  role  in 
reproducing  and  nurturing  children, 
one  of  the  potential  factors  of  eco¬ 
nomic  production. 

have  recognized  that,  in  the  work  of  Further,  the  comfort  and  emotional 
housewives,  “unsupervised  working  support  the  housewife  affords  her 

conditions  could  turn  out  to  bedamag-  husband  serves  to  improve  his  pro- 

ing  to  workers’  health.”  Many  bouse-  ductivity  in  the  economy.  That  the 

wives  work  as  much  as  16  hours  a  day,  product  of  her  labor  is  not  a  tangible 

and  many  of  those  who  work  in  the  entity,  like  knitwear,  may  make  it  un- 

labor  market  outside  the  home  work  quantifiable,  but  no  less  deserving  of 

additionally,  unaided,  at  home.  Be-  consideration  in  an  editorial  that  at- 

sides  their  housework,  many  women  tempts  to  “get  serious  about  work  at 

also  care  for  children  at  home.  This  home."  Brenda  V.  Do  Harr  is 

is  all  health-consuming  work.  New  York,  Nov.  15,  1984 


Pension  Aside,  Civil  Service  Is  a  Bad  Deal  The  ‘Soviet  Princess’ 


To  the  Editor: 

With  all  due  respect  to  L.  J.  Andol- 
sek  ("Grace  Commission  ‘Findings’ 
on  Civil  Service  Retirement  Do  Not 
Wash,"  letter,  Oct.  22)  and  J.  Peter 
Grace  ("A  Very  Generous  Benefit 
Package  for  Retired  Civil  Servants,” 
letter,  Nov.  16)-,  their  comments  on 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  system 
serve  only  to  confuse  the  public. 

Both  seem  to  be  using  statistics  se¬ 
lectively  to  bolster  their  viewpoints. 
I’m  a  personnel  specialist  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  can’t  fig¬ 
ure  out  who’s  right. 

The  Civil  Service  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 
larger  Federal  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  On  the  whole,  the 
Government  does  not  overcompen¬ 


sate  employees.  If  the  retirement 
program  is  generous,  it’s  more  than 
offset  by  generally  lower  salaries  and 
shortfalls  in  other  areas. 

I’m  confident  that  almost  every 
other  major  employer  —  including 
W.  R.  Grace  —  has  more  to  offer  em¬ 
ployees  than  Uncle  Sam.  Probably 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  many  of  us 
on  the  job  is  the  investment  we  have 
in  a  pension.  Aside  from  that,  a  Civil 
Service  career  is  a  bad  deal  and  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Taking  the  one  good  thing 
we  have  would  leave  precious  little  as 
an  inducement  to  public  service. 

I  am  worried  by  the  growing  unat¬ 
tractiveness  of  Civil  Service  to  bright 
young  people  and  the  long-range  im¬ 
plications.  Victor  Commisso 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  16,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

In  regard  to  “Why  Svetlana  Went 
Home”  (Week  in  Review,  Nov.  18),  I 
suggest  she  went  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  reason  she  could  not  state. 

Next  year,  the  Russians  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  greatest  victory 
in  their  history.  They  will  honor  Stalin, 
whatever  his  crimes,  for  his  role  in  it. 

To  contemplate  the  sunset  glory 
from  afar,  from  a  dreary  English 
flat,  was  probably  too  much  for  the 
“Soviet  Princess.”  At  60,  as  one  last 
fling,  she  might  be  allowed  to  bask  in 
it.  The  price  was  easy:  denounce  the 
United  States.  Martin  Pundeff 
Northridge,  Calif..  Nov.  18,  1984 
The  writer  is  professor  of  Russian 
history,  California  State  University. 


Primaries,  Fast  Tracks  and  Other  Places  Where  Yuppies  Play 


To  the  Editor: 

Demographically,  I  confess  that 
I’m  a  yuppie,  and  I  agree  with  Gor¬ 
don  Rayfield  and  Julian  Baim 
(“Don’t  Take  Yuppies  for  Granted,” 
Op-Ed,  Nov.  16).  But  don’t  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  speak  for  us  with 
their  explanations  of  why  so  many 
yuppies  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan 
after  supporting  Gary  Hart  in  the 
primaries. 

The  primaries  are  as  much  play¬ 
time  for  people  in  ideological  transi¬ 
tion  as  they  are  the  arena  for  special 
interests.  You  can  play  by  support¬ 
ing  Gary  Hart’s  new  ideas  without 
being  able  to  cite  any,  or  for  George 
McGovern’s  proposals  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  military  budget  without 
having  to  contemplate  the  real 
threat  in  Europe. 

And  then  after  your  candidate  is  de¬ 
feated,  you  can  turn  to  the  President 
in  the  general  election,  supporting 
him  in  part  so  that  he  and  the  Repub- 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers ,  Letters  for  publication  must 
Include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


ticans  “can  get  the  blame”  when 
their  economic  house  of  cards  comes 
tumbling  down. 

Nonsense.  I  suspect  that  most 
yuppies  for  Reagan,  after  their  nos¬ 
talgic  flirtation  with  1960’s  politics  in 
the  1984  primaries,  voted  as  they  did 
in  the  general  election  because  the 
Administration  in  fact  more  accu¬ 
rately  reflects  their  new  economic 
and  ideological  interests  than  these 
yuppies  are  comfortable  admitting. 

I  expect  to  find  them,  next  time, 
registered  as  Republicans  so  they  can 
play  in  the  Republican  primaries  of 
1988.  L.  STEVEN  ZWERLING 

New  York,  Nov.  16,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

Hooray!  Honey!  I  finally  found  out 
who  the  yuppies  are.  They  are  Gordon 
Rayfield  and  Julian  Baim.  Gordon 
and  Julian  work  in  New  York  City  and 
surely  drive  fast  cars  and  are  on  a 
fast  track  otherwise.  They  really 
know  what  is  going  on  and  it  is  truly 
exciting  to  read  about  it  all. 

I  do  hope  The  Times  will  keep  its 
readers  in  touch  with  Gordon  and 
Julian  and  let  us  know  when  they  are 
having  their  yuppie  convention,  and 
bow  to  keep  up  with  yuppie  teachings 
(as  long  as  these  last).  Bon  voyage, 
aU!  John  f.  Hughes 

Alexandria.  Va.,  Nov.  16,  1984 
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IN  THE  NATION 

Tom  Wicker 


The  End-of-the- W  orld  Scenarios 


A  Party 
Of 

Access? 

Kke  many  another  concerned  Demo- 

_ crat,  Ueut.  Gov.  Michael  Daniel 

M  of  South  Carolina  has  offered  his 
party  a  prescription.  Speaking  re¬ 
cently  in  Greenville  County,  be  sug¬ 
gested:  “We  must  correct  our  defi¬ 
ciencies  without  forgetting  our  pur¬ 
pose  or  selling  our  soul." 

Some  other  Democrats  would  rather 
say  that  the  party  must  “change  its 
message."  Either  way,  one  of  the 
Democrats'  principal  concerns  is  ra¬ 
cial.  Their  party  has  been  steadily  los¬ 
ing  support  among  white  voters  and,  in 
the  South  and  some  cities,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  mostly  a  black,  hence  a 
■minority,  party. 

But  neither  Mr.  Daniel  nor  most 
other  Democrats  can  or  will  say  just 
how,  on  this  subject,  the  party  should 
correct  its  deficiency  or  change  its 
message.  Bert  Lance,  the  Georgia 
chairman,  has  said  repeatedly,  for 
example,  that  the  Democrats  must 
stop  going  “in  the  opposite  direction" 
from  the  voters.  But  which  voters 
does  he  mean? 

The  blacks,  who  gave  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale  overwhelming  support?  rfo,  Mr. 
Lance  obviously  means  white  voters, 
who  cast  a  solid, majority  of  their  votes 
for  Ronald  Reagan,  and  for  every  other 
Republican  Presidential  candidate 
back  to  Richard  Nixon.  But  how  can 
the  Democratic  Party  maintain  the 
general  support  of  blacks,  both  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  an  ethical  necessity,  and  at  the 
same  time  appeal  to  whites  strongly 
enough  to  win  them  back  from  conser¬ 
vative  Republicanism?  ' 

Both  parties  already  claim  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  growth.  Democratic 
social  programs  aid  more  whites  than 
blacks.  And  those  who  glibly  protest 
that  “they  shouldn’t  have  given  Jesse 
Jackson  everything  he  wanted”  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  did  not 
come  away  from  the  San  Francisco 
convention  with  the  massive  jobs  pro¬ 
gram  be  demanded  in  the  platform, 
or  a  major  place  in  the  Mondale  cam¬ 
paign,  or  anything  much  except  a 
speech  in  prime  dme. 

In  fact,  while  white  voters  certainly 
were  influenced  by  their  perception 
that  the  Democrats  were  “pander¬ 
ing"  to  black  voters,  they  were  also 
hearing  the  appeals  of  Ronald  Rea- 


Identity 
crisis 
for  the 
Democrats 


gan  and  right-wing  Republicans  to 
their  lateot  racial  attitudes.  What 
was  Mr.  Reagan  up  to  in  Georgia 
when  he  proclaimed  that  "the  South 
will  rise  again”?  In  their  hearts. 
Southerners  know.  And  whose  Ad¬ 
ministration  tried  to  grant  tax  ex¬ 
emption  to  segregated  schools  and  to 
abandon  affirmative  action,  while 
only  reluctantly  supporting  renewal 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act? 

This  poses  a  deeper  dilemma  for  the 
Democrats  than  merely  changing  their 
message,  which  implies  new  slogans 
rather  than  new  policies.  New  slogans 
will  not  deceive  many  of  those  whites 
who  think  they  see  the  real  thing  in  Mr. 
Reagan  and  the  Republicans  and  who 
believe,  however  subconsciously,  that 
they  are  causing  a  sort  of  symbolic 
South  to  rise  again,  everywhere.  But 
new  policies,  actually  moving  the 
Democratic  Party  away  from  its  mod¬ 
em  tradition  of  including  and  encour¬ 
aging  minorities,  would  risk  —  in  Mr. 
Daniel’s  words  — ■  forgetting  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  selling  its  soul. 

It  may  be  that  in  their  openness  to 
minorities  and  to  all  sorts  of  ethnic, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  inter¬ 
ests,  the  Democrats  have  become  — 
and  will  remain  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  —  a  party  of  access  in  which  the 
voiceless  find  a  voice;  at  the  same 
time,  within  their  narrower  range  of 
interests  and  appeal,  the  Republicans 
usually  will  be  able  to  maintain 
enough  coherence  and  unity  to  make 
themselves  a  party  of  government. 

That  would  not  be  a  mean  role  for 
the  Democrats  and  it  might  be  a  his¬ 
torical  necessity  for  the  country  —  a 
political  party  in  which  a  variety  of 
interests  can  make  themselves  felt, 
and  whose  legitimate  pressures  ulti¬ 
mately  can  be  transmitted  outward  to 
the  other  party,  and  to  government.  A 
party  of  access  could  continue  to  win 
state,  local  and  Congressional  offices, 
but  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
reconciling  that  same  variety  of  in¬ 
terests  into  the  sort  of  unified  national 
force  needed  to  win  the  Presidency, 
or  to  govern  after  winning  It. 

Such  a  party  probably  could  gain  the 
White  House  only  after  a  Republican 
disaster  —  as  in  1976,  following  Water¬ 
gate.  Even  then,  it  might  well  lack  the 
internal  cohesion  to  govern  decisively 

—  as  indeed  was  the  case  in  the  Carter 

Administration  —  and  be  able  to  hold 
power  for  only  one  term.  Thus,  if  a  sec¬ 
ond  Reagan  term  should  be  a  disaster 
of  recession  and  world  tension,  the 
Democrats  might  win  by  default  in 
1988,  only  to  lose  in  1992  after  a  failing 
Administration  of  their  own. 

That’s  not  a  happy  outlook  for  those 
Democrats  who  think  power  is  pri- 


By  Edward  Zuckerman 

All  of  those  currently  debating 
whether  a  nuclear  war  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  catastrophic  “nuclear 
winter”  agree  on  one  thing  —  that 
their  scientific  conclusions  have  im¬ 
portant  political  consequences.  And 
they  are  happy  to  point  them  out.  Nu¬ 
clear  winter  presents  “a  real  danger 
of  the  extinction  of  humanity,”  Carl 
Sagan  has  written  in  the  journal  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  Therefore,  we  must 
move  “as  rapidly  as  possible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  global  nuclear  arsenals 
below  levels  that  could  conceivably 
cause  the  kind  of  climatic  catastro¬ 
phe  and  cascading  biological  devasta¬ 
tion  predicted  by  the  new  studies.” 

Edward  Teller,  writing  in  Nature 
magazine,  agrees  that  “scientific 
knowledge  of  the  after-effects  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  war  ...  is  of  great  importance 
in  making  political  decisions.”  But  he 
urges  caution  in  rushing  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  the  nuclear  winter  studies; 
his  own  evaluation  finds  those  studies 
so  full  of  “omissions  and  uncertain¬ 
ties”  that  the  prospect  of  nuclear  win¬ 
ter  “must  be  considered  dubious.” 

What  we  are  witnessing  here  is  a 
political  argument  in  the  guise  of  a 
scientific  argument.  In  an  article 
about  nuclear  winter  in  Parade  last 
year,  Mr.  Sagan  warned  again  of 
human  extinction  —  and  provided 
readers  with  the  addresses  of  organi¬ 
zations  working  for  a  nuclear  freeze. 
(The  Parade  article  omitted  most  of 
the  qualifying  statements  included  in 
the  scholarly  paper  upon  which  it  was 
based.) 

Mr.  Teller,  who  wrote  an  article  for 
Reader's  Digest  in  1982  debunking 
what  he  called  the  “dangerous  myth” 
that  a  nuclear  war  “would  end  life  on 
earth,”  has  for  decades  supported  the 
development  of  new  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  supported  civil  defense  and  ac¬ 
tively  opposed  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements. 

This  pattern  is  an  old  one.  Ever 
since  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima, 
scientists  and  others  have  put  for¬ 
ward  mechanisms  by  which  nuclear 
explosions  might  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  poisoning  of  all  life 

Edward  Zuckerman  is  author  of  “The 
Day  After  World  War  III .  ”  which  de¬ 
tails  the  Government’s  plans  for  sur¬ 
viving  a  nuclear  war. 


by  radioactive  fallout  and  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  earth's  protective  ozone 
layer  have  preceded  nuclear  winter 
among  the  end-of-the-world  sce¬ 
narios.  Other  scientists  (usually  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Teller)  have  leaped  up  to 
rebut  each  of  these  forecasts.  A 1979 
report  co-authored  by  Jack  C. 
Greene,  the  former  director  of  post- 
attack  research  for  the  Federal  De¬ 
fense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency, 
concluded  that  no  probable  nuclear 
war  “could  Induce  gross  changes  in 
the  balance  of  nature"  as  great  as 
those  already  wrought  by  human  civi¬ 
lization,  such  as  tilling  the  prairies, 
irrigating  deserts  and  “even  prevent¬ 
ing  forest  fires.” 

All  of  those  participating  in  the  end- 
of-the-world  debates  have  access  to 
precisely  the  same  scientific  evi¬ 
dence.  The  evidence  is  necessarily  in¬ 
conclusive.  No  one  can  know  what  the 
long-term,  .worldwide  effects  of  a 
massive  nuclear  war  would  be.  Yet 
the  end-of-the-world  camp  and  the 
life-will-go-on  camp  volley  back  and 
forth,  citing  one  inconclusive  study 
against  another. 

These  differing  interpretations  of 
identical  evidence  may  be  explained 
by  the*  fact  that  someone  with  a  strong 


opinion  about  the  likelihood  of  post-at¬ 
tack  ozone  depletion,  say,  will  usually 
have  an  equally  strong  opinion  about 
the  MX  missile.  Those  preaching  the 
dangers  of  ozone  depletion  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  win  converts  not  only  to 
their  theories  of  exo-atmospheric 
chemistry  but  also  to  their  views 
about  strategic  doctrine  and  deter¬ 
rence. 

•  Those  who  minimize  the  effects  of 
nuclear  war  tend  to  have  opposite 
views.  "The  decision  to  resist  aggres¬ 
sion  by  nuclear  war  requires  a  diplo¬ 
macy  which  seeks  to  break  down  the 
atmosphere  of  special  horror  which 
now  surrounds  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  an  atmosphere  which  has 
been  created  in  part  by  skillful  Soviet 
“ban-the-bomb’  propaganda.”  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  wrote  in  1957.  Similar 
views  are  expressed  today. 

Politics  thus  run  steadily  beneath 
the  surface  of  every  debate  about  the 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  is  ' 
here,  in  their  politics,  that  the  doom- 
sayers  are  steadily  correct.  All  who 
oppose  the  nuclear  arms  race  are 
doing  important  work.  But  those  who 
oppose  it  by  asserting  that  any  nu¬ 
clear  war  would  be  the  end  of  the 
world  are  resting  their  argument,  un¬ 


necessarily,  on  shaky  ground.  There 
is  no  need  to  hold  to  debatable  —  and 
thus  distracting — predictions  of  total 
doom  to  make  a  convincing  case 
against  nuclear  war  and  against  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  and  its  predecessors  that  have 
made  nuclear  war  more  likely. 

For  what  if  the  debunkers  of 
doomsday  were  somehow  shown  to  be 
correct?  What  if  we  knew  for  a  fact 
that  the  most  wildly  optimistic  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  war 
(that  of  Federal  civil  defense  authori¬ 
ties)  was  accurate,  and  just  45  million 
Americans  would  be  vaporized  or 
burned  to  death  or  buried  under  col¬ 
lapsed  buildings  or  slashed  by  flying 
glass  or  condemned  to  a  horrible  lin¬ 
gering  death  from  radiation  sick¬ 
ness?  And  only  20  or  30  million  more 
would  suffer  sublethal  radiation  sick¬ 
ness  or  broken  bones  or  disfiguring 
burns  or  other  injuries?  And  only  a 
few  million  of  those  who  survived  the 
war  would  die  of  cancer  later?  But 
the  world  would  not  end.  And  life 
would  be  nearly  norma]  in  Uruguay 
and  New  Zealand. 

Would  nuclear  war  be  acceptable 
then?  Would  there  be  any  less  need  to 
rein  in  the  arms  race?  □ 


Ratal  OJbbudd 


Charting  a  Course  Toward  1988 


By  W.  W.  Rostow 


AUSTIN,  Tex. — As  the  dust  settles 
in  the  wake  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  self- 
analysis  among  Democrats  and,  in¬ 
creasingly,  am  crag  Republicans  as 
they  also  begin  to  chart  a  course  to¬ 
ward  1988.  In  this  phase  of  reexami¬ 
nation,  American  political  life  is  not 
alone.  Having  spent  the  first  half  of 
1984  in  Europe,  I  can  attest  that  the 
search  for  new  political  directions  is 
endemic  throughout  the  Atlantic 
world. 

The  reason  is  simple  enough.  An 
old,  familiar  political  agenda  has  run 
its  course,  but  we  have  not  come  to  a 
consensus  on  a  new  agenda. 

For' just  about  a  century  —  from 
Bismarck’s  first  social  legislation  hi 
1883,  the  emergence  of  the  Populists 
and  Progressives  in  the  United  ■ 
States,  the  Fabians  and  Labor  Party 
in  Britain  —  domestic  politics  in  the 
democracies  of  the  advanced  indus¬ 
trial  world  has  centered  on  one  grand 
question:  bow  can  we  build  societies 
that  reconcile  efficiency  in  a  world  of 
rapidly  evolving  technologies  with 
the  humane  values  in  which  Western 
culture  is  rooted? 

Decade  after  decade,  debate  and 
struggle  proceeded  within  what  was 
seen  as  a  zero-sum  game  that  allo¬ 
cated  resources  between  welfare  and 
private  consumption  and  investment, 
and  between  the  less  affluent  and 
more  affluent.  When  the  total  pie 
available  for  division  was  expanding, 
the  more  affluent  accepted,  grace¬ 
fully  or  otherwise,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  humanizing  process  that  reached 


a  remarkable  apogee  between  1960 
and  1980.  Social  outlays  rose  in  seven 
major  Western  industrial  countries 
from  14  percent  to  24  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product  —  a  truly  revolu¬ 
tionary  shift: 

Since  about  1975,  it  has  come  to  be 
widely  appreciated  in  the  Atlantic 
world  that  a  limit  to  social  outlay^ 
has  been  reached  or  exceeded  and 
that  the  central  problems  of  our  soci¬ 
eties  lie  elsewhere.  Without  solving 
those  problems,  it  is  becoming  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  social  and  physical  infra¬ 
structures  of  the  advanced  industrial 
countries  will  erode.  And  that  is,  in¬ 
deed,  happening. 

But  as  our  Presidential  campaign 
of  1984  demonstrated,  this  diffuse 
awareness  of  a  sea  change  in  the 
political  agenda  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  a  lucid  definition  of 
issues  and  choices.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  deficit,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  fought  with  rhetoric  on 
both  sides  that  would  have  been  rec¬ 
ognizable  in  every  election  back  to 
1932—  if  not  to  1896:  for  example,  the 
danger  of  excessive  government  as 
against  the  claims  of  equity  and 
human  decency. 

In  short,  we  are  caught  up  in  a 
transition  in  which  lagging  political 
rhetoric  and  concepts  fail  to  match 
the  problems  and  challenges  ahead. 
In  coming  years,  the  political  process 
in  America  must  confront  several  key 
domestic  problems. 

In  the  short  run,  how  do  we  avoid 
triggering  a  grave  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  crisis  as  we  work  our  way 
out  of  four  interlocked,  pathological 
situations?  They  are:  excessively 
high  real  interest  rates;  an  over- 


City  was  run  under  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  —  that  is,  by  meeting  our 
short-run  req uire meats  by  borrowing 
at  home  (and  abroad)  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale.  As  a  nation,  our  credit  is 
a  bit  better  than  New  York’s.  But  we 
have  not  permanently  repealed  the 
fundamental  laws  of  economics.  We 
have  been  living  beyond  our  means, 
and  a  day  of  reckoning  is  on  its 
way. 

In  the  longer  run,  how  do  we  recon¬ 
cile  rapid  growth  and  low  unemploy¬ 
ment  with  firm  control  over  infla¬ 
tion?  An  unemployment  rate  of  7  per- 
cent-plus  at  the  peak  of  a  cyclical  ex¬ 
pansion  simply  will  not  do.  Rapid 


Cooperate 
to  expand 
the  pie 


growth  and  low  unemployment  are 
fundamental  to  maintaining  the  vi¬ 
ability  of  Social  Security,  eliminating 
the  Federal  deficit,  rebuilding  the  na¬ 
tion’s  physical  plant  and  bringing 
black  unemployment  down  sharply 
from  its  present  corrosive  level  of 
about  15  percent. 

In  the  longer  run,  how  do  we  assure 
the  wise  and  efficient  generation  and 
absorption  of  new  technologies,  in¬ 
cluding  their  application  to  the  old 
hard-pressed  basic  industries?  Our 
answer  to  this  question  will  largely 
determine  our  real  income  at  home 
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riding  political  message.  None  of  the 
major  problems  we  now  confront  is 
solvable  unless  we  work  together  as  a 
community.  Our  task  is  no  longer  to 
argue  about  the  right  division  of  an 
automatically  expanding  pie  but  to 
assure  by  common  action  that  the  pie 
continues  to  expand  and  that  we 
maintain  our  viability  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  competitive  world. 

Business,  labor  and  government 
will  have  to  cooperate  in  new  ways  if 
we  are  to  bring  the  nation's  books  into 
balance  without  dangerous  crises  and 
if  we  are  to  achieve  such  firm  control 
over  inflation  that  we  can  safely  drive 
unemployment  down  to  4  percent, 
which  would  cut  the  Federal  deficit  in 
half. 

Debate  will,  of  course,  continue, 
but  we  can  no  longer  safely  treat 
domestic  politics  as  a  zero-sum 
game. 

Given  the  apparent  temper  of  na¬ 
tional  politics  and  political  rhetoric,  it 
may  appear  utopian  to  hold  up  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  national  consensus  and  of 
cooperation  among  business,  labor, 
government  and  the  two  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  But,  on  the  state  and  local 
levels,  such  cooperation  goes  on 
every  day;  for  example,  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  50  or  so  “high-tech  highways” 
that  now  dot  the  nation.  Unking  re¬ 
search  universities  and  the  private 
sector  in  new  and  promising  patterns. 
It  was  only  by  such  cooperation  that 
New  York  City  avoided  bankruptcy, 
the  centers  of  many  of  our  cities  were 
reconstructed  and  we  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  brought  him  back. 

Now  and  over  the  next  generation, 
we  will  solve  our  major  problems 
only  if  the  nation’s  old  and  still  vital 
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Washington 

The  first  serious  test  of  President 
Reagan’s  effort  to  preside  over 
an  effective  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  in  his  second  term  wilt  come 
when  he  picks  the  people  who  will  go 
back  to  Geneva  to  talk  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  about  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

There’s  no  great  hurry  about  this. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  are  going  to  meet  in  Switz¬ 
erland  for  a  couple  of  days  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  merely  to  taLk  about  what  to  talk 
about  and  where. 

But  later.  President  Reagan  will 
have  to  decide  whether  he  wants  his 
Administration  to  go  it  alone  with  the 
Russians  or  get  the  Democrats  in¬ 
volved  in  what  promises  to  be  a  long, 
difficult  and  dangerous  series  of 
negotiations. 

In  accordance  with  the  election  re¬ 


turns,  Mr.  Reagan  can  do  anything  he 
likes,  and  in  accord  with  history,  he 
can  choose  to  follow  the  examples  of 
either  President  Woodrow  Wilson  or 
President  Harry  Truman. 

After  the  First  World  War,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  almost  destroyed  the 
League  of  Nations  by  allowing  U.S. 
participation  to  become  a  partisan 
issue  with  the  Republicans,  and 
wrecked  his  own  health  in  the 
process. 

Roosevelt  and  Truman  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  after  the  Second  World 
War.  They  brought  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  —  at  that  time 
Gov.  Tom  Dewey  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  of  New  York  —  into  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  Nations. 

This  experiment  in  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  at  the  end  of  the  last  world 
war  worked  fairly  well.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  has  been  impressed  by  it, 
but  whether  President  Reagan  wants 
to  leave  the  issue  of  arms  control  to 
his  own  people  who  do  not  agree  about 
how  to  approach  the  Russians,  or 
whether  he  wants  to  bring  the  Demo¬ 
crats  into  the  negotiations  as  observ¬ 
ers,  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 

The  Democrats  in  Congress,  nurs¬ 
ing  their  wounds  from  the  election, 
are  not  sure  that  they  want  to  cooper- 
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ate  with  the  President  on  either  for¬ 
eign  or  economic  policies.  Speaker 
Tip  O’Neill  in  the  House  is  in  no  mood 
to  compromise  on  the  budget;  Mr. 
Reagan  has  stated  his  policy.  Tip 
says,  and  the  voters  have  supported 
him.  So  let  them  deal  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  deficits  and  defeats. 
In  the  Speaker's  mind,  at  the  end  of 
1985,  the  winners  in  the  election  of 
1984  will  envy  the  losers. 

But  foreign  policy’  is  a  different 
thing,  and  now  that  the  President  has 
won  and  is  trying  to  talk  seriously  to 
the  Russians  about  arms  control,  at 
least  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  want  to  help  if  they  can 
and  if  they’re  asked. 

That,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  If 
Mr.  Reagan  really  wants  a  biparti¬ 
san  foreign  policy,  there  are  experi¬ 
enced  Democrats  beyond  political 
ambition  who  would  help,  maybe  be 
even  more  helpful  than  Jesse  Helms 
of  North  Carolina  if  he  becomes 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

For  example,  the  last  two  Demo¬ 
cratic  Secretaries  of  State,  Cyrus 
Vance  of  New  York,  who  has  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine,  who  knows 
the  puzzles  of  the  Senate  and  foreign 
policy,  are  surely  available. 

They  would  come  running  to  help 
the  President  even  as  observers  in  the 
coming  nuclear  negotiations  if  invit¬ 
ed,  especially  if  they  were  asked  to  go 
to  Geneva,  which  remains  a  symbol 
of  the  possibility  of  peace  among  the 
nations. 

In  November  of  1927,  Maxim  Litvi¬ 
nov,  who  preceded  Mr,  Gromyko  as 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  went  to  Geneva  to  propose 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  agree  to 
the  abolition  of  all  weapons  of  de¬ 
struction.  That  is  not  a  typographi¬ 
cal  error  —  off  weapons;  Mr.  Litvi¬ 
nov  insisted  on  the  possibility  of 
“total  disarmament. " 

He  invented  the  phrase  that  “peace 
is  indivisible,"  now  a  cliche,  and  like 
Woodrow  Wilson,  said  that  world 
peace  was  attainable  only  by  the  com¬ 
mon  action  of  the  major  responsible 
powers.  This  is  precisely  what  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Shultz  is  going  to  Geneva 
in  January  to  say,  and  what  the 
NATO  allies  have  been  saying  for  a 
long  time. 

But  it  cannot  be  done  in  Washington 
by  one  party  alone.  President  Reagan 
has  defeated  the  Democrats  in  the 
election,  yet  he  needs  their  help  on 
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In  the  Russia  of  Peter  the  Great 


The  New  York  Tlmw/Serge  Scftnwrntana 


Director  Marvin  Chomsky  and  two  Russian  extras  during  the  shooting  of  “Peter  the 
Great,”  an  NBC  mini-series  being  filmed  in  die  Soviet  Union 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 


SUZDAL,  U.S.S.R. 
t  could  be  the  daydream  of  a  die¬ 
hard  right-winger:  Soviet  soldiers 
in  bright  red  tunics,  bankrolled  by 
an  American  conglomerate, 
stream  across  the  Moscow  River 
and  seize  the  Kremlin. 

It  actually  happened  last  week  in 
this  jewel  of  an  ancient  Russian  town. 
The  Kremlin  was  really  the  walled, 
14th-century  Spaso-Yevfimive 
monastery,  one  if  its  towers  trans¬ 
formed  for  the  occasion  into  a  facsim¬ 
ile  of  Moscow's  Spassky  Gate.  The 
bankroller  was  NBC  Television  and 
the  soldiers  —  real  Soviet  soldiers  — 
were  decked  out  as  Streltsy,  the  old 
Russian  militia  whose  periodic  rebel¬ 
lions  played  a  formative  role  in  the 
life  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  whom  he 
finally  disbanded  and  slaughtered. 

The  attack  took  only  a  few  minutes. 
After  a  flurry  of  shouted  commands 
in  English.  Russian,  Italian  and  other 
less  familiar  tongues,  the  Streltsy 
bolted  through  the  wooden  streets  of 
Moscow,  scattering  peasants  and  up¬ 
setting  carts.  With  mounted  officers 
leading  the  way,  they  clattered 
across  a  wooden  bridge  and  up  a  hill¬ 
side  to  the  Spassky  Gate. 

It  ended  peaceably  enough.  As  win¬ 
ter’s  early  dusk  put  an  end  to  the 
day's  shooting,  the  Streltsy,  their  red¬ 
dish  beards  pulled  down  around  their 
necks,  ambled  back  from  the  "Krem¬ 
lin,"  formed  into  ranks  and  marched 
off  to  waiting  buses. 

"You  ought  to  be  here  when  Peter 
routs  the  Streltsy  and  Moscow  is  put 
to  the  torch,"  said  Marvin  J.  Chom¬ 
sky,  the  director-producer,  his  ear 
flaps  pulled  tightly  down  against  the 
rapidly  sinking  temperatures. 

The  shooting  is  part  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  $26.5  million  project,  a  10-hour, 
four-part  mini-series  based  on  “Peter 
the  Great,"  Robert  K.  Massie’s  1881 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  biography  of 
the  Russian  czar  300  years  ago  who 
overcame  brutal  court  intriques — in¬ 
cluding  opposition  from  his  own  son, 
whom  he  bad  killed  —  to  amass  awe¬ 
some  powers,  who  went  incognito  to 
Europe  to  wrench  Russia  out  of  its 
medieval  isolation  and  who  forged  a 
nation  capable  of  crushing  the  Turks 
and  the  Swedes. 

While  the  Russians  have  taken  to 
referring  to  the  NBC  crews  and  the 
imported  actors  generically  as 
"Americans,”  the  Americans  are  in 


fact  a  decided  minority  in  Suzdal.  The 
camera  work  is  being  supervised  by 
Vittorio  Storaro,  who  brought  a  team 
of  Italians  along,  and  other  members 
of  the  production  team  are  largely 
from  Germany  and  Britain. 

The  cast  is  similarly  international, 
apparently  reflecting  NBC's  hope  of 
eventually  selling  the  mini-series  in 
Europe.  Peter  himself  is  being  acted 
by  Maximilian  Schell  and  his  half-sis¬ 
ter  Sophia  is  portrayed  by  Vanessa 
Redgrave.  Other  members  of  the 
large  cast  include  Omar  Sharif, 
Trevor  Howard,  Laurence  Olivier 
and  Lilli  Palmer. 

“Peter  the  Great"  is  a  project  for 
which  NBC  has  effectively  occupied 
Suzdal,  a  sleepy  tourist  town  of  11,000 
people  northeast  of  Moscow  with  an 
almost  uncanny  profusion  of  onion- 
domed  churches  and  walled  monas¬ 
teries  left  over  from  a  more  auspi¬ 


cious  past.  Suzdal’s  own  kremlin  has 
been  converted  into  an  approxima¬ 
tion  of  Moscow's  famed  center,  with  a 
full-size  mock-up  of  the  Uspensky 
Cathedral,  where  czars  were 
crowned,  facing  a  plywood  Terem 
Palace  replete  with  icons  and  double¬ 
headed  imperial  eagles  long  banished 
from  the  original. 

The  wooden  streets  of  Moscow, 
through  which  the  Streltsy  had  just 
charged,  were  also  built  specially  for 
the  occasion.  Local  muzhiks,  wield¬ 
ing  their  hatchets  in  ways  basically 
unchanged  since  Peter’s  times, 
carved  a  complete  corner  of  old  Mos¬ 
cow  on  a  muddy  field  across  from  the 
Spaso-Yevfimive  monastery,  com¬ 
plete  with  chapels,  cabins,  shops  and 
fortifications  of  massive  logs. 

But  for  all  the  magic  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters  and  decorators,  it  was  Suzdal 
that  supplied  an  authenticity  Holly¬ 


wood  could  never  have  matched.  A 
light  covering  of  early  snow  dusted 
the  endless  cupolas  and  battlements, 
while  frost  turned  trees  into  glittering 
sculptures  of  ice.  The  sets  blended 
with  streets  of  log  bouses  differing 
from  the  decorations  largely  in  the 
television  antennas  sprouting  from 
their  roofs,  while  the  muzhiks  and  ba¬ 
bushkas  recruited  as  extras  from 
among  the  local  citizenry  squinted 
from  behind  the  same  weathered 
northern  faces  that  Peter  knew  when 
traversing  these  parts. 

It  seemed  appropriate  that  the 
local  production  headquarters  and 
many  of  the  Western  team  members 
had  been  housed  in  a  restored  convent 

—  the  one,  in  fact,  to  which  Czar 
Peter  had  banished  his  first  wife, 
Eudoxia  Lopukhina.  Meals  were 
served,  of  course,  in  the  ancient  re¬ 
fectory. 

For  all  the  charm  of  the  setting. 
"Peter  the  Great"  has  not  come  easy 

—  or  cheap.  The  original  idea,  a  six- 
hour  show  costing  $12  million,  has 


swelled  into  a  10-hour  series  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  $26.5  million  —  a  sura 
roughly  double  the  going  rate  of  mini¬ 
series.  As  the  costs  mushroomed,  the 
original  director,  Lawrence  Schiller, 
the  man  who  conceived  the  idea,  was 
replaced  on  Aug.  30  by  Mr.  Chomsky 
—  director  of  such  earlier  major  pro¬ 
ductions  as  "Holocaust,"  “Inside  the 
Third  Reich”  and  “Attica.” 

According  to  production  officials, 
whatever  economies  the  Soviet  Union 
offered  in  cheaper  wages  and  facili¬ 
ties  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
cost  of  shipping  technicians,  actors, 
equipment  and  film  in  and  out  of  Mos¬ 
cow  and  trucking  them  the  three- and- 
a-half  hours  to  Suzdal.  The  town,  fur¬ 
thermore,  was  hardly  geared  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  multi  million-dollar  Hollywood 
extravaganza,  lacking  even  a  telex 
machine. 

Some  delays  have  been  uniquely 
Soviet.  Filming  was  held  up  when 
trucks  carrying  critically  needed 
wigs  arrived  late  from  Bukhara,  in 
central  Asia,  where  the  battle  of  Azov 
was  filmed.  According  to  Suzdal  scut¬ 
tlebutt,  unconfirmed,  the  drivers  had 
loaded  the  trucks  with  southern 
melons  and  took  their  time  peddling 
these  along  the  route. 

Then  there  was  the  legendary  Rus¬ 
sian  mud.  During  the  filming  of  the 
battle  of  Poltava  on  a  field  outside 
Suzdal,  a  Soviet  tank  lurked  off-cam- 
era  ready  to  pull  lesser  vehicles  from 
the  thick  mud.  Shooting  was  briefly 
held  up  when  the  driver,  a  young  sol¬ 
dier  decked  out  as  a  Swedish  soldier, 
misplaced  the  key. 

But,  on  balance,  both  Americans 
and  Russians  seem  to  be  thrilled  by 
the  cooperation.  For  the  Americans 
there  is  an  authenticity  and  an  exper¬ 
tise  that  could  not  have  been  found 
elsewhere.  Alexander  Popov  and  Ella 
Maklakova,  the  Soviet  art  director 
and  costumer,  respectively,  have 
drawn  superlatives  for  their  ability  to 
re-create  the  world  of  Russia  on  the 
eve  of  its  first  major  contact  with  the 
West. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chomsky  said  with  a 
smile,  “Their  passion  for  authenticity 
is  driving  us  crazy.  The  costume  de¬ 
signer  even  insisted  on  having  au¬ 
thentic  undergarments  for  the 
women.  And  the  extras  who  acted 
Tartars  in  the  battle  of  Azov  insisted 
on  shaving  their  heads,  even  though 
they  all  wore  caps." 


For  the  Russians,  the  major  chal¬ 
lenge  was  to  meet  the  American 
deadlines.  Joel  Katz,  the  production 
executive,  said  Sovinfilm,  the  govern¬ 
mental  agency  that  coordinates  for¬ 
eign  film  ventures,  was  first  ap¬ 
proach ed  by  Mr.  Schiller  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1983,  and  production  began  in 
February  1984.  The  series  is  not  a  co- 
production,  and  Mr.  Katz  described  it 
as  the  first  totally  independent  pro¬ 
duction  involving  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  film  makers  said  that  nor¬ 
mally  they  would  have  taken  two 
years  to  plan  out  the  project  and  an¬ 
other  one  to  film  it.  The  Americans, 
however,  wanted  everything  in  33 
weeks. 

Not  only  has  the  tempo  been  awe¬ 
some,  but  “Peter  the  Great"  figured 
nowhere  in  the  economic  plans  by 
which  all  Soviet  endeavors  are  or¬ 
dered.  The  result  has  been  that  Gorki 
Film  Studios,  which  was  given  the  job 
of  collaborating  with  NBC,  has  had  to 
beg,  borrow  and  scrounge  from  other 
Soviet  productions  to  meet  NBC's 
needs. 

From  the  extraordinary  effort  the 
Russians  have  invested  in  the  film,  it 
is  dear  that  their  stake  in  this  produc¬ 
tion  is  more  than  economic. 

"Originally,  we  thought  they  were 
doing  it  for  money,”  said  Mr.  Katz, 
“but  now  it's  clear  that  it  transcends 
money.  In  fact,  they’ve  probably 
overspent  in  their  own  terms.  But  it 
seems  to  be  a  great  challenge,  to  see 
whether  cooperation  is  possible  on 
something  like  this,  especially  with 
official  relations  being  in  the  state 
they’re  in." 

For  a  nation  almost  obsessively 
anxious  to  establish  its  equality  with 
the  United  States,  the  production 
seemed  to  offer  a  chance  to  display 
Soviet  skills  and  Russia's  historic 
might  to  a  vast  television  audience  of 
Americans. 

“We  want  American  viewers  to  see 
that  Russia  in  those  days  was  not 
some  wind-blown  sheds,  but  already  a 
great  state,”  said  Mr.  Popov,  the  38- 
year-old  set  designer  responsible  for 
the  Grand  Kremlin  and  the  wooden 
Moscow.  “That  Americans  will  see 
the  film  is  terribly  important,”  he 
added.  “We're  putting  much  more  ef¬ 
fort  into  this  than  into  our  own  pic¬ 
tures.  We  know  that  we,  our  abilities 
and  our  potential,  will  be  judged  by 
this  work.” 


Don’t  Blame  the  Screenwriter 


When  the  Glue  Is  Missing 


By  WALTER  KERR 


It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  we 
gave  screenwriters  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  absolution  for  their  sins. 
Screenwriters  are  an  easy  breed 
to  pick  on  because  they  have  no 
champions,  nobody  loves  them. 
Movie  audiences  don't  love  them; 
movie  audiences  love  actors.  Pro¬ 
ducers  don’t  love  them;  producers 
find  them  at  best  a  necessary  evil,  at 
worst  a  bunch  of  scribblers  unknown 
to  the  public  at  large  and  therefore 
not  worth  a  nickle  at  the  box  office. 
And  directors  don’t  love  them  be¬ 
cause  screenwriters  keep  insisting 
that  they  have  played  a  substantial 
part  in  the  creative  process  although 
absolutely  everyone  knows  that  the 
directors  themselves  are  a  film’s  true 
auteurs.  I  haven’t  heard  from  the 
screenwriters’s  mothers,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  have  been  infected  by 
everyone  else's  contempt  and,  dis¬ 
loyal  to  the  last,  do  not  urge  their 
screenwriting  offspring  to  come 
home  for  Christmas. 

Yes,  they’re  easy  to  blame  when 
things  go  wrong,  as  they  so  often  do 
on  the  nation's  screens,  and  it  helps 
that  they're  so  anonymous,  so  un¬ 
attended  to,  even  though  their  credits 
are  hidden  somewhere  on  the  posters 
outside  and  on  the  credit-roll  that's 
still  unrolling  as  the  evening’s  cus¬ 
tomers  bolt  for  the  lobby.  “Who  do 
you  suppose  put  that  thing  together?” 
a  patron  was  asking  as  he  eased  past 
me  in  the  lobby  the  ocher  night,  “I 
couldn't  follow  it.”  The  fact  that  be 
doesn't  know  who  put  that  thing  to¬ 
gether,  and  doesn’t  intend  to  find  out, 
helps  the  disgruntled  patron  to  vent 
his  spleen  in  a  way  that  he  would  not 
have  done  against  Robert  Redford, 
say,  even  if  Robert  Redford  were  also 
the  producer.  If  it  was  Robert  Red¬ 
ford  he  was  mad  at,  he’d  say  "Why  do 
you  suppose  they  waste  such  a  damn 
good  actor?”  or  “I  feel  sorry  for  Red¬ 
ford  having  to  say  those  lines." 

All  right.  The  lobby  I  was  last 
strolling  through  —  it  was  possible  to 
stroll  because  there  weren’t  enough 
emerging  patrons  to  bump  or  jostle 
you  —  was  in  a  theater  showing  "The 
Little  Drummer  Girt,"  which  is  the 
film  that  the  customer  passing  me 
couldn't  follow.  A  customer  on  the 
other  side  of  me  couldn’t  follow  it,  ei¬ 
ther.  though  he  put  the  complaint  dif¬ 
ferently.  “Maybe  I  should  have  read 
the  book  first”  was  all  he  said,  nor 
need  he  have  said  more.  As  one  of 
those  presumably  privileged  people 
who  had  read  the  book,  I  could  have 
told  him  that  it  wouldn’t  have  helped 
a  bit  and  that  the  film  was  un follow- 
able  on  its  own  terras,  but  1  refrained 
out  of  false  modesty.  1  think  now, 
though,  that  I  should  have  spoken.  I 
might  have  taken  some  of  the  heat  off 
the  scenarist,  who  was  obviously  and 
as  usual  being  blamed. 

I  don't  think  the  scenarist  did  a 
beautiful  job  of  it,  or  anything  like 
that.  I  am  also  aware  that  when  di¬ 


rector  George  Roy  Hill  was  shown  the 
supposedly  final  shooting  script,  he 
said  something  like  "fine,  now  I’ve 
got  a  six-hour  picture.”  This  left  him 
with  a  serious  need  to  cut  four  hours 
of  what  may  have  been  vital  materi¬ 
al.  Certainly  what  was  left  seemed 
pretty  un  vital.  But.  I'm  coming  to  my 
real  point.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lay 
not  necessarily  in  the  screenwriter’s 
work,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  di¬ 
rector's  hacking  at  it,  but  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  novel  itself.  What  was  most  seri¬ 
ously  wrong  with  the  film  was  wrong 
with  the  book  John  Le  Carre  wrote.  I 
swear  it. 

In  his  best-selling  novel  Mr.  Le 
Carrt  set  up  at  great  length  —  oh, 
many,  many  pages  of  great  length  — 
a  situation.  The  situation  involved  a 
girt  who  was  an  actress,  though  not 
one  prominent  enough  to  be  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized.  She  was  selected 
so  that  she  would  not  be  recognized, 
then  put  through  a  most  extended 
period  of  training  —  call  it  rehearsal 
—  for  a  duplicitous  and  dangerous 
role  she  must  play.  As  a  spy.  she  was 
to  fool  Arabs  and  Germans  and  Israe¬ 
lis  and  practically  everyone  you  can 
think  of  at  various  crucial  moments 
to  come.  It  was  all  more  or  less  like 
preparing  Liza  Doolittle  to  pass  her¬ 
self  off  as  a  duchess  in  “Pygmalion,” 
though  of  course  at  a  less  glossy  and 
more  cutthroat  level.  We  were 
presumably  building  toward  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  greatest  impersonation, 
scenes  that  only  an  actress  could 
carry  off. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  novel  was 
that  we  never  knew  precisely  when 
those  scenes  were  taking  place.  We 
never  knew  when  the  curtain  was 
going  up.  Of  course,  we  were  aware 
that  our  heroine  was  pretending  to  be 
someone  she  wasn’t  at  certain  times, 
in  certain  motor  cars,  in  certain 
shabby  hideouts.  But  it  was  all  tenta¬ 
tive,  undefined,  blurred  in  passing. 
There  were  no  defined  climactic  se¬ 
quences  in  which  we  could  first  feel 
the  hush  of  apprehension  (“Here  it 
comes,  now"),  then  the  sense  that  the 
girl  was  really  in  the  soup  and  —  with 
all  enemy  eyes  upon  her— had  better 
watch  her  step,  and  then  a  fail-safe 
point  after  which  our  nerves  and  emo¬ 
tions  could  subside  into  satisfaction 
or  dismay. 

If  there  were  passages  in  which  the 
trained  recruit  was  surely  risking  her 
neck,  they  were  only  the  routine  pas¬ 
sages  with  which  any  kind  of  spy 
might  have  had  to  cope.  Where  were 
the  scenes  that  explicitly  required  an 
actress?  In  the  travel  I  kept  waiting 
for  them  and  never  did  find  them.  It 
wasn’t  so  surprising,  then,  to  find- 
them  missing  from  the  film,  and  I 
was  in  no  hurry  to  blame  the  screen¬ 
writer  for  their  absence.  He  was  only 
being  “faithful"  to  a  defect  in  his 
source. 

If  a  screenwriter  does  tamper  with 
his  source  material  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  what  seemed  to  him  defects,  he 
is  promptly  blamed  on  the  double 
(you  can  see  what  a  sorry  life  he 


leads).  When  I  mentioned  Robert 
Redford  earlier  1  didn't  pull  his  name 
out  of  the  blue,  I  was  of  course  think¬ 
ing  of  "The  Natural"  and  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  that  were  taken  with  the  Bernard 
Malamud  novel  from  which  it  was 
adapted. 

There  was  some  critical  scolding 
here,  too,  though  it  was  perfectly 
plain  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
film's  climax  and  ending  were  what 
saved  it  as  a  commercial  venture. 
When  Robert  Redford,  spiritually  and 
physically  recovered  from  all  the 
mythic  ailments  that  beset  him, 
picked  up  the  ultimate  bat  to  knock 
the  ultimate  baseball  into  the  battery 
of  lights  that  illuminated  the  ball¬ 
park,  thereby  setting  off  a  fireworks 
display  more  massive  and  more  joy¬ 
ous  than  one  I  saw  in  Sicily  22  years 
ago  (they  do  these  things  well  in  Sici¬ 
ly),  the  picture  was  in.  As  you  knew 
or  have  guessed,  nothing  of  the  sort 
happens  in  the  novel.  And  I  think  the 
screenwriter  was  probably  perfectly 
sensible  in  doing  what  he  did. 

I  yield  to  no  one,  as  the  saying  goes, 
in  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Malamud, 
arguably  the  finest  living  American 
novelist.  But  there  was  probably  no 
way  to  remain  faithful  to  his  novel 
and  still  get  a  good  film  because  this 
particular  Malamud  novel  doesn't 
happen  to  work  well.  It’s  loaded  with 
incidental  virtues,  which  make  it 
readable.  For  Malamud  to  be  unread¬ 
able  is  unthinkable.  But  it's  a  first 
novel  whose  author  is  not  yet  in-  full 
control  of  his  most  daring  effects,  and 
those  effects  in  this  case  include  the 
kind  of  dark  Gothic  symbolism  so  be¬ 
loved  of  beginners.  "The  Natural” 
brings  a  hotshot  bush-leaguer  into  the 
world  of  prose,  where  he  picks  up  a 
girl  who  for  no  natural  reason  shoots 
him.  The  ballplayer  sidelines  himself 
for  15  years,  then  returns  only  to  find 
himself  fate's  pawn  once  more.  But, 
as  readers,  we  can  never  quite  tie  to¬ 
gether  the  arbitrary  and  the  actual 
worlds. 

Nor  are  there  enough  hints  in  the 
narrative  to  tell  a  screenwriter  what 
sort  of  glue  is  missing,  what  angle  of 
vision  might  put  the  natural  skills  of  a 
ballplayer  and  the  miraculous  inter¬ 
vention  of  rainstorms  that  break  like 
21-gun  salutes  into  the  same  mean¬ 
ingful  perspective.  So  we  might  as 
well  have  an  exhilarating  ending  if  we 
can’t  make  satisfying  sense  out  of  any 
other. 

If  “The  Natural"  has  a  probl  *m  on 
film,  it’s  a  leftover  one:  the  e.irty 
irrational /magical  events  are  re¬ 
tained,  and,  in  order  to  warn  v.<  that 
we  aren’t  dealing  with  utter  m  f.unal- 
ism,  the  director  has  applied  gauzy, 
ghostly  filters  indiscrimately.  A  kind 
of  supernatural  fuzz  envelops  trains, 
lighted  hotel  windows,  alleyways,  al¬ 
most  anything.  In  effect,  these  faintly 
unreal  images  are  preparing  us  for 
the  novel’s  original  ending,  though 
that  ending  won't  be  there  when  we 
get  to  it.  But  let’s  say  this  was  a  direc¬ 
tor’s  lapse,  since  we  are  trying  to  be 
nice  to  screenwriters  today. 
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THE  FATE  of  the  Danot  Invest¬ 
ment  concern  continues  to  hang  in 
the  balance.  The  company's  man¬ 
agement  is  looking  for  new  capital, 
new  partners,  whether  from  Israel  or 
abroad.  Yet  it  has  nothing  to  attract 
potential  investors  except  its  control 
of  one  particular  asset,  which  js  now 
the  most  profitable  financial  institu¬ 
tion  in  Israel:  the  First  International 
Bank. 

This  bank  is  only  the  Ofth-largest 
A  in  the  country,  in  terms  of  balance- 
sheet  size,  but  the  interest  it  gener¬ 
ates  is  quite  disproportionate. 
However,  anyone  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  control  of  it  would  do  well  to 
first  ponder  the  fate  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors. 

THE  FIRST  International  Bank,  in 
its  12  years  of  existence,  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  corporate  sensation  in 
a  short  time.  Yet  reviewing  the  long 
i  list  of  dramatis  personae,  individuals 
1  and  corporations,  crowded  into  Us 
I  annals,  one  is  forced  to  an  amazing 
I  conclusion:  while  the  bank  has 
i  grown  steadily  stronger,  almost  ev- 
l  ery  one  of  its  owners  has  come  to  a 
)  sticky  end.  Control  of  this  financial 
\  goldmine  has  rarely  brought  the 
I  owners  the  wealth  they  were  seeking 
l  -  usually  quite  the  opposite. 

The  story  begins  in  the  boom  years 
-J  of  the  early  Seventies,  when  finance 
minister  and  Labour  strongman 
Pinhas  Sapir  persuaded  local  and 
foreign  investors  to  come  together 
and  set  up  a  new  bank.  Its  purpose 
was  to  break  open  the  chummy  hot¬ 
house  of  the  ’‘big  three”  (Leumi. 
Hapoalim  and  Discount)  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  cold  draught  of  competition.  In 
this  the  bank  was  to  succeed  better 
than  anyone  could  then  have  im¬ 
agined. 

At  its  inception,  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  represented  the  largest  fore¬ 
ign  investment  ever  matte  in  the 
Israeli  economy,  and  was  the  fourth 
largest  bank  in  the  country.  The 
largest  single  partner  was  First  Penn- 
T?  sylvania  Corporation,  the  19th 
largest  bank  in  the  U.S.,  which  held 
41.6  per  cent  of  the  new  entity  and 
was  confidently  expected  to  increase 
.  its  stake  to  above  SO  per  cent. 

In  addition  there  was  Israel  Finan¬ 
cial  Trust,  a  subsidiary  of  British 
Triumph  Investors  Trust,  with  13.7 
per  cent,  Baldwin  Securities  Corp. 
(3.9  per  cent)  and  Sam  Rothberg's 
Israel  Investors  Corp.  with  4.2  per 
cent. 

The  Israeli  Government  held ‘26 
per  cent  of  the  equity  plus  a  found¬ 
er's  share  to  appoint  the  chairman, 
but  it  provided  about  half  of  the  total 
original  capital  of  the  bank. 

The  first  general-manager  was 
David  Golan,  and  its  first  chairman 
was  Marc  Mosevics  of  Elite,  so  that - 
yf  :n  some  respects  -  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  continuity.  However, 
change  was  not  long  in  coming. 

THE  FOUNDING  partners  fell  by 
the  wayside  one  by  one.  Israel 
Financial  Trust  was  eliminated  when 
its  British  parent  turned  belly-up  in 
November  1974  (a  victim  of  the 
secondary  banking  crisis  in  Eng¬ 
land).  The  Israeli  Government 
bought  its  shares  for  a  song.  (Bald¬ 
win  Securities  also  went  bust  even¬ 
tually.  but  that  was  long  after  it  had 
sold  its  stake  in  the  bank). 

|  In  August  1 975.  the  Canada-Israel 
1  Development  Corporation  (whose 
dominant  partner  was  the  Bronfman 
family)  entered  the  fray,  buying  the 
Israel  Financial  trust  shares  and 
some  of  the  governments  own  hold- 


The  jinxed 

gold  mine 


The  Post’s  Pinhas  Landau  reviews  the  strange 
history  of  the  First  International  Bank.  It  has  been  a 
smashing  financial  success,  but  ill-fate  has  followed 
those  “unlucky  enough”  to  own  it. 


tng.  Canada-Israel  is  now  controlled 
by  PEC  Israel  Economic  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  oflDB.  although 
the  Bronfman  family  still  holds"  a 
large  stake. 

In  197S,  FIBI,  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  of  the  First  International,  went 
public  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  (It  is  vital  to  distinguish 
between  FIBI.  the  holding  or  parent 
company,  and  First  International, 
which  is  the  bank  itself.  From  1981 . 
both  companies  were  traded  separ¬ 
ately  on  the  exchange,  as  we  shall 
see). 

THE  FUN  and  games  over  who 
managed  FIBI  really  began  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1979.  The  first  reports  said  that 
First  Pennsylvania  had  sold  its  stake 
(now  down  to  one-third)  in  the  bank 
to  “a  wealthy  investor  and  insurance 
executive"  -  one  John  Marsh,  of 
Gainesville,  Virginia.  The  American 
bank,  on  whom  great  hopes  had 
been  placed,  sold  for  $12m.  the 
shares  it  had  bought  for  S6m.  only 
seven  years  earlier,  while  retaining 
’its  investment  in  the  bank's  capital 
notes.  It  thought  it  had  done  a  good 
deal,  and  departed  the  scene. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  was  on  for 
John  Marsh  and  his  company,  Devco 
Inc.  Among  the  searchers  were  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  which  was  supposed 
to  oversee  and  control  the  Israeli 
banking  system  and  check  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  the  main  shareholders  - 
particularly  in.. First  International, 
where  the  government  itself  had  a 
large  stake. 

It  took  until  March,  however,  for 
the  truth  to  emerge.  Marsh  was 
simply  a  “straw  man."  a  front  for 
another  investor,  who  was  operating 
behind  the  name  of  the  East  Mining 
and  Trading  Company,  registered  in 
Panama.  This  mysterious  investor 
turned  out  to  be  none  other  than 
Shaui  Eisenberg,  whose  name  was 
becoming  increasingly  familiar  in 
Israel  in  those  years. 

Eisenberg  swallowed  the  shares 
acquired  by  Marsh,  and  took  Sam 
Rothberg's  shares,  too.  In  July  of 
that  year.  Eisenberg  persuaded  the 
government  to  sell  the  1.6  per  cent 
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he  needed  to  give  him  majority  vot¬ 
ing  rights  on  the  FIBI  board.  The 
Bank  of  Israel,  somewhat  red-faced, 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  First  Inter¬ 
national,  it  seemed,  was  in  safe  and 
stable  hands. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  After  less 
than  a  vear.  Eisenberg  had  moved 
on.  pocketing  a  SlOm.  profit  in  the 
process.  Spending  some  Sl6m.  on 
his  stake  in  1979,  he  sold  out  to  a  new 
Israeli  investment  company,  Danot. 
in  the  spring  of  1980  for  S26m. 
Eisenberg  made  a  killing  on  First 
International,  but  his  Israeli  invest¬ 
ments  turned  sour  in  later  years  -  the 
most  well-known  being  the  Ata  tex¬ 
tile  firm. 

DANOT.  the  new  owner,  was  itself 
a  new  force  on  the  Israeli  business 
scene.  Founded  by  a  group  of  suc¬ 
cessful,  industrialists.  it  contained  11 
partners  in  all,  mostly  Israeli  and 
some  foreign,  and  these  were  known 
as  the  "founders  group. "  The  central 
figures  were  Marc  Mosevics  of  Elite, 
Dov  Laotman  of  Delta  Textiles, 
Yosef  Pecker  of  Pecker  Steel.  Ahar¬ 
on  Sacbarov  of  Sahar  Insurance  and 
David  Golan,  who  had  switched 
from  First  International  to  Israel 
Genera]  Bank  before  joining  Danot. 

The  idea  behind  Danot  had  been 
to  invest  in  industry,  but  the  way 
things  turned  out,  the  first  major 
opportunity  to  present  itself  to  the 
company  was  that  of  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Bank.  Danot  coughed  up 
the  S26m.  it  needed  to  get  control  of 
FIBI.  the  bank’s  holding  company 
parent,  and  installed  Golan  as 
managing-director  of  FIBI.  They 
raised  the  money  in  those  halcyon 
days  of  plenty,  by  a  share  floation  on 
the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange.  The 
public  rushed  to  buy  the  stock  of  a 
company  without  assets,  relying  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  track  record  of  the 
Danot  partners. 

The  purchase  of  FIBI  was  the  best 
deal  Danot  ever  made,  and  some 
people  say  it  was  the  only  good  one. 
Most  of  the  companies  purchased 
subsequently,  by  Danot  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Danot  Industries,  were  at 
best  disappointments  and  at  worst 
total  failures.  Even  in  the  good  years 
of  1981  and  1982.  the  company  did 
not  shine.  With  the  stock  exchange 
collapse  of  19S3.  the  chickens  began 
coming  home  to  roosr. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  Danot 
lost  in  the  series  of  stock  exchange 
collapses  of  Last  year,  but  most 
observers  agree  that  the  company 
never  regained  its  balance  there¬ 
after.  Its  joint  ventures  with  the  Leumi 
Investment  Bank  turned  sour,  the 
roost  public  one  involving  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Rehov  Rashi  local  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Other  investments,  in 
high-tech  and  in  regular  industry, 
provided  little  black  ink  either. 
Analysts  point  to  poor  homework  in 
asessing  in  which  companies  to  in¬ 
vest.  and  poor  teamwork  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  growing  and  diversified 
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empire.  Splits  in  the:  "founders 
group"  began  to  appear  and  widen 
as  the  crisis  deepened. 

MEANWHILE  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  owned  but  not  man¬ 
aged  by  Danot.  turned  into  the  big¬ 
gest  success  story  in  the  entire  finan¬ 
cial  sector.  The  credit  for  this  goes 
not  to  Mosevics  and  Golan  but,  first 
and  foremost,  to  Zadik  Bino  the 
dynamic  and  brilliant  general- 
manager  of  the  bank.  Since  his 
appointment  to  replace  Golan,  in 
January  1980.  the  First  International 
Bank  has  doubled  its  share  of  the 
local  banking  market,  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  and  has  begun  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  foreign  shores. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  bank's 
staggering  success  in  recent  years ? 

The  main  answer,  admitted  by 
friend  and  foe  alike,  is  that  Bino  has 
managed  to  enforce  strict  adherence 
to  two  key  principles:  every  activity 
had  to  justify  itself  on  the  grounds  of 
profitability,  and  the  bank  did  not 
involve  itself  in  non-banking  activi¬ 
ties. 

First  International  was  thuss  able 
to  make  best  use  of  the  advantages 
that  it  had  over  its  older,  established 
rivals.  It  was  not  weighed  down  with 
accounts  (such  as  German  restitu¬ 
tion  payments)  that  brought  no  mar¬ 
gin  to  the  bank;  it  had  no  depart¬ 
ments  or  attitudes  whose  roots  were 
in  historical  developments  that  were 
now  obsolete.  It  had  noself-imposed 
obligation  to  its  shareholders  tesupF, 
port  (in  reality,  manipulate)  its  share 
price. 

.  Bino  exploited  these  factors  to  the 
maximum.  He  led  a  team  that  was 
able  to  respond  with  incredible 
nimbleness  to  any  change  in  the 
economy,  and  in  the  capital  markets 
in  particular.  His  own  speciality  - 
aggressive  marketing  of  savings 
schemes-  became  the  calling-card  of 
the  bank,  but  he  took  the  initiative  in 
many  other  fields  as  well. 

In  the  teeth  of  violent  opposition, 
he  Introduced  the  abolition  of  value 
days  on  cheque  deposits  (i.e..  that  a 
cheque,  even  of  another  bank,  was 
credited  to  the  depositor's  account 
on  the  same  day  he  put  it  there, 
rather  than  one  or  two  days  later) 
and,  later,  moved  to  extend*  the 
bank's  opening  hoars  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  Although  his  own  workers 
agreed  to  this  move,  the  other  banks’ 
works  committees  put  up 
tremendous  resistance  to  this  step.  ■ 

THE  FIRST  International  has  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  flexibility  of 
approach  and  innovative  ideas.  The 
bank  that  was  supposed  to  breathe 
some  competitiveness  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  more  than  fulfilled  die 
hopes  of  its  proponents  and  fears  of 
its  opponents.  The  response  of  the 
“big  three.*'  who  were  reduced  to 
being  dragged  along  in  initiatives 
they  did  not  want,  was  to  try  to 
squash  the  upstart.  When  that  failed, 
they  went  over  to  the  approach  of 
seeking  to  gain  control  from  within  - 
along  die  lines  of  “if  you  can't  kill 
them,  swallow  them.” 

The  Bank  of  Israel  has  sought  to 
protect  First  International  from 
these  designs  by  insisting  on  inde¬ 
pendent  management.  A  by-product 
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of  this  was  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
allow  the  bank  to  join  its  fellow- 
banks  in  the  price- fixing  scheme  that 
they  operated  for  their  shares.  Had 
First  International  joined,  as  it 
wanted  to  as  late  as  1983.  it  would 
today  be  another  semi-national  ized 
puppet.  like  the  others. 

However,  since  by  good  fortune, 
rather  than  good  judgment,  it  was. 
kept  out  of  the  manipulation,  it  is 
also  not  in  the  "arrangement”  and 
therefore  has  retained  some  free¬ 
dom  of  action. 

The  last  year  has  seen,  the  First 
International  continue  to  grow  and 
its  profits  to  increase  in  quantum 
leaps  while  the  big  three  and  Mizrahi 
struggle' to  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  the  disasters  of  1983. 

But  things  might  have  been  quite 
different,  if  the  “toilet  deal"  had 
come  to  pass. 


intelligent  and  cooler-headed 
advicel  Whatever  the  reason,  his 
move  saved  Mizrahi,  and  probably 
First  International  &s  well.  - 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Mizrahi 
had  signed  the  deal  they  would  have 
been  doomed.  They  could  never 
have  raised  the  money,  given  what 
happened  immediately  after  in  the 
stock  market,  and  they  would  have 
been  left  high  and  dry,"  says  one 
well-placed  source  with  reference  to 
that  period.  As  it  was,  Mizrahi  bare¬ 
ly  weathered  the  storm  of  January 
1983,  when  it  bought  back  a  third  of 
its  traded  shares  from  the  panicking 
public,  in  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

Another  banker,  referring  to  the 
dose  escape  Mizrahi  had,  simply 
shrugged  and. quoted  the  116th 
Psalm:  The  Lord  watches  over  sim-. 
pietoris. 


ALTHOUGH  less  than  two  years  thei 
have  passed  since  the  Tel  Aviv  stock  and 
market  reached  the  boiling  point  in  the 
January  1983,  the  atmosphere  of  grou 
those  heady  days  is  barely  remem-  vast 
bered.  It  is  all  the  more  amazing,  was 
therefore,  to  recollect  how  the  1982 
fourth-largest  bank  in  the  country  First 
(Mizrahi)  was  on  the  verge  of  buying  1982 
tile  fifth-largest  (First  International)  fund 
for  $150m.,  after  a  brief  encounter  both 
between  two  senior  bank  executives  per « 
in  the  men’s  room  of  a  Tel  Aviv  Ft 
hotel.  „  .....  gwpfi 

t  "Tllf  stow  that  wa&>.Qzmmt  men.*  j-mar, 
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laid  to  rest,  says  that  the  paths  of 
Zadik  Bino  of  First  International 
and  Eli  Ungar.  a  senior  deputy 
general-manager  at  Mizrahi,  crossed 
at  the  venue  mentioned  above.  - 

In  a  brief,  off-the-cuff  and  highly 
unusual  business  discussion  the  idea 
was  hatched  that  Mizrahi  would  buy 
about  one-third  of  First  Internation¬ 
al  for  the  incredible  sum  of  S150m. 
The  money,  of  course,  would  come 
from  the  ever-guliible  public,  via  the 
stock  market. 

Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Dr. 
Moshe  Mandelbaum  waved  the  deal 
through,  despite  public  charges  that 
his  connection  with  the  National 
Religious  Party  was  influencing  him 
in  favour  of  Mizrahi.  The  deal  would 
have  become  fact  only  a  few  days 
before  the  stock  market  broke,  bad 
Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor  not 
stepped  in  and  vetoed  it. 

Some  say  he  (fid  so  out  of  pique  at 
not  being  informed  earlier;  some  say 
he  did  it  to  get  at  the  NRP  and 
Mandelbaum.  and  some  say  he  did  it 
because  be  received  and  accepted. 


LESS  fortunate,  but  more  typical  of 
the  fate  of  owners  of  blocks  of  FIBI 
and  First  International  shares  was 
the  Rieger-Fishman  investment 
group.  Among  the  shares  bought  in 
vast  quantities  by  this  team,  which 
was  all-powerful  in  the  latter  part  of 
1982,  were  those  of  both  FIBI  and 
First  Internationa]!.  In  the  January 
1983  crash,  Rieger-Fishman  mutual 
funds  were  all  biit  .annihilated,  and 
both  shares  dropped  by,  well  over  50 
per  cent  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Furthermore,  they  kept  on  drop-  , 
jjing,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  rtpfe, 


since  they  were  manipulated  by  .the 
banks  themselves.  And  so  it  was  that 
in  August  .  1983,  a  new  factor 
appeared  in  the  First  International 
firmament:  Bank  Discount.  . 

The  third  biggest  bank  (three 
times  the  size  of.  Mizrahi  but  only 
half  as  big  as  Hapoalim  and  Leumi) 
sought  to  buy  a  stake  in  First  Inter- . 
national  through  a  share  swap  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  smaller  bank's 
owners.  At  that  time,  the  Discount 
shares  were -at  their  peak.  The  end 
was  nigh,  though  few  knew  it,  even 
then.- Thus  when  Discount  gave 
$80m.  worth  of  its  overpriced  stock 
in  exchange  for  26  per  cent  of  the 
equity  of  the  First  -International 
(although  only  H  per  amt  of  the 
voting  power),  it  was  {rolling  off  one 
of  the  greatest  coups  in  the  history  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange.  Three 
months  later,  when  the  bank  shares 
had  .  collapsed,  ft  was  dear  that 


of  one  of  the  fastest-growing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  economy. 

The  state  of  -Danot  worsened 
along  with  the  economy  as  1983  be¬ 
came  1984.  The  troubles  of  the  part¬ 
ners  and  their  company  were  daily 
fare  in  the  newspapers,  and  reports 
spoke  of  mounting  cash-flow  prob¬ 
lems.  The  results  for  19S3  madedear 
why:  Danot  lost  in  excess  of  $70ra. 
that  year.  Danot  chairman  Marc 
Mosevics  began  a  search  for  new 
partners  to  put  in  fresh  capital  and 
save  the  company.  As  time  went  on, 
the  search  became  increasingly  des¬ 
perate,  but  Mosevics  found  himself 
in  a  dreadful  trap  only  partially  of  his 
own  making. 

He  wanted  to  find  either  new 
partners  or  possible  buyers  for 
Danot,  warts  and  all.  He  refused  to 
countenance  selling  First  Interna¬ 
tional  -  the  only  asset  that  could 
conceivably  interest  a  potential 
buyer  -  by  itself.  The  role  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  Bank  Leumi,  Danot’s  major, 
but  hardly  sole  creditor,  assumed 
increasing  importance. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  how  muc.i 
Danot  is  in  hock  to  the  banks.  Esti¬ 
mates  vary  from  SI 5m.  to  35m.  What 
is  clear  is  that  Leumi  is  the  largest 
sir^le  creditor.  But  Leumi's  position 
isrvery  delicate.  Not  only  is  it  already 
troubled  by  a.bad  headache  from  its 
current  crop  of  bad  debts  -  Ata, 
Maof  and  Gil  Electronics  (through 
its  Union  Bank  subsidiary,  if  uot 
itself  as  well),  but  it  has  to  consider 
its  relationship  with  the  Danot 
founders  as  well.  One  of  the  part¬ 
ners,  Yosef  Pedker.  sits  on  Leumi's 
'  board  of  directors,  and  while  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  bank’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  when  Danot  is  discussed, 
he  takes  ao  part  in  the  discussion,  it 
would  nevertheless  be  unpleasant  all 
round  if  the  bank  pulled  the  chain  on 
Danot  and  flushed  away  his  Sim. 
investment  in  the  company. 

Similarly,  Leumi  is  banker  to 
many  of  the  other  partners'  firms 
(which  include  Elite,  Osem,  Pecker 
Steel.  Sahar  Insurance  and  Delta 
Textiles),  and  this  grid  of  interlock¬ 
ing  relationshisps  -  so  typical  of  the 
rightly-knit  Israeli  economy  —  is 
another  factor  that  makes  it  harder 
to  take  drastic  decisions.  In  addition, 
Leumi  holds  large  chunks  of  equity 
in  many  of  these  companies,  either 
directly,  or  through  investments  of 
mutual  funds  and  provident  funds 
that  the  bank  manages.  . 

The  same  problem  holds  true, 
from  a  different  perspective,  for  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  for  Danot's  Mosevics 
was  chairman  of  the  Bank's  advisory 
committee  for  several  years.  Bank. 
Governor  Mandelbaum  and  several 
others  of  the  senior  staff  are  all 
graduates  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Trade,  for  decades  the  poodle  of 
the  manufacturers  and  industrialists, 
of  which  the  Danot  partners  are  all 
Toa£s£andiiig  leaders. 
r  fjo-tee  ftmnfitg*5orr  tharDanot 
has  become  lingers  on.  First  Interna¬ 
tional  has  remained  miraculously 
unscathed  during  the  troubles  of  its 
unfortunate  parent,  as  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  all  the  disasters  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  its  previous  owners.  One  won¬ 
ders  how  long  tins  state  of  affairs  can 
continue. 

“Gardener’s  Corner”  and 
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while  Discount's  gain  was  twp-fold: 
It  bad  rid  itself  of  some  of  its  own 
stock,  and  in  exchange  received  part 
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Scitex  had  gains  in  sales,  profits 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Scitex,  the  Israeli 
multi-national  computerised  Imag¬ 
ing  concern,  reported  strong  gains  in 
sales  and  profits  for  the  most  recent 
quarter  (July-September)  and  for 
the  year  to  date. 

For  the  third  quarter,  unaudited 
sales  reached  S28.2  million  com¬ 
pared  with  $20. 5m.  in  the  same  quar¬ 
ter  of  1983,  a  gain  of  38  per  cent.  Net 
income  for  the  quarter  was  $3. 857m. 
a  31  per  cent  gain  over  last  year's 
$2.W0m. 

In  per  share  terras,  earnings  were 
$0.40  per  share,  up  from  $0.31.  This 
is  a  smaller  percentage  increase  that 
the  dollar  earnings,  because  the 
weighted  average  number  of  shares 
outstanding  was  higher  this  year. 

Over  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,  Scitex'  sales  grew  by  43  per 
cent,  to  $71. 15m.  in  1984.  from 
$49.86m.  in  January-September 
1983.  Net  income  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1984  was  $5. 743m.,  com¬ 
pared  with  $4. 707m.  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of  22  per 
cent. 

Per  share  earnings  for  the  nine 
months  this  year  were  $0.60.  only  3 
cents  better  than  last  year,  as  9.6m. 
shares  were  outstanding  on  the  aver¬ 


age  in  1984,  against  only  8.3m.  in 
1983. 

The  company's  business  con¬ 
tinued  to  progress  strongly  in  the 
U.S.  market,  which  accounted  for  50 
per  cent  of  total  shares  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  In  Western  Europe,  in  spite  of 
competitive  pressures  and  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  profit  margins  resulting  from 
the  dollar's  strength,  sales  showed 
growth  over  last  year's  third  quarter, 
contributing  36  per  cent  of  sales 
overall. 

Among  the  major  business  events 
of  the  quarter  cited  by  the  Scitex 
management  was  a  multiple-unit 
order  for  the  new  Satlight  transport¬ 
able  colour  scanner.  Satlight  is  itself 
a  new  concept  in  colour  scanninig, 
and  is  easy  to  operate  as  an  office 
copier.  It  augments  the  company's 
expanded  graphic  arts  product  line, 
which  is  now  being  positioned  to 
address  the  plans  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  for  massive  conversion  to 
colour  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Scitex  Vista  colour  page  de¬ 
sign  system  also  recorded  important 
sales  to  major  European  publishers 
in  the  third  quarter.  Its  Insight  sys¬ 
tem  for  primed  circuit  board  fabrica¬ 
tion  was  in  demand  from  such  major 
electronic  equipment  manufactu- 
reres  as  Digital  Equipment,  Hewlett 


Packard,  Rockwell  and  Texas  In¬ 
struments.  The  company  expects 
sales  of  the  Insight  system  to  in¬ 
crease  substantially  in  the  coming 
year. 

Shipments  of  systems  integrated 
and  assembled  at  the  company's  new 
production  facility  at  its  North 
American  headquarters  in  Bedford, 
Mass,  have  been  delivered  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter.  A  similar  facil¬ 
ity  is  being  established  at  Sdtex's 
West  European  headquarters  at 
Brussels. 

By  setting  up  assembly  operations 
close  to  its  principal  market  regions, 
the  company  expects  to  realize  signi¬ 
ficant  reductions  in  the  time  and  cost 
of  systems  installations,  and  these 
moves  should  have  a  positive  effect 
on  costs  and  receivables. 

The  company's  management  also 
noted  that  gross  margins  of  57  per 
cent  were  achieved  in  the  most  re¬ 
cent  quarter,  despite  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  and  the  start-up  coses  of 
the  new  U.S.  facility.  Research  and 
development  expenses  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1984.  net  of  govern¬ 
ment  participation,  reached 
S7.752m.  -  an  increase  of  45  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 
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The  90-metre  high  modern  office  bnilding  on  tbe  corner  of  RehoV  Dubnow  and  Daniel  Frisch  is 
nearing  completion.  This  remarkable  Gsh  eye  lens  view  shows  workers  on  a  scaffold  against  the 
background  of  Tel  Aviv  below  and  beyond.  (IPPA) 


Forecasters  see 
W.  German  GNP 
going  up  by  3% 

BONN  (AP).  —  Five  economic  ex¬ 
perts  predicted  Friday  that  West 
Germany's  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  will  rise  3  per  cent  in  1985. 
after a2.5  per  cent  Increase  this  year. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Ex¬ 
perts.  often  called  the  “Five  Wise 
Men,7'  said  better  growth  could  be 
expected  .because  of  strong  capital 
spending,  especially  for  new  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  increased  exports. 

Important  underlying  factors  for 
the  improved  growth  are  markedly 
better  corporate  earnings,  positive 
sales-expectations  for  West  German 
products  abroad,  rising  capacity  uti¬ 
lization  and  a  growing  tendency  by 
companies  to  modernize,  the  experts 
said. 

The  report  handed  to  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  painted  a  brighter  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  West  German  economy 
next  year  than  a  survey  released  by 
five  economic  research  institutes  a 
month  ago.  The  German  institutes 
projected  real,  or  inflation-adjusted 
growth  of  only  2  per  cent  in  1985. 


Computer  software  exports  rising 


World’s  largest  diamond 
displayed  in  New  York 


EEC  agrees  on  $€L3b.  Third  World  aid 

BRUSSELS  f  API.  -  The  EuroDean  tween  the  EEC  and  the  Third 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

EXPORTS  of  “Made  in  Israel”  soft¬ 
ware  rose  from  57  million  to  $12ra. 
last  year  and  “should  reach  about 
$20m.  this  year,”  says  Arie  Hinltis, 
president  of  the  Israeli  Association 
of  Software  Houses.  He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  Afik  Computers,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Afik  Investments. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't 
keep  up  our  past  pace  and  increase 
exports  by  about  50  per  cent  each 
year  in  the  near  future,”  he  says,  but 
he  does  reject  with  a  smile  the  “wild 
statement”  made  some  time  ago  by  a 
government  official  that  “There  is 
nO  reason  why  our  exports  don't  soar 
to  one  billion  dollars  within  a  few 
years.” 

This  would  mean  capturing  10  per 
cent  of  the  world  marker  which  is 
estimated  at  $10  billion.  (Other  esti¬ 
mates  place  it  as  high  as  $20  billion  a 
year.) 

“We  will  be  content  in  tbe  near 
future  if  we  can  get  one  per  cent  of 
the  action,”  he  says,  and  “there  is  no 
reason  why  we  can't  achieve  this 
much  more  modest  target.”  - 

Israel  has  good  products,  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “We’ve  been  forced  to  de¬ 
velop  excellent  quality,  because  we 
all  sell,  or  try  to  sell,  to  the  security 
forces,  and  they  demand  the  very 
best. 

Local  sales  of  Israeli-made  soft¬ 


ware  are  about  $80m.  a  year  that  is, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  software 
produced  here. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  good 
product;  it  is  entirely  another  to  sell 
that  product  abroad  where  the  com¬ 
petition  is  fierce. 

For  this  reason,  the  Association  of 
Software  Houses  was  set  up  two 
years  ago.  It  now  has  70  member 
firms,  and  since  one  prerequisite  for 
membership  is  that  a  firm  have  at 
least  120  highly  trained]  profession¬ 
als,  another  30  firms  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  join. 

“In  addition  to  guiding  its  mem¬ 
bers  towards  exports,  the  association 
also  acts  as  a  lobby  vis-a-vis  the 
authorities  to  get  the  tax  and  other 
benefits  to  which  a  recognized  indus¬ 
try  is  entitled,”  he  says. 

Israel  can  sell  two  main  items 
abroad.  The  first  is  software  made 
for  the  local  market,  which  can  be 
sold  often  as  it  is,  but  generally  needs 
some  adaptations.  Second  is  soft¬ 
ware  tailor-made  to  the  needs  of 
companies  abroad. 

But  penetrating  foreign  markets, 
especially  the  American,  is  a  costly 
affair  requiring  at  least  $250,000,  but 
preferably  $lm..  to  establish  a  solid 
foothold. 

Hinkis  rules  out  one  solution: 
several  software  houses  joining 
together  to  launch  a  joint  beach¬ 
head  abroad. 

“Our  software  houses  are  too 


competitive  and  are  constantly  at 
each  other's  throats  to  get  a  bigger 
chunk  of  the  Israeli  market.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  teach  them  to  cooper¬ 
ate  abroad  while  they  are  competing 
at  home.” 

Nevertheless,  several  houses  have 
managed  to  penetrate,  sometimes 
fairly  deeply,  into  the  markets 
abroad,  either  by  using  agents, 
establishing  subsidiaries  abroad  or 
going  into  partnerships  with  foreign 
firms. 

Hinkis  lists  the  most  successful 
ones: 

-  Creative  Output,  which  grossed 
about  SlOm.  in  1983,  and  which 
concentrates  on  the  U.S.  where  it 
has  even  sold  to  several  companies 
on  Fortune  magazine's  list  of  top  100 
companies. 

-  Manof  Systems  which  grossed 
about  S6m.  lain  year,  specializing  m 
turnkey  systems,  and  has  sold  prog¬ 
rammes  in  the  U.S.,  West  Germany 
and  England. 

-  Orek  Information,  which  de¬ 
signed  “the  world's  best  manage¬ 
ment  system  for  the  Yellow  Pages 
phone  directory.”  It  grossed  a  “few 
mfllion,’inl983. 

-  Reither  Software  Systems  (a 
member  of  the  Afik  Group)  which  is 
active  in  the  U.S.,  has  worked  for 
the  Bank  of  America  and  recently, 
entered  the  area  of  computerized! 
manufacturing.  It  grossed  about 
Sim.  in  1983. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  The  world's 
largest  uncut  diamond,  a  glittering 
890-carat,  canary  yellow  gem.  was 
unveiled  last  week  in  New  York  by 
its  new  owners,  who  plan  to  torn  it 
into  the  largest  polished  diamond  in, 
history. 

Donald  Zale,  chairman  of  the 
Zale  Corp.,  said  it  will  take  18 
months  to  cut  the  stone,  and  when  it 
is  finished  in  1986,  it  is  expected  to 
weigh  only  550  carats. 

If  cutting  does  not  damage  the  ■ 
stone,  it  will  be  the  largest  polished 
diamond  in  the  world,  surpassing  the 
530.2  carat  CuDinan  diamond,  now 
part  of  the  British  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

Zale  said  the  stone  was  acquired 
earlier  this  year  in  Europe  from  an 
anonymous  seller,  through  a  broker. 
He  declined  to  disclose  the  price 


paid  for  the  diamond,  the  fourth- 
iargest  ever  found. 

He  said  the  diamond  was  cUsco- 
veredln  Africa,  but  he  (fid  not  know 
in  which  country.  It  was  a  surface 
stone,  and  was  not  mined.  Beyond 
that,  tbe  origin  of  the  stone  was  a 
mystery,  Zale  said. 

He  added  that  the  stone  is  almost 
flawless.  “In  the  rough,  oars  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  will  make  it 
the  most  incredible  diamond  ever  to 
exist.  It  is  tremendous  in  size,  there 
appear  to  be  no  carbon  radusions, 
and  the  unique  colour  is  extraordin¬ 
ary.”  he  said. 

Bert  Krashes,  directorof  diamond 
grading  services  for  the  Gemological 
Institute  of  America,  said  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  ftone 
and  said  it  has  “the  potential  of 
becoming  one  of  the  world's  most 
unique  diamonds."  . 


BRUSSELS  (AP).  -  The  European 
Economic  Community  has  reached 
agreement  with  64  Third  World  na¬ 
tions  on  terms  fora  new  $6.3  billion 
trade  and  aid  convention.  ‘ 

The  agreement,  announced 
Thursday  at  EEC  headquarters 
here,  is  to  replace  the  current  $4.  lb. 
Lome  convent,  which  will  expire 
next.  February.  The  new  agreement 
is  to  be  agned  by  both  parties  on 
December  S  at  Lome,  Togo,  officials 
said. 

The  convention  is  the  single 
largest  trade  and  aid  agreement  be- 


Worid.  It  is  designed  to  promote 
economic  development  in  Africa, 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  The 
new  convention  will  be  the  third  in  a 
series  dating  back  to  1975. 

Of  the  total  $6.3b.  in  financial  aid. 
only  SI. 3b.  will  have  to  be  repaid, 
officials  said. 

.  Edgard  Pisani,  the  EEC  Commis¬ 
sioner.  who  masterminded  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  said  development  of  the 
recipient  countries’  agricultural 
capacity  will  be  a  top  priority  in  the 
new  convention. 


Poles  to  be  polled  on  food  rationing 


Jscar  Blades  adds  production  line. 


WARSAW  (Reuter).  -  Poland's 
government,  preparing  the  country 
for  another  round  of  food  price  rises, 
is  to  hold  public  consultation  on 
lifting  food  rationing,  official 
spokesman  Jerzy  Urban  said  over 
the  weekend. 

Poles  will  be  given  a  choice  be- 


Urban's  remarks  were  the  first 
official  indication  of  the  authorities' 
plans  for  tackling  the  politically- 
sensitive  issue  of  prices  and  rationing 
for  1985. 

Attempts  to  impose  big  food  price 
increases  caused  confrontations, 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  party 


tween  a  phasing  out  of  rationing,  *  leaders  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  in  1970 
except  for  meat,  which  would  mean  and  Edward  Gierek  in  1980. 


By  YA’ACOV  FREEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Iscar  Blades  com¬ 
pany  of  Nahariya  yesterday  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  production  line  for  jet 
turbine  blades  for  fighter  aircraft. 

The  line,  which  cost  over  $2  Bul¬ 
lion  to  set  up,  will  turn  out  six  types 
of  blades  at  the  rate  of  ..tens  of, 
thousands  annually'  a  company 
spokesman  told  The  Jerusalem  Post . 

They  will  fit  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  F 


high  increases,  or  of  retaining  ration- 
100  engines  which  power  the  F-15  ing  and  keeping  rises  low,  he  said.  include  flour,  butter,  lard,  sugar  and 

and  F-16  fighters  flying  with-U-S.  rice  as  well  as  meat.  Petrol  is  also 

and  Israel  air  forces,  and  the  new  Urban  said  tbe  size  of  the  in-  rationed. 

PW112Q  engine  that  is  to  power  the  creases  had  not  been  fixed,  but  that  _ _ _ 

Lavi  aircraft  being  developed  here.  “a  moderate  growth  of  -food  .T  u 

For  a  start  the  lfoe  is  manned  by  15  prices  ^  come  early  in  CAIRO.  -  Iraqi  Trade  Minister  Has- 

workers,  but  the  number  is  to  be  1985.”  san  Aiy  amved  inCamyesterday ' 

doubled,  the tpoketniansaid.  He  indicated  that  public  opinion  on  a  four-day  official  visit  and  talks 

..  The  joutout  otjscar.  Blades  will  -  .  counter-pan  on 

ttnWcblades  thfc 

year,  of  which  up  to  90  per  cent  art.  %  10  per  cent  last  February,  after  official  Middle  East  News  agency 
exported.  force  months  of  consultations.  ■  •  reported.  >- 
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Urban  said  tbe  size  of  the  in¬ 
creases  bad  not  been  fixed,  but  that 
“a  very  moderate  growth  of  Jood 
prices  was  likely  to  come  early  in 
1985.” 

'  He  indicated  that  public  opinion 
force  months  of  consultations. 


Staple  foods  currently  rationed 
include  flour,  butter,  lard,  sugar  and 
rice  as  well  as  meat.  Petrol  is  also 
rationed. 


CAIRO-  -  Iraqi  Trade  Minister  Has-  . 
san  Aly  arrived  in  Cairo  yesterday  *vi 
on  a  four-day  official  visit  and  talks 
with  his  Egyptian  counter-part  on 
economf^retanons^foe 
office#  Middle  East  News  agency 
reported,  r-  . 


ACROSS 

1  Answer  a  request  to  discuss 
lumbago?  (4,  4) 

5  Mendicant  circus  animal 
swallows  horse  (6) 

9  Instrument  locker  struck  by 
a  performer  (5,  3) 

10  Shape  up  once  more  to  poli¬ 
tical  change  (6) 

11  Current  means  of  heating 
the  weather  (3) 

12  Islander  distributing  nectar 
<6} 

14  Bad  whisky  is  the  very 
devil!  (4,  6) 

18  Attend  or  get  taken  bade  to 
the  freezer  (4,  6  ) 

22  How  about  no  cash?  Empty 

feeling?  (6)  ' 

23  Push-chair  for  one  who  dis¬ 
dains  a  wheel-chair  (8) 

24  Well-developed  Amelia  has 
apparently  married  twice  (6) 

25  Better  than  one  for  the 
better  (3,5) 

26  Circular  letter  crossed  In 
the  course  of  postal  delivery 

27  Area  a  man  sifted  was  one 
of  ancient  Syria  (8) 


DOWN 

1  Anything  but  a  dunce's  cap 
(6) 

2  The  sort  of  unfair  question 
ready  to  be  shot  (6) 

3  Brother  Livingstone  gone  to 

S'eces  (6) 

ventiveness  developed  from 
reactivity  (10) 

6  Tears  prescription  for  con¬ 
junctivitis  (3-5) 

7  One  deserves  another  top- 
class  circus  act  (4  4) 

8  A  minuter  change  to  chew 
over  (8) 

13  The  time-keeper's  keep  (5-5) 
15  Where  legal  men  practise 
drinking  (2,  3,  3,) 

16  Star  feature  of  attic  ceiling 
(8) 

17  A  French  village  green 
rarely  seen  (8) 

19  He  is  not  just  a  batsman 
or  a  bowler  on  the  morning 
(6) 

20  Polite  request  to  make  some¬ 
one  happy  (6) 

21  Jail  a  couple  with  one  child 
(6> 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JuuMkiu;  K spat  Hoiim  Oafit,  Rameau. 
523191.  Balsam.  Sal  ah  Eddin.  272315. 
Sha'afat.  Sha'afat  Road.  S101QS.  Dar  Aidawa, 
Herod’s  Gate.  28205S. 

Td  Avf»:  Yehuda  Hamaccabi.  42  Yehuda 
Hamaccahi.  455198.  Kupat  Hoiim  Lenmh,  4 
Hcfiman.  26KZ71. 

Nefcujya:  Kupat  Hoiim  Oolrt.  31  Brodctskj. 
91123. 

Haifa:  Manila.  22  Marita.  231905. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jamnfcn:  Biker  Hoiim  (pediatrics,  E.N.T.). 
Hadassah  E.K.  (internal,  gynecology,  surgery, 
orthopedics).  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Td  Arir.  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery) 
Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal .  pcifiai- 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery ). 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOL'RS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Can  03-972484 
(nmki-noe) 
ARRIVALS  only 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381 H I  f 20  fines) 


Magen  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  mat' 
bers  (round  the  ekiefc  service). 

Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkckm  233*3  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *585555  Krryat  Shmona  *44334 

Becwfccha  78333  Nahariya  *923333 

Canute!  *988555  Ncuova  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Pciah  Tikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Refaovot  *5 1 333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LcZkm  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Saied  30333 

Hatzor  36333  Td  Aviv  *240111  . 

H-jfcin803I33  Tiberias  *901 H 

'  Mobile  intensive  Care  Unit  (MiCU)  setvrce 
in  tbe  area  arotntd  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 
Rape  Criris  Centre  (24  beunl.  far  help  cad  Td 
Aviv.  234819.  Jensakm  -  8)9119.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

“Emb**  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Td.:  jena> 
ndem  MRU,  Td  Aviv  261111/2,  Haifa  672222 
Beeohda  418111,  netanya  35316. 

For  information  on  Battered  Women  Shelters 
call  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675-' 
235922  or  any  of  tbe  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eraa 
hot  tmes. 

Jerusalem  Center  (or  Drag  Abuse  and  \  tease 

Ininveniwo.  Td  etns s.  6639CC. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


A  fully-illustrated  atlas  tracing 
the  history,  the  worldwide 
migrations,  the  achievements 
and  the  life  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  from  ancient  Mesopota¬ 
mia  to  the  present.  Includes  a 
full  bibliography.  Published 
by  Steimatzk/s  Ltd.,  softcov¬ 
er,  126  pages. 

PRICE:  IS  4190 


A  dear  and  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  Middle 
East  conflict,  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  recent 
events  in  Lebanon.  Includes  a 
stark  statistical  and  historical 
study  of  the  development  of 
this  region.  Published  by 
Steimatzk/s  Ltd,  softcover, 
125  pages. 

PRICE:  IS  5817 


A  unique  record  of  the  Nazi 
attempt  to  annihilate  the  Jews 
of  Europe.  Each  phase  and 
aspect  of  the  Holocaust  is 
traced  through  316  fully  anno¬ 
tated  maps,  in  each  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of 
Europe.  Published  by 
Steimatzky's  Ltd.,  softcover, 
256  pages. 

PRICE:  IS  4950 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000.  & 

Please  send  me  the  atlas(es)  indicated  below.  1  enclose  a  cheque  for  the  appropriate  ^ 
amount  £ 

□  ATLAS  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY.  IS  4190  □  ATLASOFTHE  HOLOCAUST,  JS  4950  S 

o  THE  ARAB-iSRAEU  CONFLICT,  IS  5817  a  Please  send  me  all  3  at  the  package  price  £ 

of  IS  13,450.  £ 

NAME . . . . — - - - - ........... . . .  $ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ _ _  g 


- - - .....CODE... 


POLICE 


DU  im  fflmoti  para  oT  (1>t  countr*.  iaUbcrbci 
M  924444.  Kirvm  Shuwua  4444. 


Prices  valid  until  Jan.  31. 3385.  in  accordance  with  price  freeze  regulations  of  Now.  2. 1984.  ' 


£ 
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QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
1  Arrange  m  row 


4  intended 

10  Road  surface 

11  Acquiesce 

12  Delicate  fabric 


13  Low  platform 
15  Police  spy 
17  Sweetmeat 
19  Urge  forward 
22  British  composer 
Z5  Inhale 
27  Noosed  rope 

29  Form 

30  Ancestry 

31  Small-minded 

32  Cathedral  city 
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Yesterday’s  Sabulous 


□  □  □  El  E3  C3  Q  . 

lEQCIGIiaHQ  EEEE3QE3 

0  □  □  030  ra  H 
lonsDaaaa 
b  h  a  a  □  □  E3  , 
□aoQoanaaEnsansm 

□  SHOES 

[sasncaa  nociancja 
a  s  d  a  o  a 

□  a  Q  a  a  □  □ 

laaacDa  ssancEESi 

□  E  H2Q  3  S  3 


LEARN  COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING 

Evening  and  morning  courses,  conducted 
IN  ENGLISH,  by  highly  skilled  teachers 
1c  Introduction — Computer  Environment 

★  Information  Representation 

★  Access  Methods/Input-Output  Flow 

★  Programming  languages 


an 
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By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

Question  -  My  savings,  which  I  use 
to. supplement  my  working  income, 
are  in  u  patam  dollar-Iinked  account. 
I  convert  the  patam  dollars  as  I 
require  them.  Do  you  think  I  can  do 
any  better  than  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment? 

Answer  -  Until  the  end  of  October, 
or  more  exactly,  until  the  November 
4  package  deal,  you  were  right  on 
target  in  the  management  of  your 
finances.  The  devaluations,  on  a 
monthly  basis,  were  outpacing  the 
cost-of-living  index.  You  were  the 
beneficiary  of  a  one-time  devalua¬ 
tion  of  more  than  7  per  cent.  Interest 
rates  on  shekel  deposits  were  not  all 
that  attractive  even  at  levels  of  20-21 
per  cent  a  month. 

However,  the  package  deal 
changed  all  that,  since  the  rate  of 
devaluations  was  slowed  in  keeping 
with  the  tri-partite  agreement.  In 
fact  the  shekel,  as  of  November  22. 
was  devalued  from  the  beginning  of 
the  month  by  y.3  per  cent. 

Had  you  convened  patam  dollars 
at  the  beginning  Of  November,  you 
would  have  earned  somewhat  less 
than  15  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  and  thus  gained  a  dearcut 
advantage.  In  the  past  week,  interest 
rates  have  dropped  to  a  monthly 
level  of  15  per  cent  or  less  on  shekel 
deposits.  Even  at  these  levels  the 
converting  of  dollars  and  placing 
them  on  relatively  short-term  pakam 
shekel  deposits  is  justifiable. 

Since  I  don't  think  that  you  want 
to  speculate  with  your  savings,  you 
may  consider  converting  enough 
patam  dollars  to  last  you  for  one 
month,  or  for  a  period  until  the  end 
of  the  "freeze." 


Question  -  In  the  context  of  cur¬ 
rency  control  regulations  which  iden¬ 
tify  “exempt  persons,"  how  long 
must  an  Israeli  resident  be  out  of  the 
country  to  qualify  as  an  “exempt 
person?" 

Answer  —  Aji  "exempt  person  is 
an  Israeli  resident  who  remains 
abroad  at  least  1S1  days  a  year. 

Question  -  I  am  a  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  and  am  going  overseas  on 
business  for  less  than  on*  month. 
What  part  of  my  expenses  can  i 
deduct  from  my  income  tax? 

Answer  -  Recently  introduced 
Treasury  regulations  state  that  ex¬ 
penses  for  a  trip  abroad  will  be 
recognized  only  if  the  trip  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  creating  income.  More  spe¬ 
cifically.  the  expenses  travelling  to 
and  from  a  foreign  country’  are  de¬ 
ductible.  and  without  limit.  Ex¬ 
penses  incurred  during  a  stay,  abroad 
are  deductible  if  the  stay  is  necessary 
and  aLa.  maximum  limit  of  S70  a  day 
for  lodgings  and  S45  a  day  for  other 
expenses. 

Question  -  Based  on  the  recently 
adjusted  tax  levels,  what  will  my 
liability  be  on  an  anticipated  monthly 
income  of  IS350.000? 

Answer  -  After  the  adjustment, 
which  was  based  on  October's  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  index,  your  mar¬ 
ginal  tax  bracket  will  be  45  per  cent. 


NEPAL.  -  West  Germany  will  grant 
Nepal  DM45  million  (about  515m.) 
in  1985  for  the  construction  of  the 
66-megawatt  Marsyangdi  hydro¬ 
electric  project  in  midwest  Nepal,  it 
was  announced  in  Katmandu. 


An  American  based  multinational  corporation 
requires 

for  its  high  technology  manufacturing  facility  in  Jerusalem 

★  BOOKKEEPER— full  charge 

Part  time,  written  and  spoken  fluency  in  English  required. 
Reply  with  curriculum  vitae  in  English  to: 

P.O.B.  20753,  Jerusalem  91206. 
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Fruit  carnival  at  Dizengofi  Centre 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  A  unique  fruit  carniv¬ 
al  opened  here  yesterday  at  the 
Dizcngoff  Centre  for  five  days.  All 
fruit  now  in  season,  from  citrus  to 
several  exotic  sub-tropical  species,  is 
on  display  and  for  sale  at  wholesale 
prices. 

The  Citrus  Marketing  Board,  the 
Fruit  Marketing  Board,  together 
with  the  Co-op  chain  of  supermar¬ 
kets  are  organizing  the  event  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  vast 


range  of  fruit  available  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Visitors  to  the  festival  will  be  able 
to  hear  experts  speak  about  the 
fruits.  Carlton  Hotel  chef  Ya'acov 
Zylberznan  is  giving  demonstrations 
of  different  dishes  that  can  be  made 
from  the  fruit  on  show,  including 
hors  d’ oeuvres,  main  dishes,  soups 
and  desserts.  There  will  be  no  tast¬ 
ings,  however. 

The  festival  is  open  daily  from 
nooQ  till  late  in  the  evening. 


Morocco  seeks  further  debt  rescheduling 


RABAT  (Reuter).  -  Morocco  will 
again  seek  to  reschedule  its  foreign 
debt  next  year  to  delay  repayment  of 
more  than  half  the  capital  and  in¬ 
terest  it  owes.  Finance  Minister 
Abdellatif  Jouahri  said  last  week. 
But  he  said  taxes  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased.  state  subsidies  on  basic 
foods  will  be  maintained  and  basic 
salaries  will  be  raised  by  10  per  cent. 

These  measures  appeared  de¬ 
signed  to  forestall  further  outbreaks 
of  social  unrest,  such  as  those  last 
January,  when  bloody  riots  erupted 
in  northern  towns  in  protest  against 
economic  hardships. 


Jouahri  blamed  the  rise  in  Moroc¬ 
co's  total  debts  ro  more  than  512 
billion  on  a  series  of  droughts,  the 
expensive  war  in  the  Western 
Sahara,  protectionist  policies  by 
trade  partners,  a  strong  U.5.  dollar 
and  high  interest  rates. 

He  said  Morocco's  total  debts  are 
now  more  than  two-thirds  the  total 
value  of  goods  and  services  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  country  each  year. 
Debt  repayments  next  year  would 
equal  around  5832  million,  which  the 
government  hopes  to  reduce  to 
5365m.  by  extending  some  repay¬ 
ment  periods,  he  said. 


Third  prize  for  Israeli 
advertising  short 

TEL  AVTV.  -  A  film  short  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Ety  Hazaith  line  of  "Flirt" 
toilet  articles  was  recently  awarded 
third  prize  at  the  International  Film 
and  TV  Festival  in  New  York. 

It  faced  stiff  competition  from 
hundreds  of  entries  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  film  was  directed  by  Ori 
Peled.  a  graduate  of  die  cinema  and 
television  department  of  New  York 
University,  after  which  he  worked 
at  Lorimar,  the  producers  of  the 
Dallas  TV  series.  The  "Flirt''  film 
was  produced  at  the  United  Studios 
oflsrael,  in  Herzliya. 


OFFICERS.— Thirty -five  policemen 
and  women  from  the  Tel  Aviv  dis¬ 
trict  are  shortly  to  begin  seven- 
month  officer-training  courses. 


CLASE  EXCLUSIVA 
AEROLINEAS  ARGENTINAS 
NEW  BUSINESS  CLASS 


DAILY  FLIGHT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Other  airlines  will  tell  you  about  the 
advantages  of  flying  their  business 
class:  extra-comfortable  seats, 
a  baggage  allowance  of  30  kg.,  and 
champagne  throughout  the  flight. 

At  Aerolineas  Argentinas,  this  is  our 
standard  way  of  treating  you  better. 
And  there’s  more  . . .  exclusivity. 
There  are  only  16  seats  in  our  new 
business  class  section,  yet  we  have 
allocated  the  entire  top  deck  of  our 


Jumbo  747  for  you. 

Aerolineas  Argentinas  attaches  great 
importance  to  letting  you  fly  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  relaxed, 
comfortable,  and  absolutely  worry-free. 
That's  why  our  special  business  class 
really  is  special. 

For  information  or  reservations,  contact 
us  or  your  travel  agent. 


THE  EXPERTS  ON  FLYING  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

AEROLINEAS  ARGEA/r/NAS 

5  Shalom  Aleichem,  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03-652253,  03-650505. 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES  || 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

2222^22  j 

I  U  S  A. 

DOLLAR 

1 

566.7145 

573.7S56 

561.7000 

SSl.n600 

1  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING 

1 

42J6 

696  Q019 

W1.3J00 

705.5500 

■  GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

186.5419 

188  6695 

1S4J-CP00 

191.4600 

■  FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

60.9370 

61 .6974 

58.2800 

62  5400 

1  HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

165.5607 

167.6265 

164.0900 

169.9300 

■  SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

1 

226  4141 

229.2392 

224.4100 

232.3900 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

65  5009 

66.3183 

64.0700 

67.2.VO 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

X 

64.3628 

65.1659 

6Z.9600 

66.0600 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

51.7075 

523527 

50-5800 

53  (iTll  t 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

89.599] 

90.7171 

87.6500 

91.9600 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

429.6872 

435.0486 

422  4700 

441.CC00 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

485.2836 

491.3389 

463.6700 

502.5600 

1  SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

313.2750 

317.1839 

263.9200 

W 

<SI 

■ 

I  BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

92.60M 

93.7558 

■— 

-  II 

■  AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

265.3157 

363.6262 

i  • 

■  ITALY 

LIRE  1000 

501.1235 

304.3808 

I  285.02W 

309.6600  |] 

■  JAPAN 

YEN 

100 

230.8409 

233.7212 

ESI 

236.9300  J| 

Supplied  by  UNITED  MIZRAHI  BANK  LTD. 


ROOM  ONLY  SINGLE  OCCUPANCY 
AX*  1V4XH.  S99  CKXJtK  £  OCC'JV'NC' 

$299 14  DAYS 

ACOtnONAC  £49  OOU0LZ  OCCUfANCV 
ALL  FfflCCS  WCu  SERVJCE  OHASGc 
VA7p*cwjtC>»r  *£«£’ 

PALACE.  HOTU'” 

77?  Hav^koo  I  TH  4-5TU 


MARKET  STATISTICS 
Indices 

General  Share  Index  575.46  +3.22% 

Non- bank  Index  391.95  +234% 

Arrangement  703.56  +3.54% 

Industrials  457.81  +1.84% 

Bond  Index  —  — 

Turnovers 

Sham  IS  970.7m. 

Bonds  1S1 ,740.8m. 

Totals  IS2.711.5ra. 

Advances  274 

Declines  75 

of  which  5%  +  90 

of  which  5%  -  12 

"■Boyers  only"  14 

"SeDensonly"  '  7 

Bond  market  trends 


4%  fully-linked: 
3%  fully-linked: 
80%  linked: 
90%  linked: 
Double-option: 
DoDar-Enked: 


Risesto4% 

Rises  of  3-6~5% 
Rises  to  5.5% 
unchanged 
Rises  to  1.5— 1.5% 
Rises 102.54.5% 


Most  Active  Shares 

Hapoalhn  15130  lS115.8m.  +480 

Lcumj  9721  IS  79.7m.  +370 

1DB  22370  lS76.1m.  +750 


CLASSIFIEDS 

appearing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES: 

Minimum  of  IS  4,784  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  598. 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES: 
Minimum  of  IS  fi,756  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  782.  All  rates  include 
VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday — 10  a.m. 
previous  day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2 
days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at 
offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see 
masthead  on  back  page)  and  ad  recognized 
advertising  agencies. 


!ll|f|ri<‘:ti|i;iiiiuJ(ll[!!;|{llliiiilllilir||l|-!!ir 

DWELLINGS 

iiii;i!iti:i!n 

JERUSALEM 

PURCHASE/SALE 

FOR  SALE  IN  RAMOT  -  Henry  Morgenlhau 
Street;  Very  beautiful.  3*6,  southern  direction, 
sunny,  large  balcony,  cupboards.  Only 
158.000.  Td  02-865704. 


TEL  AVIV 

OCOCOOOCOOCCOCOOI 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists-  "Inter- Israel."  Tel.  03-29414], 

INSURANCES 

•lp!ilili;il{!li!i!li|iil!.:!i:!!:,:l[i!k!:1ii,!nf,i|illi!l,lllil! 

LOWEST  RATES.  Household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  in  English  GOSHEN. 
Tel  II3-3JUS56. 

PURCHASE/SALE 

li]i!,!!!!;!|i'|H|«i;{il!l!  W&'rSriiiHlllillliil'ilKijl 

CAROL  BUYS  HOUSE  CONTENTS. 
Houochold  goods,  clothes,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance*.  Tel.  i/3-29|$49. 


SITUATION  VACANT 

iii:iiqiiRiiiiiniaiiiiriii!iiiii4iiiii-a!ir:sjMiiii!:i!iviKijjin 

WORLDWIDE  AGENCY  PARTNERSHIP 
invent,  dynamic,  young.  Quern  English,  living 
IcmporanJv  Israel  and  L’.S.A.  Serions  offers 
approach:  P  O.B  4t,l?.  Tel  Avtv  61W6.  Life 
history  on  ached 

SITUATION  WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER,  1S2,100  per  boor. 
Saharna  or  vionitv  TcL  6»*9?SlS8.  Chava. 


WANTED  COMPANION,  age  20s-3fo.  lo 
erase!  Asia.  Australia.  N'Z  this  winter.  Pa* 
o»n  expenses  Phone  Rhonda.  Tuesdas,  27, 11. 
Tel.  1152-29359. 


I 


rrTopk  <s . .  ~T  express 

mashav  > 

world-wide ,  door-to-door 
courier  services  at  reasonable  prices. 
Tel  0$-282781,  fax:  03-292343. 
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Stocks,  bonds  show  positive  trend 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

23.11.84 

INTERBANK  SPOT  RATES; 

USS  1.2175/1.2185 

DM  3.032OT.Q335 

Dutch  G  3^.4180/3.4210 

Swiss  FR  2-50207-5050 

Belgian  Con  61.05/61.15 

French  FR  9.28509.2950 

Itatian  Lire  1878.001881^0 

Yen  245J5/245.40 

USS  0.99901.0000 

per* 
perS 
per  S 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
per  SDR 

COLD-434 1.50 

FORWARD  RATES: 

il  SW.VRJS 

DM/S 

l  moo:  l  JI6OT7  1 .4923/59 

3nws.  U16V76  2.476U97 

6moi:  1.2 161/76  2.447050 

3.5Z3O50 

3.005070 

2976085 

Supplied  hy 

ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 

The  trading  week  got  off  to  a 
positive  start  in  both  the  bond  and 
Share  sectors  yesterday.  Although 
volume  in  shares  slipped  back  below 
the  IS1  billion  mark,  the  number  of 
rising  issues  was  far  in  excess  of  those 
that  declined. 

Bonds  took  two  thirds  of  the  total 
volume  on  the  exchange,  with  prices 
moving  ahead  in  most  cases.  By  and 
large,  the  bond  market  has  shown  a 
fairly  steady  upward  trend  over  the 
last  two  weeks,  with  rises  moving 
around  the  different  types  of  bonds 
on  different  days. 

The  announcement  from  the  ex-, 
change  that  the  Treasury  intends  to 
issue  new.  higher-yielding  bonds  in 
the  near  future  is.  of  course,  nega¬ 
tive  for  existing  bonds,  since  the  pew 
issues  wQi  command  higher  returns. 
In  other  words,  current  yields  will 
have  to  rise  and  prices  to  fall  in  order 
to  create  the  alignment  that  logic 
would  dictate. 

Nevertheless,  the  opposite  has 
happened.  This  may  be  because  the 
new  issues  are  not  yet  at  hand,  or 
because  the  current  yields  are  in  any 
case  very  low,  or  simply  because  the 
market  is  inefficient.  More  than  like¬ 
ly.  the  truth  represents  a  mixture  of 
all  these  factors. 

Shares  were  clearly  ahead,  but 
once  again,  the  main  thrust  came 
from  the  “arrangement"  group  of 
quasi-bonds.  These  took  more  than 
half  the  volume  and  were  the  group 
showing  the  largest  percentage  gain. 
Investment  companies,  with  a  3.46 
per  cent  rise,  were  a  close  second. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

(Factually  speaking,  the  insurance 
group,  which  rose  4.73  per  cent,  was 
the  largest  gainer.  However,  the 
volume  of  this  sector  -less  than  IS10 
million,  or  some  $18,000  -  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  this  fact  any 
weight.) 

With  a  4:1  ratio  of  advances  to 
declines  and  7.5:1  on  the  sharply 
moving  rises  gains  scale,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  is  that  this  upward  move  wilt 
continue  today.  The  very  low 
volume  in  the  share  market,  howev¬ 
er,  continues  to  detract  from  the 
seriousness  of  the  trend,  such  as  it  is. 

Announcements:  Bank  Tefahot 

has  notified  the  exchange  that  it  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  sell  its  entire 
holding  in  its  Carmel  Mortgage 
Bank  subsidiary  to  the  Magrit  in¬ 
vestment  company. 

Tefahot  holds  IS50.000  nominal 
value  of  Carmel’s  founders’  shares, 
which  give  50  per  cent  of  the  voting 
rights  in  the  company,  as  well  as  IS 33 
million  nominal  value  regular  shares 
(which  are  traded  on  the  exchange), 
which  together  represent  35.2  per 
cent  of  the  equity  and  67.6  per  cent 
of  die  control  of  Carmel. 

The  sale  price  of  S2m.  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  the  asset  value 
of  Carmel,  net  of  liabilities. 


The  whole  deal  must  be  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Tefahot  board  as  well  as 
by  the  Bank  of  Israel. 

Magrit  has  announced  that  its  in¬ 
tention  in  making  the  purchase  is  to 
continue  to  operate  the  bank  as  a 
mortgage  bank  and  to  seek  to 
achieve  a  significant  increase  in  its 
market  share  by  introducing  new 
marketing  methods  -  after  replacing 
the  current  board  of  directors. 

Magrit  also  Doted  that  the  price 
was  fixed  as  a  total  for  the  whole 
package  of  shares,  whereby  the  first 
payment  of$V6m.  was  made  in  cash, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  made  in 
14  half-yearly  instalments. 

Gale!  Zohar,  following  up  its 
announcements  of  July  29  and  Octo¬ 
ber  4  of  this  year,  informed  the 
exchange  that  on  November  22  it 
signed  a  remarkable  long-term  deal. 
A  foreign  company  has  ordered  14 
double  rooms  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  starting  from  the  opening  of 
the  company’s  Dead  Sea  hotel’s  new 
wing.  The  $1 .25m.  payment  was 
made  in  advance. 

The  foreign  company  was  also 
given  an  option  to  order  another  28 
rooms  out  of  the  100-room  new 
wing,  in  advance  and  for  a  ten-year 
period,  for  a  total  cost  of  $3  million. 
The  booking  company  intends  to  use 
the  rooms  for  its  customers  as  part  of 
its  marketing  of  health-vaction  pack¬ 
age  tours  in  North  America. 

The  whole  deal  is  conditional  on 
the  payment  of  $600,000  deposit  on 
account,  to  Galei  Zohar.  by  Decem¬ 
ber  20, 19S4. 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  daily  price  quotations 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of  “arrangement”) 
6100 
2«0 
683 
5201 
2622 
1638 
3377 
450 

103  2980  +5.1 


OHHr 
Maritime  1 
Maritime  5 
Gen  noo-arr 
N.  Amer.  1 
N.  Amer.  5 
N.  An  op  1 
Daoot  1 
Dxsot  5 
Da  not  sc  2 
Fimlnt  5 


91  +5.2 
65  +6.6 
93  -1.7 
21  -5.4 
9  n.c. 
25  -.4 

58  -1.0 
90 


278 


46  +9.9 


751  1232  +7-3 


FTBI 

721 

38)5 

n.c. 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “arrangement”) 

IDB  r 

22370 

340 

+33 

IDBBr 

23400 

2 

B.C. 

IDBpA 

145000 

5 

+43 

Union  0.1 

16680 

141 

+3.6 

Discount  B  r 

28530 

7 

+33 

Diuouni  Ar 

28500 

175 

+33 

Dn.  Ben 

3390 

116 

+13 

Mizrahi  r 

9245 

806 

+42 

Mizrahi  b 

9300 

133 

+4.4 

Mizrahi  cn9 

4250 

106 

+4.9 

Hapoalhn  p 

21001 

1 

-3.6 

Haponlimr 

15130 

765 

+33  . 

Hapoahmb 

15200 

83 

+33 

Hap.  eng 

57840 

10 

+4.0 

GenIA 

40205 

13 

+5.0 

Gen1op8 

95200 

— 

44.6 

Gen1op9 

38380 

2 

+4.9 

CalcnS 

29800 

3 

+4-9 

Genlai  7 

1900 

97 

ILC. 

LeumiO.l 

9721 

819 

+4.0 

Lewmcn  9 

13350 

54 

+4.7 

Letnni  cn  11 

3730 

348 

+22 

FUl  Trade 

13800 

5 

-.7 

Fin.  Trade  5 

7040 

— 

+.6 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adman  0.1  1500  12  -3-9 

1301  6  n-c. 

1302  -  - 

do  trading 
do  trading 

820  24  -5.1 

679  54  c.c. 

1400  5  n.c. 

Independence  940  17  -1.1 

Tefahot  pr  do  trading 

do  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
256  153  +9.9 

178  70  -5.1 

110  50  -2.7 

740  211  +8-7 


Gen  Mon  r 
Gen  Mon  b 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  deb 
Binyan 
Dev.Mon 
Mohican  r 


Tefsbtx  r 
Tefahot  d  1 
Tefahot  d  2 
JajrKxn- 1 
JaysoorS 
Jaysonrop 
Meravr 


Financial  Institutions 

Station  r  -  191  848  +4.1 

ShflopB  2549  -  +10.9 

AgricA  20100 

AgricC  49831 

Letranlndr  94-  —  - 

Letnni  ind  b  1010  -  - 

IndDcrP  36000  -  n.c. 

Ind  Dev  C  U5000  - 

ind  D  CC  71100 

JndDCCI  .  70000 

ind  D  D  64352  -  - 

Ind  D  DD  22100 

Contractor  UJ78  72S 

Tourism  51500  - 

Clal  L0.1  705  159 

OalLO.5  347  140 

OalLdeb  3499  58 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r  '  SJO  124  +1.7 

Aryefcop  Z19  8*  +3JJ 

A.  sab  deb  11400 

AraratO.lr  955  b-o.l  +5.0 

Ararat  0.5  b  630  135  -3.1 

ReinwO.l  722  -  - 

ReinsorO-5  289  72  +1.1 

Hadir  l  410  51  n.c. 

HadarS  165  85  n.c. 

Hamehr  1690 

Phoenix  0J  2330 

Phoenix  0.5  767 

Hamah  1  2900 

Hanab  5  1999  -  - 

Hradshop  2720  -  - 

YanJcoO.I  441  183  +10.0 

Yardea0.S  183  218  +3.4 

Yarop2  95  77  +4.4 

Menoiah  1  7125  t3  +15.0 

Menomfa5  1375  30  +10.0 

Saharr  569  63  +9.6 

Securitas  r  1000  174  .+9.3 

Znrr  822  -  +.1 

ZioaHl  1270  46  +8.6 

Zion  H  5  307  134  +4.1 


-.1 

+5.5 

+4.8 

+2.2 


51 

85 

86  +3.4 
I  +5.0 

n-c. 
+1.5 


37 


Trade  &  Services 
Trade 

loterGaa  1 
InserGam  5 
Intercut  op 
Mar  Ezra 


55 

107 


n.c. 

+.6 


MeirEop 
Teal 
Teu5 
CW  Trade 
Opal  I 
RapneO.l 
RxpacO-5 
Snpenol2 
Soper  B10 

Soviets 
Ddckr 
Hard  1 
Hard  5 
Light  0.1 
Light.  0.5 
CatdStnOl 
CoMStol 
brad  Elec 
BondWO.l 
BoodWOJ 
BoodWop 
GonaoitHl 
Gossan  0J 
Cons op A 
Kopdl 
Kopdop 


627 
172 

to  -  - 

830  -  +3-8 

610  »  +1.7 

no  trading 
DO  trading 
413  298  +2 5 

253  44  +10.0 

6000  -  - 

1323  47  ilc. 

3495  80  +3.0 

526  +4J 


3670  158  +3— 

2004  14  -9.7 

1341  s.o.2  -5.0 

2404  149  +VW 

.  780  '  218  +&4 
20002  -  n-c 

ram  z  « 0 

00  trading 
1265  ;  34  +1CT.Q 

504  Z»  +7,5 

380  '  77  +5-6 
320  28  -.9 

1*9  1»  +4-9 


-E5- 


Hotds.  Tourism 


GalZohitr  1 
GalZohar  5 
DanHotel  I 
DanHoiH  5 
Coral  Beach 
Kenes 
Yarden  Hot 
Yardcn  Hot 
Y abstain 
Yabatonj  op 

Computers 

Data 
Hitao  { 
H3tmS 
Ya'anc 
Ya'aneop 
CtalCotnp. 
Cb)  Cop 
M.L.L.  l 
M.UL.5 
M.LL-op 
Mashov 
Nikov  l 
NikuvS 
Nikurop 
Team  I 
Team  op 


GiwSl  ■- 

Ciadif 

Oreo 

Oren5 

Azontn 

ArtxopE 

EDon 

EJooop 

El-Rov  1 

El-Rov5 

Annum  op 

AfrlsrO.l 

Air  Isr  1.0 

Afrop4 

Antrim 

Arazop 

Artataa  1 

Ariedas5 

Ben  Yak  1 

Baranow  1 

BaraaS 

Dankncr 

Drndeer! 

DrockerS 

Dreckcrop 

DmadO.l 

DaradO.5 

Dared  op 

HUB.  0.1 

H-L.B-0.5r 

PropBtag 

BaywJeQ.I 

BaysidcO.5- 

ILDCr 

Ispro 

Isralom 

Isras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohn  op 
CTal  Real 
Loom  1 
Lorrnr  S 
Luuiu  op 

M.T.M.  1 
Bldg.  Res. 
Bide  on 


no  trading 
no  trading 

566  26  +1.4 

101  +4-8 

76  +5.1 
25  —S3 
13  +93 
87  +8.6 
448  +1J 
145  ax. 


308 

413 

534 

878 

568 

161 

229 


462 
1205 
1995 
415 
300 
798 
35 5 
2160 
830 
588 
317 


+3 

+3.0 


9  -L0 
-  +2.9 


70  -.9 


480 

53 

+1.1 

Spin  op 

30 

19 

+33 

338 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

Vialgol 

245 

53  +4J 

230 

'  29 

+13 

Vital  go  S 

144 

11 

+.7 

1070 

10 

+4.9 

Wardinon 

350 

90 

ILC. 

899 

10 

n.c. 

Want  op  ' 

200 

- 

— 

Zikii  1 

147 

212 

-3-3 

;  Bufldine. 

7 

Z»ii5  -  ' 

83, 

.  50 

.-12 

.1129 

.  263 

:  ■»  (*;  • 

833 

240 

ILC. 

TrpTop  1 

JQ5 

3 

D.C. 

225 

46 

+5.6 

Tip  Top  op 

44 

— 

- 

72 

719 

-2.7 

Ynmar  1 

490 

— 

— 

442 

1250  +10.0 

LodriaOl 

141 

12 

ILC. 

329 

b.o.1 

+13.8 

Lodzia0.4 

49 

728 

+4.2 

65 

461 

+92 

Ligal 

* 

150 

+1.1 

52 

50 

+5.1 

Ligaiop 

46 

— 

-42 

244 

100 

+9.9 

MIFGiico 

490 

5 

+9.4 

154 

234 

8< 

2681 

2186 

580 

205 

96 

1524 

515 

672 

379 

166 

118 

465 

242 

108 

1301 

597 

950 

1099 

462 

2020 

3700 

2460 

2590 

584 

585 
2250 

667 

526 

267 

276 


20 


75 
4 
27 
111 
1(10 

40 
98“ 

49 
17 

50 
4 

50 
10 
513 
3 
62 
378 
406 
8 
170 

41 

804 
tan 
135  b.o.1 
19  4964 

311  123 

135  473 

98  501 


-3A 
‘  +4.6 

+2 

n-c. 

tLC. 

n-c. 

+7.9 

+11.7 

+12 

-.7 

+5.6 

+3.1 

+1.7 

+1.1 

n.c. 

D.C. 

-3 
—122) 
+3.8 
n.c_ 
+53 
+1.1 
+6.0 
+9.7 
+11 L0 
-7.9 
+9.8 

_ n 

D.C- 

+6.8 

+1-9 

+5.0 

-18.8 

tLC. 

+3:1 

-S 


166 

455 

151 

314 

18S1 

1727 

1040 

337 

486 

240 

120 


Modul 
Mishnad 

Menrav 
Menrevcp 
Mar-Lcz 
Mar-Lesop 

Levinstein  I 

Levinstein  5 
Levin,  op 
lifsctrirzl 
i  jfwhrfzS 
Libdntzop 
Nee*  Aviv 
AaortmPwp 
SabarHl 
SabarHS 
Sold  Bon. 

Sahall 
Sahaf5 
Sahafop 
AfarSda 
Prittt 
Caesarea  1 
Caesarea  5 
Rubinstl 
Rubinst  5 
Rngovm  1 
RogovioS 
Rasscop 
Rancor 
Banco  op 

Agriculture 

Hatter  Q.  I  410 


130  +12 2 
133  +9.6 
415  n.c. 
31  nx. 
12  +.1 


4175 
590 
902 
521 
1080 
305 
252 
80 
1560 
781 
168 
61 
11  OR 
SQ9 
1343 
452 
1665 
1552 
1500 


3 
736 
300 

51 

208 

12 

4 


+1.0 

n.c. 

+2 

nx. 

tLC. 

n.c. 

tLC. 


HadarOJ 
Hatter  up 
Mehadrin 
Hadtrim 
Pri-Or 

Industrials 

AUS 

Alas  op 

Atlantic 

Atten  op 

GoidFrl 

GoHFr5 

Gold  op 

DttMtr 

Dubekb 

Suiliknl  1 

SrabkolS 

Pri-Ze  1 

PnJE*5 

Tempo  1 

Tempos 

Iztari 

Izhar5 

Mm  1 

MasS 

Sunfrott 

Ehler 


160 

76 

5885 

527 

1050 

213 


72  -62 
21  +23 
38  tLC. 
220  ax. 

-  +4.1 

-  +2  A 
10  +2.4 

b.o.1  +5.0 
228  ilc- 
2  +10.0 

20  n-c. 

b.0.1  +4.9 
206  +92 
192  +8.4 
57  +7.1 

305  +51 
80  +6.7 
b.o.1  +15-2 
33  +10.0 
22b  +42 
56  o.c. 
29  -10* 


Soft 


2450 


mm3  -5i) 
987  s.o.1  -6.0 
lid  250  +9.6 
36  116  tLC. 
290  s.o.1  -4.9 
85  80  +1.2 

5  e.0.1  -AS 
_  .  97  +43 

24SO  Z»  +4J 
641  2  +.6 

6  +L6 
S0-+5.TQ 
50  +9^ 
28  +.9 
--  +J 
as  -12 

147  +7.6 


381 
1155 
820 
545 
401 
250 
142 

2090  •••-  - 

859  19  +6 2 

inn  Ittiinn 


Jtta. 


isu 


Asas  .  5829  10  +4.9 

Angel  534  40  +3.9 

Sbemenp  1060  29  +1.0> 


Textiles  and  Clotbaig 
Adgar 


Adgarop 
Ota 
OtiS  Op 

Baruch  1 
BaruchS 
Baruch  op 
Alaska  1 
Alaska  5 
Efian  I 
Elian  op 
Argamatir 
AtaBl 
AtaCO.l 
Ate  op 
DduG  I 
Delta  G  3 
USphniea 


885  96  +6.6 

60S  80+10.0 

236  b.o.1 +4.9 
139  30  a-c. 

630  -  - 

278  SO  +3.7 

69  -  - 

no  trading 
no  trading 
400  495  +5.0 
310  209  +4.4 
768  1  ~3 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
940  158  n.c. 
699  ffl  n.c. 
103  -  - 

65  - 


Glicoop 
Maquece  1 
Maqocuc  5 
Eagle  1 
Eagle  5 
Emek 
PolgaO.l 
EWgaiO.4 
Polygon  r 
Ptojpd 
Pargodop 
Scbodi. 


210 

3078 

965 

2800 

120) 

816 

2242 

1020 

379 

200 

125 

899 

360 


6+10.0 

195  +7.S 

18  tLC. 
65  nta. 
90  +4.0 
-  +3 
71  +63 
30  +33 
150  -4,8 

19  n-c. 
242  ax. 


Metals  and  Metal  Products 


251 
202 

5544 

3205 

2610 

1530 

795 

252 


20-3^ 


.652  475 
533  49 

206  121 
116  - 
355  224 
296  b-o  2 
1065  9 

398  26 

'204  b.o.  I 
31  2519 


Octagon  op 
UrdanO.lr 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Untan  op 
Cables  r 
FTaiefaof  I 
Haiehof  5 
Is.  Can  Co  1 
Ts.Can  Co  5  y 
Morgan 
Morgan  op 
SdomMei  1 
Sdomop 
ZwnCahl  1 
ZtanCabl  5 
KaGknani  f 
KadmaniS 

NccbusbO.l 
NecbusbOJ 
Arad 
Arad  op 
Pecker 
King] 

KtngS 
Ktai 
KU15 
Sbcladot 
ShcJ  op 
Urfirsh  1 
Lacbrrti  5 
Electrical  MaddBoy 
Electronics,  Optics 
173726 


-1.4 

+Z7 

+4.4 

n-c. 

n.c 

-10.0 

+5.8 

+58 

+2S 

-6A 

+6.9 

tLC. 

ax. 

+52 

+8.0 


778 
252 
535 
463 
703 
920 
431 
1335 
901 
750 
632 

458  539+10.1 
235  100  +52) 


49  +54) 
87  +2 
107  n-c. 
4  n.c. 


-  +2.6 

30  +1.4 


£Hni3r 
Elbnop 
ElcoOJZSr 
Eleo  0.25  b 
EkoOJS 
ElcctraO.l 
Qectra  OS 
Ehxtraop 
Elmo  : 
Aril 
Alt!  Op 
Clal  Elec 
Spcnrir  1 
SpectrixS 
Spec  op 
Feacbtw 
Fencbfx 

Cydonel 

Cyctone? 

KatzAdl 

KarxAdS 
T.A.T.  1 
T.A.T.  5 
TJV.T.  op 
Tcdea 
Tedeaop 


254000 
800 
435 
445 
SD40 
1900 
1661 
7  167001 
7550 
7480 
4715 
3710 
2250 
7250 
485 


6  +1.5 
3  n-c. 

122  +6.7 
404  +.2 
24  +J.I 

7  n-c. 
80  +5J. 

9  +.1 
5  tLC. 
33  n.c. 
50  +5.7 
477  +ZJ 
19  tLC. 
33  ax. 
-  a.e. 


204  527  +2.0 
1090  b.o.1  +53 


349 

399 

189 

2300 

960 

1744 

1470 

1367 


644  +6.1 
60  +8.1 
100  -2-1 
13  +4.6 
35  +4.4 
1+16J 
104  +9j* 
57+17J 


BnBtBng  Materinb: 

230 
405 


I.P.Ind. 
ADtol 
Alkolop 
Ackeml 

Adeems 
Tadirl 
TatfirS 
Barton  1 
Banna  5 
Butonop 
HumshtU 
HanustnlS 
Hamas  op 
Tmmbestl 
TrombenS 
M.L.T.  1 
M.L.T.5  - 
Mbdul  Ind. 
WoUmra! 
WoBmanS 


120 

1060 

725 


113  +22 
31  +3.9 
41  -7.0 
21  -2.6 
30  -3J 
aa  trading 

no  trading 

348  103  +2.7 
129  7S  +5.7 
65  1  ilc. 

23)6.0.1  44^ 
121  250+10.0 
60+13A 

4  +L8 
-  -2.4 
33  +3 

8  D.C. 

477+103 

5  tLC. 


150 

1690 

479 

215 

142 

204 

1816 

999 


Gal  Ind  1 

Gal  Ind  5 

Dexter 

FertilO.l 

FcrtilOJS 

HaifaChcm 

Tevar 

Ton  op.  4 

Lipsky 

Lipsky  op 

Dead  Sear 

Petrocbcm 

Maxima  I 

Maxima  5 

Maxi  raa  op 

NecaChem 

Sanol 

SanoS 

Kedem 

Ketlem 

T.G.L.  I 

T.G.LS 

Taya 

Frutarom 

Taro 


1801 

697 

705 

4840 

1740 

1090 

6150 

4150 

330 

531 

5870 

539 

475 

246 

225 

855 

848 

640 

737 

496 

31S 

129 

1970 

4095 

1044 


Xi  tLC. 

58  ilc. 
225  n.c. 

5  +5.0 
125  +1.2 
884  +3.7 
89  n.c. 
27  ilc. 
50  -33 

387  +2.S 
711  +15 
50  +5.6 
114  +12 
75  -1-) 
10  -12 
b  nx. 

40  n-c. 
1  +7.8 
1  -.9 

30  -52 
26  +4.2 
b.o.t  +5.0 
s.o.1  -5.0 


Wood.  Paper,  Printing 

Dalton  I  613  s6 


DafrtmS 
Hainan  1 
Hainan  op 

Yachl 
YiicbS 
AsbkckM 
Ash  op 
Moleti 
Paper  Mills 
Scandia  1 
Scandiaop 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Taal  B  r 


Ahmrit  1 
Ahmnt-5 
AlurailOp 
Andin  1 
Andin  5 
Andin  op 
Five  J 
Five  Jop 
-Zifca  1 
Zika5 
Poliak  1 
Poliak  5 


Central  Tr 
Koorp 
Clal  tad 
Clal  op  C 
Tech  Res. 
Tech  op 


Uniccr 

IDBDcv.r 

IncobaO.I 

Incoba  05 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
Blent 
ESernb 
Amtesar 
Aftk  I 
Alik  5 
Gabeiet 
faCbrp.  1 
IxCorp.  5 
WoUsonO.l 
Wdfronlr 
Ampa  r 
Hapoellnv 
Leumilnv 
DbcIhv 

Mizrahi  Inv. 
Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Hiron  1 
HironS 
Hiron  op 
Export  r 
Export  op 
Iordan  EzpL 
Jordan  op 

Clal  10 
Clal  50 

Landeco  0.1 

Landcco  05 
Landeco  op 
MagorO.l 
MagorO^ 
Or  Inv. 0.1  . 
Ozlv.05 
Paz  Invest. 
PamaO.l 

Parra  0.5 
Puyon 


775 

512 

320 

•595 

480 

98 

56 


20 


200 

434 


tLC. 

n.c. 

+1.2 

+3.2 

+13 

+.8 

+A3 

+1.8 


1800 

23 

+5.9 

3600 

] 

+5.9 

417 

— 

- 

252 

30 

-.4 

1220 

- 
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A  breath  of  fresh  air 

CHANGES  in  the  structure  of  the  national  administration  are 
rarely  the  product  of  any  deep  philosophical  probing,  and  when 
they  are,  the  results  are  liable  to  be  unfortunate. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  first  Likud  government  was 
formed,  the  Ministry  of  Police  was  abolished  and  its  functions 
transferred  to  the  Interior  Ministry  under  Dr.  Yosef  Burg.  The 
reason:  Premier  Menachem  Begin  viewed  a  separate  ministry 
for  the  police  as  the  hallmark  of  a  totalitarian  regime,  and  as 
something  wholly  unbecoming  the  democratic  State  of  Israel. 

The  devastation  caused  by  Dr.  Burg's  stewardship  to  the 
nation's  police  did  not  escape  wide  notice.  The  venerable  NRP 
politician  showed  himself  incapable  of  coining  to  grips  with  the 
challenge  of  domestic  peacekeeping,  and  little  interested  in 
police  matters.  Rather  than  lead  the  force  he  either  mollycod¬ 
dled  its  members  or  rode  roughshod  over  them.  Demoraliza¬ 
tion  set  in,  and  the  prestige  of  the  police  sank  steadily  lower. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  consensus  to  emerge  that  the  old 
arrangement  should  be  restored.  The  difficulty  was  political:  it 
was  impossible  to  prize  the  police  from  Dr.  Burg's  grasp 
without  endangering  the  coalition. 

Opportunity  finally  knocked  after  the  Knesset  elections  last 
summer.  In  the  new  national  unity  government  a  portfolio  had 
to  be  found  for  the  Labour  Party's  secretary-general,  Haim 
Bar-Lev.  Mr.  Bar-Lev  did  not  actively  seek  appointment  as 
polipe  minister,  but  as  a  former  army  chief  of  genera!  staff  he 
seemed  well  suited  for  the  post.  So  the  Ministry  of  Police  was 
re-established  for  him  to  head. 

Within  a  mere  two  months,  Mr.  Bar- Lev  has  clearly  proved 
himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Last  week  Mr.  Bar-Lev  called  in  the  high  brass  to  lay  out 
before  them  his  concept  of  the  police.  Since  1977,  no  such 
meeting  had  been  held  by  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  police 
and  the  police  officers.  Mr.  Bar-Lev  made  it  dear  that  he 
expected  the  force  to  strike  a  proper  balance  between  the  needs 
of  maintaining  public  order  and  the  rights  of  individual  dtizens. 
He  condemned  the  bitter  and  often  malidous  competition, 
easily  reflected  in  the  media,  among  high-ranking  officers,  and 
the  predeliction  for  improper  use  of  physical  force. 

Predicting  “lean  years”  ahead,  Mr.  Bar-Lev  promised  to  try 
to  protect  the  police  from  budget  cuts  that  went  deeper  than  the 
bonq,  but  be  also  sternly  warned  against  waste  and  profligacy. 

Needless  to  say,  lectures  alone  will  not  reform  the  nation's 
police,  nor  redeem  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But  Mr.  Bar-Lev 
has  already  made  it  dear  that  he,  unlike  his  predecessor,  means 
business.  He  would  not  rest  until  the  police  adopted  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct  and  competence.  He  has  already  come 
down  as  hard  on  police  in-fighting  and  leaks  as  on  attempts  by 
outsiders  to  induce  the  police  to  treat  terror  suspects  according 
to  their  nationality. 

For  all  the  patent  differences  between  them,  the  army  and 
the  police  have  more  than  a  little  in  common.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  .cannot  function  decently  without  a  corps  of  thoughtful, 
imaginative  and  courageous  commanders.  If  Mr.  Bar-Lev  has 
his  way,  he  will  not  leave  the  police  before  he  has  thoroughly 
reshaped  its  leadership  by  promoting  able  young  candidates. 

Philosophically,  a  good  case  may  still  be  made  against  a 
separate  Police  Ministry.  In  practical  terms  Mr.  Bar-Lev  has 
proved  it  to  be  well-nigh  indispensable. 
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THEY  MAY  go  down  in 
art  history  as  one  of  the 
oddest  couples  of  all  time  - 
a  mSliooaire  rock  star  and  one  of  the 
world’s  great  living  artists.- 
Bill  wyman  of  The  Rolling  Stones 
has  produced  a  book  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs  of  works  by  Marc  Chagal  - 
and  of  the  reclusive  Russian-born 
French  painter  himself. 

Besides  reproductions  of  nearly  SO 
drawings,  poster  colours  and 
mosaics.  ChagalT s  World  published 
by  Doubleday  in  mid-October,  con¬ 
tains  20  portraits  of  the  97-year-old 
artist  taken  last  year  in  his  farm¬ 
house  retreat. 

The  unlikely  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  a  rock  musician  and  a  famous 
artist  is  the  result  of  a  long 
friendship. 

Neighbours  in  the  tiny  provincial 
village  of  St.  Paul  de  Vence  for  the 
past  10  years,  Wyman  met  Chagall 
through  Andre  Verdet.  Chagall’s 
friend  and  a  French  art  critic.  They 
used  to  5 ip  afternoon  tea  with  Cha¬ 
gall's  wife,  Vava.  • 

“For  some  reason,  we  just  click¬ 
ed,*’  explained  the  41-year-old 
British-born  Wyman. 

One  day  he  brought  along  his 
camera  and  the  book  was  born. 

“Chagall  usually  doesn’t  like  hav¬ 
ing  his  picture  taken,  but  I  think  he 
trusted  me  as  a  photographer,”  Wy¬ 
man  said.  “He's  easy  to  shoot  be¬ 
cause  he  has  so  many  different  ex¬ 
pressions  - 1  just  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  with  a  long  lens  and  snap¬ 
ped  the  shutter.” 

Wyman  says  their  relationship  is 
based  on  mutual  respect,  .even 
though  he  is  not  sure  Chagall  likes, 
or  even  knows  The  Stones'  music. 
"It  doesn’t  matter."  he  says,  addmg 
that  he  does  not  comment  on  Cha¬ 
gall's  work.  He  once  gave  the  artist  a 
Stones'  album,  but  there  was  never 
any  reaction. 

“When  I  first  met  him,  be  leaned 
across  the  table  and  flicked  the  hair 
Off  my  shoulder,”  recalls  Wyman. 
“He  said,  ‘Why  do  you  have  long 
hair?  It’s  not  original.'  I  explained 
that  The  Stones  were  the  first  ones  in 
England  with  long  hair,  and  that  it 
was  original  in  the  sixties. 

“Then  Chagall  said.  ‘Well,  in  that 
case,  it's  all  right,'  and  he's  been 
calling  me  'the  one  with  the  long 
hair’ ever  since." 
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I  T1  LAST  MONTH.  70-year- 
I  iffvJI  old  Mrs.  Peggy  Barlow 
M  appeared  in  the  dock  at 
die  Old  Bailey  charged  with  attemp¬ 
ted  bank  robbery.  The  old-age  pen¬ 
sioner,  who  walks  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  had  passed  up  her  weekly 
bridge  game,  and  instead  caught  a 
bus  to  the  National  Westminster 
Bank  in  Kensington  High  Street 
Mrs.  Barlow  then  grabbed  a  hostage 
by  pretending  that  a  perfume  canis¬ 
ter  was  a  gun,  ordered  everyone  to 
keep  quiet,  shouted  “Hurry  up!  I'm 
desperate!”  and  demanded  £85,000. 
When  a  clerk  pressed  die  alarm 
button,  armed  police  wearing  flak 
jackets  arrived  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  ancient  bandit  -  who 
stood  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
riddled  with  bullets. 

Mrs.  Barlow,  a  bank  manager's 
widow,  of  all  things,  told  the  court 
that  she  had  planned  “a  kind  and 
gentle  raid.”  She  was  given  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  of  nine  months  by 
the  Recorder  of  London,  Sir  James 
Miskin  QC,  who  warned  her  "not  to 
do  anything  idiotic  again.”  A.B. 


^SOVIET  shoppers  re¬ 
turned  over  six  million 
shoddily  made  pairs  of 
shoes  and  250.000  overcoats  in  the 
first  half  of  1984.  Pravda  reported 
recently. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  dai¬ 
ly.  severely  criticizing  the  nation's 
manufacturing  of  consumer  goods, 
also  reported  huge  shortages  of 
items  people  wanted  and  the  over¬ 
production  of  unwanted  ones  pack¬ 
ed  into  warehouses. 

Light  Industry  Minister  Nikolai 
Tarasov  said  over  half  the  consumer- 
goods  plants  missed  output  targets  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1984.  while 
Byelorussia,  where  an  experiment 
gives  light  industry  managers  more 
power  and  links  wages  to  profits,  was 
the  only  area  with  favourable  re¬ 
sults. 

Pravda  also  quoted  him  as  saying 
the  slowness  of  plants  ra  installing 
new  technology  was  a  big  problem, 
but  the  paper  said  that  even  where  it 
was  installed,  output  was  no  better. 

The  public  was  indignant  about 
both  the  low  quality  and  ugliness  of 
consumer  goods,  Pravda  said. 
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By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  Yitzhak 
Zamir  last  week  told  the  Knesset 
House  Committee  -  diplomatically 
of  course  -  that  the  Knesset  itself  is 
to  blame  for  Meir  Kahane's  election. 

This  was  at  the  last  of  four  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  in  four  successive 
weeks,  on  how  to  stop  Kahane  from 
making  provocative  visits  and 
attempted  visits  to  Arab  villages. 

Kahane  has  scorned  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  invitation  to  participate  in  its 
discussion,  replying  that  he, would 
have  no  part  in  such  a  “lynching 
festival.” 

Today  (Monday)  the  committee  is 
expected  to  vote  on  motions  submit¬ 
ted  by  members.  Every  committee 
member  who  has  spoken  wants 
something  done  about  Kahane,  but 
they  are  divided  on  the  what  and  the 
how. 

Zamir  gave  his  Messing  to  Edna 
Solodar’s  (Alignment)  motion  that 
the  Knesset  revoke  Kahane’s  pri¬ 
vileged  freedom  of  movement 
throughout  the  country,  but  he  prop¬ 
osed  that  the  revocation  be  limited 
to  one  year. 

Kahane’s  attempts  to  make  un¬ 
wanted  visits  to  Arab  villages  or  to 
plants  employing  Arabs  -  and  which 
endangered  human  life  -  were  a 
clear-cut  case  of  abuse  of  bis  par¬ 
liamentary  immunity,  Zamir  said, 
and  suspending  his  privileged  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  would  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  to  the  problem. 

MICHAEL  EITAN  (Likud-Herut) 
commented  that  such  action  by  the 
Knesset  would  not  stop  Kahane  or 
his  followers  from  trying  to  enter 
Arab  villages,  since  the  police  would 
still  have  to  decide  how  to  react  on 
each  case  on  its  merits.  But  Zamir 
felt  that  the  action  was  worth  taking 
if  only  for  its  educative  value:  it 
would  demonstrate  what  a  grave 
view  the  Knesset  took  of  Kahane's 
abuse  of  his  immunity. 

Since  the  committee  members  did 
not  limit  themselves  to  a  narrow 
discussion  of  Solodar's  motion  but 
offered  alternatives  and  requested 
his  opinion.  Zamir  obliged. 

Yes,  of  course  the  Knesset  could 
do  something  to  keep  a  party  like 
Kach  off  the  ballot,  he  said.  In  fact,  it 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
that  in  1980  when  the  government 
presented  the  Political  Parties  Bill, 
one  of  whose  provisions  declared 
that  a  party  that  negates,  explicitly 


or  implicitly,  the  democratic  nature 
of  the  state,  would  not  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Moreover,  any  group  or  body 
that  didnot  qualify  for  recognition  as 
a  party  .would  be  barred  from  com¬ 
peting  in  Knesset  elections. 

The  bill  passed  its  fizst  reading  but 
was  still  in  the  Law  Committee  when 
the  Ninth  Knesset  came  to  an  end. 
Zamir  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  revive  the  bill  -  and  not  just 
because  of  the  provision  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  Knesset's  inaction  on  the 
Political  Parties  Bill  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  censure,  Zamir  implied,  be¬ 
cause  political  parties  were  deliber¬ 
ately  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Associations  Law.  1980.  on  the 
grounds  that  political  parties  would 
be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  law. 

Since  the  clause  about  negating 
the  democratic  nature  of  the  state 
also  appears  in  the  Associations 
Law.  the  Knesset's  inaction  on  the 
Political  Parties  Bill  has  created  an 
anomaly:  Kach  was  able  to  field  a 
Knesset  list  although  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  failed  to  meet  the 
test  for  incorporation  as  an  associa¬ 
tion. 

ZAMIR  NOTED  that  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  ,  has  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished  its  reasoned  judgement  for 
overruling  the  Central  Election 
Committee's  disqualification  of 
Kach  and  the  Progressive  List  for 
Peace.  But  he  indicated  that  the  case 
of  al-Ard,  barred  from  running  for 
the  Knesset  20  years  ago,  was  diffe¬ 
rent,  because  its  platform  explicitly 
negated  the  existence  of  the  State  of 
IsraeL 

Again  Zamir  gave  the  Knesset  a 
slap  on  die  wrist,  people  expect  the 
High  Court  to  solve  every  tough 
problem  that  comes  up,  he  said.  But. 
the  law  does  not  give  the  committee 
die  right  to  disqualify  a  Knesset  list 
for  its  political  views.  The  court  rules 
in  accordance  with  the  law  as  it  has 
emerged  from  the  Knesset,  and  sure¬ 
ly  no  one  would  want  it  to  act 
otherwise. 

But  the  Justice  Ministry  is  not 
waiting  for  the  Knesset  to  act.  It  is 
now  preparing  a  bill  that  would  ban 
any  party  from  running  for  die  Knes¬ 
set  if  its  platform  says  or  implies  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the 
state  or  to  its  democratic  nature,  or  if 
it  supports  racist  incitement. 

Zamir  also  recalled  that  the  Knes¬ 


set  about  two  years  ago  rejected  a 
private  member's  bill  to  restrict 
Knesset  members'  immunity  to 
things  they  say  in  the  Knesset  itself. 

Although  he  protested  that  he  was 
not  recommending  that  the  Knesset 
pass  such  a  bill,  Zamir  said  he  knew 
of  no  other  parliament  (of  those  we 
would  care  to  emulate)  that  extends 
immunity  to  anything  beyond  that.  . 

TO  THOSE  committee  members, 
notably  Eitan  and  Yossi  Sand 
(Citizens1  Rights  Movement),  who 
maintained  that  even  under  easting 
laws  Kahane  could  be  prosecuted  if 
his  immunity  were  lifted  with  respect 
to  specific  charges,  Zamir  said  that 
there  might  be  developments  on  that 
score. 

He  had  asked  the  police  to  investi¬ 
gate  Kahane's  alleged  comment,  af¬ 
ter  a  LAW  missile  was  fired  at  an 
Arab  bus  in  Jerusalem  three  weeks 
ago,  congratulating  whoever  had 
done  the  deed.  (Kahane  was  interro¬ 
gated  by  the  police  two  days  lateT  at 
Kach’s  offices  in  Jerusalem.) 

Encouragement  of  terrorism  is  a 
crime,  and  the  investigation  might 
show  that  there  are  grounds  for 
trying  Kahane,  Zamir  said.  But  he 
made  it  dear  that  even  if  there  was  a 
prime  fade  case  against  Kahane.  he 
would  not  necessarily  ask  the  Knes¬ 
set  to  remove  his  immunity. 

There  would  still  be  the  sticking 
point  of  whether  Kahane  could 
reasonably  argue  that  in  expressing 
his  congratulations  to  the  missile- 
firer,  he  bad  been  carrying  out  his 
duties  as  an  MK.  And  if  the  court 
accepted  that  argument,  the  trial 
would  end  right  there.  For  then  his 
absolute  immunity  would  apply. 

Article  1  of  the  Knesset  Members 
Immunity  Law  grants  an  MK  im¬ 
munity  “from  any  legal  proceeding, 
in  respect  of  a  vote,  an  oral  or 
written  expression  of  opinion,  or  any 
other  act,  in  or  outside  the  Knesset, 
if  such  a  vote,  etcetera,  pertains  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
Knesset  member-”  . 

This  immunity  is  irrevocable.  The 
Knesset's  power  is  restricted  to  with¬ 
drawing  “any  other  immunity  or 
right"  granted  by  the  Immunity 
Law. 

Some  examples:  an  MK’s  immun¬ 
ity  from  a  search  of  his  dwelling  or 
his  papers,  from  arrest,  from  testify¬ 
ing  in  court,  or  from  regulations 
restricting  the  public’s  access  to  any 


place  m  the  country  not  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  domain. 

SARID  quoted  Kahane's  alleged  re¬ 
mark  -  “May  the  hand  be  streng¬ 
thened  that  did  this  [fired  the  mis¬ 
sile].  If  there  is  stiQ  an  underground 
in  Israel,  may  it  be  blessed.” 

-  The  very  thought  that  such  a 
statement  could  be  regarded  as 
being  “in  the  performance  of  his 
duties”  was  intolerable.  Sand  said. 
He  wants  the  attorney  general  to 
request  the  Knesset  to  lift  Kahane's 
immunity. so  that  he  can  be  tried  for 
that  remark.  And  he  wants  the  Knes¬ 
set  to  revoke  not  only  Kahane’s  right 
to  freedom  of  movement,,  but  all  his 
“other  immunities”  that  are  in  its 
power  to  deny  him. 

But  the  committee’s  proceedings  ., 
were  decidedly  not  a  lynching  festiv¬ 
al.  Several  members  had  reserva¬ 
tions  even  with  respect  to  Solodar’s 
modest  proposal  to  limit  Kahane's 
freedom  of  movement.  They  prefer¬ 
red  that  the  possibilities  of  existing 
laws  be  exploited  to  the  hilt  (Michael 
Eitan  was  particularly  insistent  on 
this  point),  and  that  legislation  pro¬ 
vide  that  MKs’  immunity  should  not 
cover  racist  incitement - 
Geula  Cohen  (Tehiya)  wanted 
whatever  action  taken  to  apply  to 
both  extremes..  Kahane  is  merely  “a 
mnning  nose”  compared  to  the  real 
danger  posed  by  FLO  supporters, 
she  said.  r 

For  Sbevah  Weiss  (Alignment), 
Kahane’s  alleged  pro-terrorism 


statements  were  certainly  made  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties^ 
“That's  precisely  what  he  was 
elected  for.”  Despite  his  reluctance 
to  change  the  Immunity  Law,  Weiss 
thought  that  perhaps  there  was  need 
to  limit  that  concept  in  the  law  itself. 

Eitan  charged  that  Sarid,  by  his 
interpretation  of  “in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties,”  was  trying  to 
avoid  amending  the  law.  But  there 
was  no  getting  around  that  if  the 
Knesset  did  not  want  to  take  ad 
hominem  decisions. 

IT  IS  the  attorney  general  who  is 
charged  by  the  law  with  initiating  the 
removal  of  the  immunity  of  an  MK 
suspected  of  having  committed  a 
crime.  He  does  this  by  submitting  a 
request  to  that  effect  to  tbe  Kness£  ■ 
Speaker,  who  then  refers  the  request 
to  the  House  Committee  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

'  Here  Zvi  Inbar.  the  committe&’s 
legal  adviser,  made  an  interesting 
constitutional  point.  If  the  attorney 
general  accepts  the  committee's  sug¬ 
gestion  and  requests  the  removal  of 
Kahane’s  immunity,  what  will  the 
committee’s  discussion  amount  to? 

Hasn’t  the  committee  already 
made  up  its  mind?  And  if  its  discus¬ 
sion  after  the  attorney  general  has 
-  submitted  his  request  is  simply  pro 
forma,  has  tbe  intent  of  the  law 
really  been  satisfied? 

The  writer  is  the  Knesset  Reporter  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post. 


READERS'  LETTER 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Your  article  “New  price  list 
draws  fire  from  dentists”  (Novem¬ 
ber  12)  is  a  classic  example  of  un¬ 
objective  reporting.  Speakers  at  the 
meeting  in  question  said  again  and 
again  that  it  was  not  a  low  price  list 
dentists  objected  to,  but  the  controls 
which,  with  a -stroke  of  tbe  pen, 
denied  us  the  status  of  a  free  profes¬ 
sion  and  turned  our  services  into 
articles  to  be  dispensed  uniformly, 
like  so  many  bags  of  flour  and  pack¬ 
ets  of  margarine. 

We  have  stated  that  we,  like  other 
sectors,  are  content  to  take  part  in 
the  price  freeze,  as  well  as  to  pay  the 
additional  levy  imposed  on  us.  if  it  is 
for  the  common  good.  But  we  object 
to  haring  been  singled  out  foT  extra 
harsh  sanctions  meant  to  last  not 
three  months,  but  indefinitely.  (Our 
lawyers  have  determined  that  the 
order  regarding  dentistry,  unlike  the 
price  freeze,  can  become  perma¬ 
nent.)  ___ 

If  these  Emergency  Orders  were 
made  permanent,  our  professional 
functioning  would  be  turned  upside 
down.  A  dental  hygienist,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  command  the  same  fee 
for  a  scaling  as  a  professor  of 
periodontology. 

Some  dentists  will  adapt  to  these 
impossible  limitations  by  dropping 
work  standards.  Some  may  com- 


THE  PRICE  OF 
GOOD  DENTAL  CARE 

promise  their  ethical  standards  by 
misinforming  patients . 

Some  will  continue  to  work  at  the 
same  high  standards,  as  there  will 
always  be  a  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  who  will  demand  top  quality 
work  without  having  to  go  abroad 
for  it.  These  patients  will  continue  to 
seek  out  dentists  giving  superior  ser¬ 
vices,  and  will  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
them.  The  situation  will  encourage 
“under  the  table”  dealings. 

Other  dentists  wQl  take  a  long 
overdue  holiday  for  an  extended 
period  and  ride  the  hard  times  out 
overseas,  temporarily,  or  not  so  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Yet  others  will  pad  their  bills  with 
superfluous  hems,  like  temporary 
fillings  and  temporary  crowns  for 
separate  fees.  Some  will  continue  to 
work  as  they  have,  without  com¬ 
promising  their  standards,  profes¬ 
sional  or  moral,  until  they  go  under, 
crushed  by  a  barrage  of  unpaid  bills. 

I  hope  that  good  sense  will  prevail 
and  that  this  brainstorm  m  the 
Health  Minister's  military  mind  will 
be  rescinded.  Dental  health  and  the 
dental  profession  are  not  to  be  made 
scapegoats  for  a  new  minister’s  quest 
for  popularity.  Besides,  the 
Emergency  Orders,  rather  than  sav¬ 


ing  gay  budget  money;  wiB  cot  den¬ 
tists’  contribution  to  the  Treasury 
by  cutting  their  incomes. 

The  fault  is  perbaps  nat  the  nrihis- 
tex’s  but  that  of  a  political  system 
that  rewards  loyal  party  members 
with  government  portfolios.  Two  ex- 
chiefc-of-staff  are  already  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  the  Defence  and 
Police  ministries.  Was  it  really 
necessary  to  appoint  a  third  one 
minister?  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr. 
Gur’s  organizational  abilities,  the 
health  sector  is  nothing  like  the 
army:  Would  one,-  by  the  same 
token,  appoint  a  retired  professor  of 
medicine  Minister  of  Defence? 

Dr.J.FRANKL 

Savyon. 


mFDOlONAND  DEMOCRACY 


.  To  dtxEJhorofJhe^emsafan  Ppri^.  >  , 
.  Sir,  r  Til- your  October  30  issue, 
Macabee  Dean  quotes  Dr.  Gersten-  . 
fold  as  saying  that  “no  democracy 
has  survived  when  inflation  has  run 
at  more  than  100  per  cent  for  a  long 
time.”  This  axiom  has  been  brought 
up  before,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not 
correct 

■  •  After  World  War  I,  in  the  early 
1920s,  Germany  had  an  inflation  of 
astronomical  proportions  and  the 
dollar  rate  reached  literally  billions 
of  marks,  but  the  democratic  Repob-  - 
lie  of  Weimar  managed  to  stop  it  and 
to  stabilize  the  currency  almost  over¬ 
night,  through  balancing  its  budget. 


..monetary  reform,  etc. 

'  The  Nazis  came  to  power  ten  years 
later,  in  a  period  of  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  deflation. 

ALFRED  MARKUS 

Tel  Aviv 

MacsbeeDean  comments: 

Dr.  Geretenfeld  notes:  Demo¬ 
cracy  war  endangered  in  Germany  in 
1923,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Hitler,  with  Marshal  Erich  Luden- 
dorff  attempted  a  putsch  that  year. 

Undoubtedly,  the  dislocation  of 
entire  soda!  groups  in  this  inflation¬ 
ary  period  was  the  fertile  ground 
upon  which  the  Nazi  movement  gra¬ 
dually  developed. 


RENT-A-CAR 

FOR  TOURISTS: 


SANBAR 


To  the  Eddor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Joseph  Morgenstem's  caus; 
tic  criticism  of  Moshe  San  bar’s  per- 


agement  that  Mr.  Sanbar,  who  failed 
as  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel, 
and  presided  over  the  financial 


form  an  ce  in  the  package  deal  affair  catastrophe  at  Frutitrom.  as  its  chair- 


(November  1).  is  absolutely  justi¬ 
fied. 

How  could  it  ever  have  occurred 


to  government.  Histadrut  or  man-  Tel  Aviv. 


man.  might  produce  a  cure  for  our 
economic  ills? 

Dr.  MAZAL  ELIASHPY 
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PLEASE  MEET:  VK5RD41ILL 

WHAT  I S  WORDMILL? 

Wordmill  is  a  word  processing  "software  package"  developed  in  Israel  by  a  team  of 
soiior  computer  scientists.  Wordmill  is  sold  in  Israel  and  exported  to  the  U.S.A.  and 
Europe. 

WHICH  COMPUTERS  RUN  WORDMILL?  -  - 

Wordmill  has  been  specially  adapted  for  use  by  the  two  finest  persona!  computers: 

IBM  PC 

Which  Printers  Can  Be  Used  With  WORDMILL? 

Wordmill  is  precisely  suited  to  the  40  most  widespread  printers  in  use  in  Israel  and 
throughout  the  world,  amongst  them:  Brother,  Diablo,  Digital,  Epson,  Facit, 
.Honeywell,  IBM,  Olympia,  Qume.  , 

WHAT  LANGUAGES  DOB  WORDMILL  "SPEAK"? 

Wordmill  is  marketed  in  three  versions:  Hebrew/EngTisl>Englfeh/Hebrew;  Hebrew/ 
Foreign-Foreign/Hebrew  for  -the  printing  industry;  Multi-lingual  (English,  French, 
German,  etc.). 

WHAT  SUPPORT  DOES  THE  WORDMIUL  PURCHASER  GET? 

Dtoubfebaddng-  by  marketer  and  manufacturer.  And  for  a  small  sum  (approximately 
10%  of  the  software  price  per  year),  updates  and  new  Wordmill  editions. 

WHO  USES  WORDMILL? 

Who  doesn't?  Advanced  industry,  banking,-  lawyers'  and  accountants'  offices, 
municipalities,  computer  and  software  firms,  govemmort  bureaus,  printing  and 
publishing  houses,  commercial  enterprises,  research  and  higher  learning  institutions, 
and  many  others.  - 

WHYTOEHUNDfcroSOTI^^  WORDMILL  USBIS? 

Because  .WordmHJ  b  the  perfect  professional  solution  to  the  editing  and  printing  of 
Hebrew,  English  and  mixed  texts,  on  foe  finest  personal  cpmputers. 

WHERETO  OBTAIN  WORDM/ii? 

Wordmill  is  sold  in  Israel  by  most  IBM  PC  dealers  and  by  D^taL.  In  New  York: 
BIGGER  BYTE,  TeL  51 6-825-8722;^ in  California:  QMNIGAi,  Tel.  41 5-493-0463 •  in 
Switzerland:  EDPS,  Tel.  022-426-040. 
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